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ABSTRACT 


The present study focuses on Sufism in two contiguous regions, Sindh and Punjab, 
with special reference to two contemporaneous eighteenth century poets, Shah Abdul 
Latif (1690-1752 A.D.) and Bulleh Shah (1680 - 1748 A.D.). It is the eclecticism and 
inclusivity of the Sufi paradigm, its emancipation from narrow class and caste 
confines while consciously distancing itself from external ritualistic observances of 
religion and its endorsement of religion as not about making an uproar or a squabble 
rather as a re-instatement of harmony and peace, which has earned place of regard and 
esteem for those Sufi saint poets who exhibit the quintessential Sufi instinct. The 
present study attempts a re-hash at the two prominent Sufi poets, Shah Abdul Latif 
and Bulleh Shah. With a lucid understanding of the socio-cultural and religious 
background to the emergence of Sufism in Sindh and Punjab, the research moves on 
to a close reading of the two poets under consideration and conduct a comparative 
study of Shah Abdul Latif and Bulleh Shah and a search for common thoughts. In 
doing so, the analysis positions the two poets within the matrix of the mystical 
framework of the preceding Sufi poets from the Middle East while simultaneously 
keeping in mind the mystical edifice already existing in India. A close study of the 
enunciations of Shah Latif and Bulleh Shah rooted in the spatio-temporal and socio- 
cultural framework of Sindh and Punjab respectively, the reader tends to transcend 
their insular centripetal consciousness and to find their feet with the cosmic 
consciousness and the universal mystical instinct inscribed in the poetic articulations 
of Shah Latif and Bulleh Shah. The method of comparative thematology enables this 


process through an inter-textual analysis of the two poets. 


‘Sufism’ as an ‘-ism’ cannot be pinned down to a single monolithic delineation 
because there are n-number of ways in which Sufis have attempted defining human 
connection with the divine source of life. . In Jalaluddin Rumi’s Fihi Ma Fihi (It is 
What It Is), ‘It’ refers to his work which makes an attempt at unravelling the mystery 
of God and the universe. Doug Marman in the “Introduction” to “Discourses” of 


Rumi, remarks: 


This is the same as the Muslim saying, “there is no God 
but God. In other words, here, all the stories and 
explanations are saying nothing more than this. There is 
no more to reality than reality. God is. Reality is. It is 
what it is. Explanations cannot explain it. Words cannot 


reveal it.! 


Three schools of speculation about the divine being existed: ‘Ijadiyya’, 
‘Shuhudiyya’, and ‘Wujudiyya’. ‘Ijadiyya’ adheres to the theistic framework and 
believes in the concept that God created the world out of nothing and that his essence 
is completely different from his creation. “Shuhudiyya’ believes in moderate 
pantheism and postulates that the universe is transcended by God’s majesty; that the 
universe is a mirror in which divine attributes are reflected. ‘Wujudiyya’ is monistic 
and believes in “hama ost” (“All is He’). The difference between the ‘shuhudis’ and 
the ‘wujudis’ is, hence, that the former maintains a certain un-transcended gap 
between the creator and his creation, whereas the “wujudis’ nullify this hiatus by 
opening up the possibility of merger with the Supreme being from whom everything 
emanates and into whom all existence will finally unite. When the ‘Shuhudis’ 
postulate that ‘All is from Him’, we enter a domain of moderate pantheism, where 
God’s reality transcends the universe and its components in an over-arching 
benediction. However, this understanding of the relationship between God and human 
being left enough scope for misuse of the concept of God’s omnipotence or authority 
when the human intermediary presents himself as God’s deputy on earth and assumes 
an overweening authority, originally emanating from God and now vested in God’s 
appointee on earth. The ruse was employed by Aurangzeb and his governor Ahmad 
Sirhindi in exploiting the innocent masses, themselves assuming divine authority, 


though without divine benediction, eliciting absolute submission from the subjects. 


In the present research, the focus is on ‘wujudis’ and their mystical world-view as 
endorsed by eminent Sufi poets like Shah Abdul Latif and Bulleh Shah, which 


coheres very well with the Vedantic ‘advaitic’ framework. The present research also 


' Doug Marman. “Introduction”. “Discourses of Rumi (or Fihi Ma Fihi). Trans. A.J.Arberry. 2000. 
p xviii. 


makes an attempt to see the parallelisms in the gestalt of the emergence of Sufism in 
India and the prevalent devotional Bhakti tradition. It dwells upon how both like- 
minded contemporaneous tendencies, which retract from the official religion make 
space for the layman, till then relegated to the margins by the elitist ecclesiastical 
clergy. One reason behind this large scale appreciation of Sufi thought is their 
eclecticism which makes it appealing to people of different religious sentiments 
across the globe. There is a palpable impact of Christianity, Neo-Platonism and 
Buddhism. As Sufism arrives on the soil of the Indian sub-continent in the 8" century 


B.C., there is an irresistible impact of the Indian Vedantic thought on Sufism. 


Folk narratives play a very significant role in bolstering the belief of people in virtues 
and values by which they live. The topography of Sindh as well as Punjab is evocative 
of the imagination of the common folk and allows the layman to indulge in and re-live 
those folk-narratives which form the psychological repertoire of the people. The 


question about the truthfulness and veracity of these narratives is redundant. 


The path traversed by the mystic pronounced in the Indian mystical treatise, the 
AshtavakraGeeta and the one traversed by a Sufi, as delineated by a Sufi scholar, 
culminates in the parallel description of union between “Gyanam gyeyyam tatha 
gyaata’’(knowledge, known, and knower). This is the heart of Sufi understanding of 
the hermeneutics of human efforts to attain the divine Beloved. Here is the creation of 
an interface between the two aspects of divine connection with His creation: 
‘Huwiyyat’ and ‘aniyyat’. While the former is a realization of the divine Being as 
reflected in his creation, an intuitive ascent towards God’s existence; the latter entails 
God’s exhibiting His grandeur in the created world, a downward materialization of 
God’s presence in the created world. Coalescence of the two aspects of God’s 
existence leads to a non-dualistic worldview, where the seeker experiences a sense of 
identity between supposed dichotomies like inside/outside and human/divine. This is 
how the Sufis reconcile the transcendence of the divine Being with the immanence of 


the same divine Reality in every trace of God’s creation. 


Sufism can play a vital role in harmonizing Hindu-Muslim friction. In today’s 


world of segregationist politics and pervasive communal and divisive impulses, there 


is a requisite need for revival of the Sufi impulse. Their unreserved synchronization 
and the impetus of mystical evolution in a pluralistic society is the need of the day. 
Where on the one hand, in today’s fast-moving world of scintillating veneer, 
pompousness, rationalism and intellectualism, Sufi paradigm appears to be an out- 
dated excrescence, on the other, it has become the quintessential need of the time. In 
the modern world of communal conflict, splintered consciousness, materialism, 
utilitarianism and self-centred secession from the common weal, Sufism appears as an 


antidote to salvage and retrieve the mind of all human ills, flaws and fallacies. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The present study focuses on Sufism in two contiguous regions, Sindh and Punjab, with 
special reference to two contemporaneous eighteenth century poets, Shah Abdul Latif 
(1690-1752 A.D.) and Bulleh Shah (1680-1748 A.D.). It is the eclecticism and 
inclusivity of the Sufi paradigm, its emancipation from narrow class and caste confines 
while consciously distancing itself from external ritualistic observances of religion and 
its endorsement of religion as not about making an uproar or a squabble rather as a re- 
instatement of harmony and peace, which has earned a place of regard and esteem for 
those Sufi saint poets who exhibit the quintessential Sufi instinct. These true saint poets 
have kept Sufi thinking alive and prevalent world-wide. The present study attempts a 
re-hash at the two prominent Sufi poets, Shah Abdul Latif and Bulleh Shah. 


Existing Studies 


Particular encyclopaedias on Sufism, which give a panoramic view of the emergence 
of Sufism and the chief Sufi figures and variants on Sufi understanding of life are 
available. Masood Ali Khan and S. Ram have brought forth a twelve volume 
Encyclopaedia of Sufism. Majid Fakhry’s A History of Islamic Philosophy is another 
very informative reading. Significant texts which dwell upon the socio-cultural ethos 
of Sindh and Punjab are available. For instance, U.T.Thakur’s Sindhi Culture (1959), 
Dr. Motilal Jotwani’s Sindhi Literature and Society (1979) and Sufis of Sindh (1986). 
L.H.Ajwani’s History of Sindhi Literature (1970) is a landmark in the exposition of 
the connection between Sufism and the Sindhi way of life, and the folk-narratives 
comprising the raw material of Sindhi literature. K. R. Malkani’s book The Sindh 
Story (1984) and Baldev B. Matlani’s Sindhi Medieval Literature (1998) initiate and 
orient the readers into the perspicuous aspects of the backdrop of Sufism in Sindh. A 
fresh glance at the socio-historical aspect of Punjab is gained through readings like 
Sant Singh Sekhon and Kartar Singh Duggal’s The History of Punjabi Literature 
(1992) and Vinod Shahi’s Bulleh Shah: Samay aur Paath (2012). Further, there is no 
dearth of secondary readings on Sufi literature, although there is no existing full- 


fledged comparative study of the two poets grounded in the socio-cultural time-space 
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matrix of Sindh and Punjab that may enable an understanding of the fabric of Sufism 


in the two regions. 


Research objective 


Indecipherable are the mysteries of the universe. The most esoteric truths lie open like a 


book inscribed in the world of nature, and yet so abstruse and unapproachable. Says Rumi: 


What shall I say, what think? For this tale 


Is too high for our limited and contingent being.’ 


The root of the problem is well-pronounced by Rumi. Human self, in spite of 
“limited” and “contingent” faculties and capabilities, aims to know the mystery of the 
universe and the truth about the meaning and purpose of his own existence. He is no 
less than the over-reacher like Christopher Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus and is doomed to 
fail like the Greek mythological figure Icarus, the son of Daedalus, who flew too close 
to the sun with waxen wings. Both Faustus and Icarus are undone by complacency 
and ‘hubris’. Faustus aims at becoming greater than the God. His offense is that he is 
the transgressor of his human condition. In a bid to rise above God, he topples down 
to the position below his very humanity. Sufis differ in that they make a humble 
attempt to know their place in the universe. They are out on a mission to delve deep 
into the mystery of life and the truth of human existence. Instead of following the 
trodden path, the Sufis chart their own philosophical and mystical trajectory. A Sufi is 
a self-fashioner and the pitfalls in the path of such an emancipatory ethos are many. 
Sufism defies all fixities and all reductive definitions. So does the Sufi paradigm 
transcend a fixed pathway to the attainment of truth. Sufi voice is the voice of the 
inner self; call it the soul, ‘ruh’ or the ‘atman’. When phenomenal discourse and its 
articulation in worldly wise speech patterns become inadequate in expressing the 


inmost instinctual feelings, the Sufi poet prescribes “silence”: 
I am silent. Speak thou, O soul of soul of soul, 


From desire of whose face every atom grew articulate.” 


The Essential Rumi. Trans. Coleman Barks.1996.Web. 18 Nov. 2018. p 9 
Ibid. p 7 
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Reason or rational faculty in the sense of human intellect turns inadequate while traversing 


the mystical path of real-izing the connection with the divine source of all creation: 


And O reason, to gain eternal life, tread everlastingly 
the way of death. 

Keep God in remembrance till self is forgotten. 

That you may be lost in the Called, without distraction 
of caller and Called. 


The question that needs to be addressed is: how does a Sufi understand or arrive at the 
One-ness with the Supreme Being. What is the modus operandi or the logos behind it? 
The quest is perplexing, and simultaneously stimulating, considering that the Sufi 


paradigm transcends logic or rational discourse. 


A compulsive desire to unearth the quintessential meaning of life has driven 
mankind to the mystics with various spiritual underpinnings. Sufis are the mystics on 
the path to the attainment of truth about oneself and about the universe. The quest is 
challenging, the path undetermined and the destination unknown. There are certain 
areas which sustain no reasoning and no logic, for instance, the concept of beauty, the 
appeal of a painting and the fascination with a musical note or a certain verbal or 
gestural stance of an orator. Similarly, the meaning of life and death, the working of 
dreams and the sub-conscious and the reason behind human existence are questions 
with no definite, verifiable answers, corroborated by logic or reason. These queries 
cannot be answered with certainty. It is not possible to endorse answers to these 
questions with absolute truth value and with proof attesting to their legitimacy and 
veracity. They belong to the realm of the esoteric, the mysterious and the enigmatic 
shadowy world. Yet, somewhere there emerges a spark of enlightenment when a saint 


poet like Bulleh Shah says, “Aisa jagia gyaan palitaa...’* 


995 


(“what a spark of 
knowledge is kindled...””). In this moment, as Krishna P. Bahadur remarks: “some 
lucky man understands and grasps them now and then; a lover intoxicated with love, a 
devotee drunk with faith, or a hermit whose eyes are set on what others can’t see.”° 


The present research aims at arriving at some of the truths of the meaning of human 


Selected Poems from the Divani Shamsi Tabriz. Ed. Trans. Reynold A. Nicholson. 1994. p 17 
Vinod Shahi. Bulleh Shah: Samay aur Path. 2012. p 94 

Bulleh Shah: The Mystic Muse. Trans. Kartar Singh Duggal. 1996. p 223. 

Krishna P. Bahadur. Sufi Mysticism. 1999. p 88 
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life with a certain level of conviction and authenticity by dwelling upon the Sufi poets 


from Sindh and Punjab, in particular Shah Abdul Latif and Bulleh Shah. 


Scope of the Research 


The scope of the research lies in new ideas emerging out of the questions which are 


persistently raised by the reading of the poetry of Shah Latif and Bulleh Shah: 


(i) Wherefrom emerge such striking parallels in the Sufi poetry of the two poets 


belonging to two different territorial regimes? 


(ii) What were the extant mystical and religious trends prevalent in the North- 


Western part of India during the emergence of Sufism in Sindh and Punjab? 


(ii1) What were the reasons for the flowering and flourishing of Sufism in the Indian 


subcontinent? 


In this regard, parallel strands of the Indian devotional Bhakti tradition, the Natha-yogic 
tradition and Buddhism, as the prevalent religious strands come into play and their 
mystical interaction with the migrant Sufi paradigm from the Middle East is scrutinized. 
What was the Indian brand of Sufism? How Sufi non-adherence and non-conformity to 


official institutional religion enabled its essential syncretic and eclectic character? 


With a lucid understanding of the socio-cultural and religious background to the 
emergence of Sufism in Sindh and Punjab, the research moves on to a close reading of the 
two poets under consideration and conducts a comparative study of Shah Latif and Bulleh 
Shah. Attempting to derive particular inferences while beginning with general socio- 
cultural and historical conditions of Sindh and Punjab, we often arrive at a larger 
understanding of the meaning of life, carrying a universal validity. And here lies the 
overarching scope of the present research: not to stick to the particularities of human 
existence, but moving on to the possibility that the micro-narratives or the little narratives 


can conjure a larger picture of the macro-narrative of the riddle of human existence. 


Methodology 


Primary texts and secondary readings elucidating and explicating the poetry of Shah 


Abdul Latif and Bulleh Shah have been used. However, a delving deep into the socio- 
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historical and cultural background of the two spatio-temporal regimes is understood 
as necessary to place the two poets, chronotopically, in their respective topical 
frameworks and at the same time to raise curiosity about the inscription of universal 
concerns and cosmic consciousness in these poets. The research attempts to conduct a 
close reading of poetry, while contextualizing it in its social, religious and historical 
background. The methodology employed in the present research shall be the 
discussion of select poets from the perspective of comparative thematology. In doing 
so, the following texts act as primary readings: Kartar Singh Duggal’s Sain Bulleh 
Shah: The Mystic Muse (1996) and Elsa Kazi’s translation called Risalo of Shah 
Abdul Latif (1965) as the primary texts, along with the original Sindhi and Punjabi 
versions, rendered in Devnagri script by Dr Motilal Jotwani in his book Shah Latif ka 
Kavya (1969) and Vinod Shahi’s Bulleh Shah: Samay aur Path (2012).The reason for 
looking at the Devnagri scripts of the original texts is that this is a route through 
which we can attempt to get a first-hand feel of what the Punjabi and Sindhi texts read 
and sound like. However, wherever the English translation of the Devnagri text is not 
available, the researcher has given her own translation via Hindi translation or Hindi 
paraphrase of the source text, whichever available. A few other books like Kalyan B. 
Advani’s Sachal (1971), G. Allana’s Four Classical Poets of Sindh (1996), and 
Lochan Singh Buxi’s Prominent Mystic Poets of Punjab (1994) have been used for 
their valuable primary text materials. The researcher intends to move from the general 
to the particular; from the larger historical, socio-cultural and religious components to 
the particular poets, their existential vantage point and the hermeneutics of life, which 


finds a profound rendering in the poetry of Shah Latif and Bulleh Shah. 


Hypothesis 


Keeping in mind the fact that comparative study of the two poets Shah Abdul Latif 
and Bulleh Shah has not been conducted prior to the present research, an attempt has 
been made to understand their focal points, their appraisal and analyses of human 
conduct, their interpretation and evaluation rendered in their imaginative flights which 
construe the meaning or lack of meaning of human life and its connection with the 


divine realm. The research is poised on the following assumptions: 
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(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


Beginning with the socio-cultural and historical understanding of the backdrop 
of Sindh and Punjab, the present research moves on to their impact on the 
enunciations of the two Sufi poets, Shah Abdul Latif and Bulleh Shah. The first 
assumption is that the research would enable a move in the direction of situating 
Shah Latif and Bulleh Shah within the framework of Sufi poets, both their 


predecessors and their contemporaries. 


The proposition that the reason for the sustenance and abiding aspect of these 
Sufi saint poets is their unprejudiced and sincere take on the essence of human 
existence and the meaning of life and death. Another reason for their perennial 
and enduring relevance could be the impact of their itinerary in their quest for 
the meaning of life. The result seems to be their transcendence of narrow, 
restricted and insular consciousness and a move towards a_ broader 


understanding of the quintessential meaning of life. 


Texts, poets and poetic enunciations do not thrive in a vacuum. The ‘zeit geist’ 
of the age and the discourses floating in that spacio-temporal atmosphere, are 
bound to make an impact on the emergent creative activity of the period. 
Similarly, Shah Latif and Bulleh Shah must be part and parcel of the mystical as 
well as the creative arena of those times. A re-hash at the prominent Sufi poets 
of the time, as well as an understanding of the existing mystical trends in the 
Indian peninsula, shall elucidate the place occupied by Shah Latif and Bulleh 


Shah in the frame of Indian mysticism. 


Chapterization 


The thesis is divided into five chapters. 


Chapter one, “Understanding Sufism”, makes an attempt at defining a term which 


defies definition. ‘Sufism’ as an ‘-ism’ cannot be pinned down to a single monolithic 


delineation because there are n-number of ways in which Sufis have attempted defining 


human connection with the divine source of life. The road is tentative and the 


destination is wrapped in mystery. The journey of a Sufi is described as a lonesome 


journey, conducted through introspection in the silence of the heart. Sufi terminology 


like ‘waqt’, ‘hal’, ‘wajd’, wujud’, ‘tawajud’, ‘uns’, haybat, ‘huwiyyat’, ‘antyyat’, ‘haqq’ 
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and ‘khalq’ are described at length. In this chapter, the stages in the spiritual 
development of a Sufi are brought forth from various sources: the stations as described 
by Shihab-ud-din Suhrawardi (1154-91 A.D.), the Persian text Dabistan Mazahib, Ali 
Hujwiri’s Kashf al- Mahjub (The Revelation of the Veiled), and Shah Abdul Karim’s 
description of a person situated in the four stages of Sufi attainment: ‘Shariat’, 
‘Tariqat’, ‘Haqiqat’ and ‘Marfat’. The chapter makes space to dwell upon eminent Sufi 
philosophers under three headings: the Early Period of Sufism (S":210" Century), the 
Middle Period of Sufism (11"" -15" Century), and the Later Period of Sufism (16" -18" 
Century). In doing so, the chapter presents a panoramic view of the ramifications of the 
meanings attached with Sufism and the evolution of Sufism from its inception till its 
maturation. In Jalaluddin Rumi’s Fihi Ma Fihi Ut is What It Is), ‘It’ refers to his work 
which makes an attempt at unravelling the mystery of God and the universe. Doug 


Marman in the “Introduction” to “Discourses” of Rumi, remarks: 


This is the same as the Muslim saying, “there is no God 
but God. In other words, here, all the stories and 
explanations are saying nothing more than this. There is no 
more to reality than reality. God is. Reality is. It is what it 
is. Explanations cannot explain it. Words cannot reveal it.’ 


The mystical path of Sufism is disseminated invariably by the “Sufi 


practitioners and peripatetic dervishes.’”® 


The emphasis of the Sufi mystics is on the 
inner spiritual dimension and not on the external observances of religion. There are 
two-fold views regarding the role played by Sufism in India: one, eulogizing Sufism 
as imbued with the impulse of quashing communal conflict and as a leveller against 
diverse religious drives to the common humanitarian impulse; two, Sufism as a 
foreign concept which reminds of the Islamic invasions and the devastation reckoned 
by them in India. Aziz Ahmad in an article “Sufism and Hindu Mysticism”, remarks 


that “the role of Sufis in India has been over-estimated and over-idealized as eclectic 


and as a bridge between Hinduism and Islam.” It is true that all the early Islamic 


7 Doug Marman. Introduction. “Discourses of Rumi (or Fihi Ma Fihi). Trans. A.J.Arberry. 2000. p 
XViii. 

* Jurgen Wasim Frembgen. The Friends of God: Sufi Saints in Islam. 2006. p1. 

° Aziz Ahmad. “Sufism and Hindu Mysticism”. Sufism and Society in Medieval India. ed. 
Raziuddin Aquil. 2010. p 43. 
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mystics did not propagate a sense of communal parity by foregrounding the primacy 
of the humanitarian impulse over and above any kind of schismatic and discriminative 
politics. Aziz Ahmad brings to notice how at a certain historical juncture, Sufi 
hagiography competitively vied with Hindu yogis and the stories of miracles 


performed by them. Ahmed calls it a trend of “competitive spirituality”: 


Miracles like flying in the air in competition with a 
Hindu yogi were attributed to Safi-ud-din Kaziruni. 
Miracles of proselytization were accredited to Jalal-ud- 
din Bukhari and contests of spiritual strength between 
Sufis like Muhamadi Bilgrami and Hindu yogis were 


recorded as late as the 18" century.!° 


There is a panorama of Sufi figures with regard to their position vis-a-vis 
conventional religiosity. On the one hand, the spectrum of Sufi poets and philosophers 
present those Sufi orders more inclined towards the religious law. For them, the 
divine path could not be trodden with the neglect of orthodoxy. Masood Ali Khan and 
S. Ram, in the preface to the second volume of the Encyclopaedia of Sufism, discuss 
how classical Sufism was firm on and tenaciously adhered to the tenets of “Islamic 
theology, personal devotion to God and trust (tawakkul) in Him, personal loyalty to 


>» This was allied with 


the prophet of Islam, allegiance to the Quran and the ‘Shariat. 
a life of renunciation and asceticism. However, there is a gradual development of the 
khangah stage between 1100-1400 AD. Here, we see an emergence of the ‘silsilah- 
tariqah’ system, with a widening of perspectives and assimilation of ideas from the 
intellectual and cultural milieu of the regions concerned. ‘Silsilah’ was the chain of 
saintly genealogy where the teacher passed on his mystical responsibilities to his 
students. “Tariqah’ was the well-charted path explored and carved by the Sufi saint 
and followed by the ‘murids’, the assiduous mystical aspirants. This phase resulted in 
the emergence of Sufism as a mass movement and its coming close to the heart of the 


layman. The result was the immense momentousness attached with a patron saint and 


his shrine in the lands where Sufi thought subsisted. 


'0 Aziz Ahmad. “Sufism and Hindu Mysticism”. Sufism and Society in Medieval India. ed. 
Raziuddin Aquil. 2010. p 43. 


'' Masood Ali Khan and S. Ram, eds. Encyclopaedia of Sufism. Vol 2. 2003. p vii. 
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Three schools of speculation about the divine being existed: ‘Ijadiyya’, ‘Shuhudiyya’, 
and ‘Wujudiyya’. ‘Ijadiyya’ adheres to the theistic framework and believes in the 
concept that God created the world out of nothing and that his essence is completely 
different from his creation. ‘Shuhudiyya’ believes in moderate pantheism and 
postulates that the universe is transcended by God’s majesty; that the universe is a 
mirror in which divine attributes are reflected. ‘Wujudiyya’ is monistic and believes 
in “hama ost” (“All is He’). The difference between the ‘shuhudis’ and the ‘wujudis’ 
is, hence, that the former maintains a certain un-transcended gap between the creator 
and his creation, whereas the ‘wujudis’ nullify this hiatus by opening up the 
possibility of merger with the Supreme being from whom everything emanates and 
into whom all existence will finally unite. When the ‘Shuhudis’ postulate that ‘All is 
from Him’, we enter a domain of moderate pantheism, where God’s reality transcends 
the universe and its components in an over-arching benediction. However, this 
understanding of the relationship between God and human being left enough scope for 
misuse of the concept of God’s omnipotence or authority when the human 
intermediary presents himself as God’s deputy on earth and assumes an overweening 
authority, originally emanating from God and now vested in God’s appointee on 
earth. The ruse was employed by Aurangzeb and his governor Ahmad Sirhindi in 
exploiting the innocent masses, themselves assuming divine authority, though without 


divine benediction, eliciting absolute submission from the subjects. 


The renouned Sufi saint of the twelfth century, Muin-ud-din Chishti (1143-93 
A.D.) believed in Sufism as “neither a knowledge nor a form (rasm); it is a particular 


ethical discipline (‘akhalq’) of the mystics.” 


This discipline entails stringent adherence 
to the ‘shariat’, leading to the mystical path ‘tariqah’ moving on to gnosis ‘marifah’ and 
truth ‘haqiqa’. In this process, the significance of the ‘hadis’ (scriptural exegesis and the 
religious law) is not to be undermined. Very aptly, Aziz Ahmad remarks that the 
approach of the Sufi orders towards Hinduism and extraneous mystical ideas shows a 
parallel graph, “which begins with hostility, passes through a phase of co-existence and 
culminates in tolerance and understanding.”'* Acceptance of the ‘otherness’ of the other 


requires a time lag, a breathing interlude. The most emphatic stride in this direction is 


'2 Masood Ali Khan and S. Ram., eds. Encyclopaedia of Sufism. Vol 2. 2003. p 47. 
13 . 
Ibid. p 47. 
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taken by the Shattari and the Qadiri orders. The Shattaris moved away from extreme 
orthodoxy, assimilated the Indian yogic elements, the asanas (yogic postures) and the 
samadhi (meditative states). Its most famous Sufi, Muhammad Ghaus, was held in 


great esteem by King Akbar: 


Muammad Ghaus held Hindu mystics in veneration and 
his ‘Bahr-al-hayat’ is the first treatise written by a 
Muslim in India on the practices of the yogis. - 


The other tolerant order, open to mystical syncretism, is the Qadiri order, which 
assimilated traits from Indian mysticism during the temporal span of Dara Shikoh and 
princess Jahan Ara. On the other extreme stands the intolerant Naqshbandi order, “so 


hostile to Hinduism and to any form of syncretism.”!” 


Yet, even the strictly orthodox 
Nagqshbandis show ripples of the contradictory impulse in the direction of liberalization of 
mystical beliefs. Naqshbandi personalities like the poet saint, Mirza Mazhar Jan-i-Jahan 
(1699-1780 A.D.) held the Vedas in great esteem and as “divinely inspired”.'° He even 
made concession for idolatory as “a means of concentration on God.”'’ Another example 
is that of the orthodox-minded Shah Wali Ullah. His own son, Shah Abdul Aziz, was a 
great devotee of Krishna and “regarded Krishna among the ‘Awlia’ (saints) because of 
the impact Bhagwad Geeta made on his mind.”'® Hence, there is hardly a clear line of 
distinction between the mystical practices and beliefs of one Sufi order and the other. 
Their mystical graph ranges from the many shades of orthodoxy to the many shades of 
liberalism, tolerance and syncretism; although a general overview would present certain 


orders riding a more tolerant wave than the others. 


Sufis become the connecting link between central Asia and India. The 
prominent strand in this development is the travelling Sufi, Khwaja Chisti of the 12" 
century, from Afghanistan to Punjab and further to Delhi. Although many Sufi saints 
have travelled to India previously, yet the passionately conducted international and 
inter-cultural dialogue by the Chistiya silsila holds a historical place in the 


development of Sufism in India. It is during this temporal juncture that the great Sufi 


'* Masood Ali Khan and S. Ram., eds. Encyclopaedia of Sufism. Vol 2. 2003. p 46. 
'S Thid. p 47. 
'©  Thid. p 47. 
'7  Thid. p 47. 
'8 Ibid. p 47. 
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poet Farid ud-din Shakarganj, also called Baba Farid, reaches Punjab via Afghanistan. 
In the twelfth century, Baba Farid, who is close to the aristocratic families in Punjab, 
voluntarily leads a life of an ascetic, very like the hermetic lifestyle of the Natha- 
yogis in India, and undergoes strict rounds of renunciation and austerities. Baba Farid 
is also known to have been familiar with the Chisti silila. After the Chisti silsila, the 
most popular silsila which had its place in the heart of India is the Qadiri Shattari 
silsila. The Qadiri silsila took birth in Iraq, entered India in the 15" century and gave 
birth to Bulleh Shah, who made a lasting impression on the masses. Sain Mia Mir 
(1550-1635 A.D.) holds a momentous position in the development of the Qadiri silsila 
in Punjab. He was the chief invitee for keeping the foundation stone for the golden 
temple in Amritsar. This is an unparalleled and superb historical moment which 
becomes emblematic of the co-mutuality and reciprocity between the Sufis, the Bhakti 
Saints and Gurus. This great legacy makes Bulleh Shah what he stands for: inclusive 
sensibility, a Sufi without a creed and yet a Saint who is mesmerized as much by 
Krishna bhakti as by the great Sufi martyrs Mansur al-Hallaj and Sarmad. Qadiri 
silsila reached new heights during the time period of Shah Jahan and the liberality and 


open-mindedness of Dara Shikoh. 


Chapter two, “Historical and Socio-Cultural Background to the Emergence of 
Sufism in Sindh and Punjab”, dwells upon the backdrop of the history, societal and 
cultural milieu, which have a bearing on the Sufi poetry of the two regions under 
consideration. The chapter also makes an attempt to see the parallelisms in the gestalt 
of the emergence of Sufism in India and the prevalent devotional Bhakti tradition. It 
dwells upon how both like-minded contemporaneous tendencies, which retract from 
the official religion make space for the layman, till then relegated to the margins by 
the elitist ecclesiastical clergy. One reason behind this large scale appreciation of Sufi 
thought is their eclecticism which makes it appealing to people of different religious 
sentiments across the globe. There is a palpable impact of Christianity, Neo-Platonism 
and Buddhism. As Sufism arrives on the soil of the Indian sub-continent in the 8" 
century B.C., there is an irresistible impact of the Indian Vedantic thought on Sufism. 
It is important that the Vedantic thought does not just imply Shankaracharya. 


Shankaracharya lived in India in the eighth century and can be called a contemporary 
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of the Sufis in India. The term ‘Vedanta’ is an umbrella term which includes the 
Vedas, the Bhagvad Geeta and the Brahma-Sutras and the Upanishads. Their 
philosophical content includes three mystical modalities: ‘advaita’ (non-dualism), 
Vishishtadvaita (qualified non-dualism) and ‘dvaita’ (dualism). All these varying 
philosophical views emerge from varied understandings of the connection between 
the ‘Brahma’, ‘atman’ and ‘prakriti’, meaning the absolute Supreme Reality, the 
individual soul and the phenomenal world. Adi Shankaracharya, the upholder of 
advaita (monism) in the early eighth century, focuses on the unity of the ‘atman’ and 
the ‘nirguna’ Brahma (without attributes). He wrote commentaries on the Brahma 
Sutras, the Upanishads and the Bhagwad Geeta. Shankaracharya cricitized the 
mimasa school of Hinduism since it was oriented towards ritualism and ridiculed 
monasticism. Shankaracharya, hence, posited God as pure consciousness, beyond 
name and form. The path to attainment of God for Shankaracharya was not worship, 
but philosophical discrimination (‘viveka’) and renunciation of the unreal 
(‘vairagya’). However, there is a twist here. Swami Nikhilananda, in the preface to 


English translation of Shankara’s Atmabodh, called ‘Self-knowledge’ explains: 


...he [Shankaracharya] was aware that few aspirants are 
strong enough to climb this steep path. The majority 
require a tangible symbol of truth, anthropomorphic or 
otherwise, and also a human relationship with a 


personal God.” 


Hence, even Shankaracharya devotes hymns to the service of Shiva, Vishnu and 


Shakti, only to make ‘advaita’ simpler and enabling for common understanding: 


Shankara takes every opportunity to insist that the true 
essence of man and the universe is Existence- 
Knowledge-Bliss Absolute. It is only when the 
individual sees a difference between Brahman and 
himself and the universe that he becomes a victim of 


fear, suffering and misery.” 


9 Self-Knowledge. Trans. Swami Nikhilananda. 1947. p xiv. 
°° Ibid. p xvi. 
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Non-dualistic philosophy is poised on “the divinity of the Soul, the unity of existence, 


»21 The aforesaid 


the Oneness of the Godhead, and the harmony of religions. 
description of Shankaracharya’s philosophy is equally valid for the Sufi mystics who 
believe in the unity of Being, ‘wahadat ul- wujud’. The ‘dvaita’ (dualistic) philosophy 
of Madhava considers the human soul (atman) as different from ‘Brahma’ (divine 
Godhead), a difference that can never be transcended. Brahma is independent. All 
other beings are dependent on him. Ramanuja’s Vishistadvaita (qualified non- 
dualism) rests on the hypothesis that there exists a difference between ‘atman’ and 
‘Brahman’ and that there exists a unity of all souls. Both God and the world of matter 
are two different absolutes. Both the divine realm and the phenomenal world are 
metaphysically real and neither is understood as illusive or false. For Ramanuja, even 
the supreme Reality is a personal ‘saguna’ God, Vishnu, with both body and soul. 
Simultaneously, there is a possibility of sharing in the blissful state of God through 
‘bhakti’, devotion and remembrance of God’s attributes which is perfection ridden. 
The existence of these varied perspectives about the relationship between the creator 
and his creation vouch for the liberal-minded Indian psyche which allowed co- 


existence of diverse philosophical and theological perspectives. 


The early Sufis like Hasan Basri distance themselves from the convention 
bound concept of religion founded on fear of God and punishment for a deviant from 
the prescribed path. Krishna P. Bahadur cites from R.A.Nicholson’s The Idea of 
Personality in Sufism that when told that God can be attained only after burning in the 
fires of hell for a thousand years, Hasan Basri replied “I would love to be that 
person”. Abul Hassan Nuri from Khorassan (d. A.D. 907) dis-counted knowledge 
and reasoning in approaching God. Advocating inner purity and detachment from the 


world, Nuri believed in intuitive coalescence into the light of the divine Being: 
I looked at His light...till I became light myself.”* 


Bayazid Bistami of Khorassan (d. A.D. 874) spoke about the evanescence of 


consciousness at the moment of mystical union with God. The description is analogous to 


*!  Self-Knowledge. Trans. Swami Nikhilananda. 1947. p xviii. 
°° Krishna P. Bahadur. Sufi Mysticism. 1999. p 70. 
3 Ibid. p 72. 
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the attainment of ‘fana’. Junayad of Nehawand (d. 910 A.D.) is another prominent Sufi 


figure who prescribed humility and perpetual sustenance in the meditation of God: 
One should live in God and die in Him.” 


Abu Bakr Shibli of Khorassan emphasized on the world as un-real due to the 
transience and evanescence of the temporal world. Hence, Sufism in its pristine form 
exhibited emphasis on sterling human values, piety and love of God and did so 
through exemplary human lives lived by its proponents. However, there arise ripples 
of contradiction in the spirit of Sufism exhibited by them. An oft-cited instance is that 
of Abu Bakr Shibli’s insistence that he would get cured of his physical illness if the 
doctor who came to cure him converted to Islam. The story says that the latter 
consented, and Shibli was miraculously cured. Miracle or not, truth or not, the very 
gesture of the demand for proselytization defeats the spirit of Sufism. And yet there 
are examples of Sufis like Mansur al-Hallaj (b. 858 A.D.). With Mansur, we enter the 
period of Sufi philosophers and gnostics, who started articulating their direct 
connection with the divine Being in explicit terms, while divesting themselves of the 
false and illusive discourses of the phenomenal world which beleaguer mankind as an 
endless vortex of illusions and falsities. The discussions and debates on the 
distinctions between the different religious denominations are employed by the 
complacent and contentious clergymen, who are eager to maintain their own power 
position with regard to the credulous laymen. True mystics supersede such worldly 
discourses. The religious establishment denominates them as the Blasphemous. When 
Mansur al-Hallaj proclaimed ‘ana ‘ Haq’ (‘I am Truth’), he was accused of 
presumption and blasphemy. Hallaj met a deplorable fate. He was mercilessly 
executed in 922 A.D. Looking at the panorama of Sufis , three kinds of Sufis are 
listed: those who approach the divine Reality with purity of heart and soul, those who 
approach the divine Being with strict forbearance and self-discipline, and those who 


try to mimic the above two through their personalized idiosyncratic pretensions: 


* Krishna P. Bahadur. Sufi Mysticism. 1999. p 73 
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Hujwiri calls them, respectively, the men of union, of 
principles and of superfluities.”> 


The present research focuses on “the men of union”. 


Chapter three attempts a close study of Shah Abdul Latif’s life and philosophy 
in the matrix of the prominent Sufi poets of Sindh. Beginning with the biographical 
details of Latif’s childhood, love and marriage, the chapter goes on to elaborate 
Latif?s mystical journey which is inextricably interwoven with the folk narratives of 
Sindh. It is interesting to witness the saint-poet deriving mystical lessons from 
incidents and scenes of otherwise minuscular significance. The point upheld is that 
ideas are everywhere and are subject to re-iteration; what invests them with value is 
the emotion evoked in alliance with the conscious idea. The chapter dwells upon the 
poetic form of the Risalo; Shah Latif’s Risalo as a register of the contemporary socio- 
cultural framework; Sufism in the poetry of Latif; the path to the attainment of the 
divine Beloved; and the motifs in Latif’s poetry like life-in-death and death-in-life, 
the and the beautiful and the sublime aspects of nature in Latif’s poetry. The chapter 
also presents a panoramic view of an understanding of the way Sufism existed in 
Sindh via a detailed understanding of Sufi poets like Shah Inat ( d. 1717 A.D.), Shah 
Inayat of Jhok (1656-1718 A.D.) , Shah Abdul Karim (1536-1620 A.D.), Hazrat Mian 
Mir (1550-1635 A.D.), Qazi Qazan (d. 1551), Sachal Sarmast (1739-1827 A.D.), 
Dalpat , Bedil (1815-1873 A.D.) and Bekas (1859-1882 A.D.). 


Chapter four titled “Bulleh Shah’s Life and Philosophy in the Matrix of the 
Prominent Sufi Poets of Punjab,” discusses Bulleh Shah’s life and the topical references 
to the social and historical events which seem to have had an indispensable repercussion 
on Bulleh Shah’s poetry. Predominant motifs in Bulleh Shah’s verses are discussed like 
dream verses reality, the attainment of ‘baikaid sensibility’, emphasis on right action or 
‘karmavada’: the spinning wheel and its breaking down; knowing the un-knowable and 
the path of non-dualism (‘advaita’). Bulleh Shah’s mystical rendering of the folk- 
narratives of Punjab, his eclecticism and inclusivity endows Bulleh Shah’s poetry with 
perennial and universal appeal. Bulleh Shah is further discussed vis-a-vis the prominent 


Sufi poets of Punjab like Baba Farid, Shah Hussain (1538 c.- 1600 A.D.), Hazrat Mian 


°° Krishna P. Bahadur. Sufi Mysticism. 1999. p 79 
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Mir (1550-1635 A.D.), Shah Sharaf (1629-1724 A.D.), Sultan Bahu (1631-1691 AD), Ali 
Haider (1690-1751 A.D.), Khwaja Ghulam Farid and Waris Shah (1730-1790 A.D.). 


The fifth chapter, Parallelisms in the poetry of Shah Abdul Latif and Bulleh 
shah, performs a comparative study of the two poets via a close reading of their 
verses. In doing so, there is a simultaneous inter-textual analysis of Shah Abdul Latif 
and Bulleh Shah with their predecessors and contemporary Sufi poets. The chapter 
dwells upon the following facets of the poetic enunciations of Shah Abdul Latif and 
Bulleh Shah, by way of comparative thematology: the centrality of love (‘ishq’) in 
Shah Abdul Latif and Bulleh Shah; prudence verses foolishness; minimalism in 
discursive argumentation; the value of simplicity; the value of silence; symbolism; 
presence of strong women protagonists; emphasis on right action; historical 
interaction with the yogis of India; ‘advaitwada’ of Bulleh Shah and Shah Abdul 
Latif; the realization that the way to union with God is a lonesome journey; and the 
stages in the union between the human lover and the divine Beloved. The chapter 
brings forth how the true Sufi love for the Supreme Being is unconditional. The 
reward for absolute submission is absolute state of joy and bliss in the divine 
presence. There are no half measures in love on either side. Absolute fealty towards 
the divine Being is rewarded with absolute acceptance of the human soul within the 
fold of divine effulgence. Bulleh Shah and Shah Abdul Latif belong to that sublime 


group of Sufis termed by Hujwiri as “men of union””° 


. They are men of principles, of 
course, but they attain divine union not through a strict rule-bound adherence to 
principles but through absolute submission to the divine Beloved. Rumi, a Sufi model 


for all times, expresses the contours of total submission hence: 


Whatever instrument He makes me, that I am. 
If He makes of me a cup, a cup am IJ; 

If He makes of me a dagger, a dagger am I. 

If He makes me a fountain, I pour forth water; 


If He makes me fire, I give forth heat... 


*° Krishna P. Bahadur. Sufi Mysticism. 1999. p 79. 
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If He makes me a friend, I serve my friends. 
I am as the pen in the fingers of the writer, 


I am not in the position to obey or not at will.”’ 


This is the dual impulse in the Sufi spirit which percolates intense Sufi poets like Latif 
and Bulleh Shah. Their non-conformity from man-made ritualistic religiosity finds a more 
intense mystical instinct in absolute acquiescence with the will of the divine Beloved. 
Treading this path, they not just accept but, desire for a state of dissolution (‘fana’) in the 
will of God. Their rebellion with the human dictates and from the ecclesiastical 


prescriptions eventually brings them closer to the spirit and the soul of humanity at large. 


The conclusion shall attempt to give a compendium of the inferences drawn from the 
present research and how far the questions raised at the beginning of the research, 
regarding the spacio-temporal and socio-historical emergence and flourishing of 
Sufism in Sindh and Punjab and their philosophical interaction with existing mystical 
currents in India, have been answered and how Sufi paradigm validates its existence 
in the contemporary scenario marred with self-centered secession from the common 
weal. The conclusion sums up the research with an over-arching understanding of the 
select Sufi poets and their philosophical take on the hermeneutics of human life, and 
posits inferences drawn from a comparative thematic study of Shah Abdul Latif and 
Bulleh Shah, derived from back and forth inter-textual references to the Sufi and the 


Indian mystical trends. 


*1 The Masnavi: the Spiritual Couplets of Maulana Jalalu’d-din Muhammad Rumi. Trans. 


E.H.Whinfield. 1898. pp 242-243. 
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CHAPTER 1 


UNDERSTANDING SUFISM 


1.1 What is Sufism 
1.1.1 Defining Sufism 
James Fadiman in Essential Sufism defines Sufism hence: 


Sufism is often described as a path, suggesting both an 
origin and a destination. The aim of Sufism is the 
elimination of all veils between the individual and God. 
Traveling this path, one can acquire knowledge of 
Reality. God is the ultimate reality, not this phenomenal 
world of multiplicity.’ 


This pithy description enables an understanding of Sufism as a concept, a beginning 
and a way of life which culminates in the attainment of the divine Beloved through 
the teleological path of uplifting the veils or hindrances pertaining to the empirical 
world which separate human being from his divine source. The ultimate knowledge of 
the Supreme Being is the knowledge of ‘Reality’. A central aspect of the Sufi in its 


incipient stage was "non-conformity"” 


with regard to the religious staunchness and 
schismatic doctrines and dogmas. This non-conformity with established orthodoxy 
aims at harmony with the entire universe. Khan and S.Ram lay emphasis on the role 
played by the energy generated by non-conformity. In the words of Rabindra Nath 


Tagore: 


"They come with their laws and their codes to bind me 


fast; but I evade them ever, for I am only waiting for 


love to give myself up at last into his hands."* 


In Sufi paradigm, love or ‘ishq’ for the divine Beloved is an anathema to all 


schismatic voices and to the cacophony, friction or discord present between the inner 


James Fadiman and Robert Frager, eds. Essential Sufism. 1997. p 1. 
Masood Ali Khan and S. Ram, eds. Encyclopaedia of Sufism.vol 2. 2003. p 16. 
Ibid. p16. 
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and the outer world. Love acts as an antidote to the inner fidgetiness and 
psychological unrest. The finale of this love is its culmination in ‘fana’ (losing one’s 
‘wujud’ in the ‘wahadat’, complete submission and surrender to God, the divine 
Beloved) and ‘baqa’ (life-eternal in union with the divinity of the Supreme Being). 
Just as Sufism as a term cannot have a definitive and absolute description, similarly, 
there is no fixed path for the Sufi aspirant. We come across the following statements 
in the second volume of Encyclopaedia of Sufism: “The ways unto God are as the 


994 


number of the breaths of the sons of Man.” Khan and S. Ram cite another Sufi who 


qualifies the fluid nature of the path to the attainment of the divine Being: 


“Have you ever travelled by a tram? If you have, then 
you know that each passenger carries a ticket, which is 
non-transferable. No one can travel on another’s ticket. 
Such is the journey of the seeker after Truth.” 


This is followed by another citation: 


“Who showed the path to Majnun? Who showed the 


path to Leila? Love, then, follow love”.° 


These are some of those simplistic, and yet not so easy, pathways prescribed in the 
Sufi idiom, which lead to the attainment of the Supreme Reality. Further, in an 
attempt to chart the Sufi path, there is a great significance attached with ‘introspection’ 
and ‘silence’. Masood Ali Khan and S. Ram attach a great value to ‘silence’ as a tool 
in the realization of the spiritual path. They cite a great Sufi poet from Sindh, Darya 
Khan, hence: ‘“Out of the silence comes the voice”’.’ Truth and the Supreme Reality 


are envisioned, nurtured and realized in the silence of the heart. 


Masood Ali Khan and S. Ram explain the term “the Great Silence”, as being 


capacitated to distance the seeker away from the superficial world of the senses: 


...the great silence is not a vacuity; it is full of harmonies 
and hues, of visions and whispers; that the sky is full of 


Masood Ali Khan and S. Ram, eds. Encyclopaedia of Sufism.vol 2. 2003. p 20 
Ibid. p 20. 
Ibid.p 20. 
Ibid. p 20. 


YN Dw sa 
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invitations issued by God; and these invitations are being 
wafted by the wind and that when the individual receives 
his invitation, his soul is awakened from her sleep of 
self-sufficiency and she sets out on her journey to the 
home of the Beloved, whom she had forgotten while 
staying in the city of the senses.* 


Here, two kinds of binaries are created: silence as ‘vacuity’ verses silence as ‘fullness’ 
and the realm of ‘sleep of self-sufficiency’ in the city of senses verses the realm of 
‘wakefulness’ in an ardent search for the divine Beloved. Interestingly, ‘silence’ is 
dealt with in the verses of many prominent Sufis. Silence, in ordinary understanding of 
the word would be associated with vacuity, something which connotes a lack, a blank and a 
void. But in Sufi parlance, it is idiomatic that the normative and the commonplace import of 
words undergoes a complete transformation, so much so that a word connotes its own 
antonym. It is indeed a topsy-turvy world where words and categories lose their 
commonly accepted meanings. Hence, ‘silence’ does not mean a lack or an absence; 
instead silence provides an opportunity to transcend to a higher state of fullness. 
Further, it is the sensory perceptions that give us a sense of awareness and 
consciousness about our existence, but in Sufi paradigm, senses are hampering and 
obstructive in taking cognizance of our divine connection. Bulleh Shah moves a step 
further. He attains a state where all discursive dichotomies collapse and the saint poet 
says that he is neither in a state of sleep, nor in a state of wakefulness, “naa jaagadn 
naa saudn”’. In an absolute ‘advaitic’ (non-dualistic) stance, the saint-poet goes 
beyond all defining worldly binaries because he feels that the divine Beloved is not to 
be defined by reductive and restrictive categories of human knowledge and 


understanding. 


1.1.2 Technical terms in Sufi paradigm 


Many of the significant technical terms and phrases of Sufism are explained by Al 
Hujwiri in the fourteenth chapter of The Kashf Al-Mahjub (The Revelation of the 
Veiled). Hujwiri presents ‘waqt’ as the present time of a Sufi aspirant, so that the 


seeker after divine Reality lives in the present moment with complete obliviousness of 


Masood Ali Khan and S. Ram, eds. Encyclopaedia of Sufism.vol 2. p 21 
Vinod Shahi. Bulleh Shah: Samay aur Path.2012. p 80. 
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what is past and what is to happen in the future. Says Hujwiri: 


... the world becomes a hell to the possessor of waqt, 
because he is contemplating absence (‘ghaybat’) and his 
heart is distressed by the loss of his beloved; and 
sometimes his heart is like a paradise in the blessedness 
of contemplation, and every moment brings to him a gift 
and a glad message from God.'° 


However, the feeling of perfect happiness with God in the present moment is 
accompanied with a state or ‘hal’ of actual vision (‘iyan’)''. This state is bestowed 
upon the seeker by the divine presence. ‘Wag?’ is the condition of the seeker free of 
the anxieties and constraints of past and future, and desirous of entering into the state 


or ‘hal’ of direct presence of God: 


Waqt has need of ‘hal’, for ‘waqt’ is beautified by ‘hal’ 
and subsists thereby. '” 

“To ask about ‘hal’ is absurd” because ‘hal’ is the 
annihilation of speech (‘maqal aye 


Bulleh Shah and Shah Abdul Latif advocate ‘silence’ as it provides a more feasible 
condition for introspection and also because silence annuls the thought processes 


beleaguered by worldly discourses. 


Hujwiri in Kashf Al- Mahjub discusses two parallel terms: ‘Wajd’ and ‘Wujud’. These 
terms are applicable to human response to audition or ‘sama’. ‘Wajd’ implies grief due 
to loss of the Beloved and failure in attaining the Beloved. ‘Wujud’ implies the thrill 
in the attainment of the divine Beloved. The former involves intense desire for the 
Beloved and ardent seeking. The latter involves basking in the presence of the divine 
Beloved. Another set of technical terms in Sufi paradigm are ‘uns’ (intimacy) and 
‘haybat’ (awe). When man feels overwhelmed by the majesty (‘jalal’) and the 
splendour of God, the sense of awe (‘haybat’) brings with it a feeling of subservience, 


anxiety and distress. Whereas, when the seeker feels the sense of God’s beauty 


Ali Ibn Usman Al-Hujwiri. The Kashf Al- Mahjub. Trans. Reynold A. Nicholson. 1982. p 370. 
''  Tbid. p 370. 
'2 Ibid. p 369. 
8 Ibid. p 370 
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(‘jamal’), the seeker rejoices in the sense of intimacy (‘uns’) with the divine Being.“ 
The awe-inspiring aspect of God’s majesty leads to estrangement (“beganagi’) from 


Him, while the intimacy with the divine Being leads to oneness (‘yaganagi 2 hae 


The divine Being is called 'huviyat', 1.e., essence or absolute being, and manifests 


himself in all existences and under all conditions. 


The Lord of Unity is the grand origin of Multiplicity of 
names and attributes.'® 


The concept is very similar to what we come across in verse 8, chapter 8 of The 


Bhagwad Gita: 


All the various forms exist in the imagination of the 
perceiver, the substratum being the eternal and 
all-pervading Vishnu, whose nature is Existence and 
Intelligence. Names and forms are like bangles and 
bracelets and Vishnu is like gold.'’ 


The Sufis consider the soul of man a particle of divine breath or spirit. They consider 
it immortal and immaterial, and attribute to it the two qualities: “eternity without 
beginning and eternity without end”.'® The term ‘Qadim’, in Sufi parlance, is used to 
denote God. It means: “anterior to existence, i.e. it always was, and its being was 


anterior to all beings”.'” God is also given the attributes like ‘Azal’ and ‘Abad’. ‘Azal’ 


'* Ali Ibn Usman Al-Hujwiri. The Kashf Al- Mahjub. Trans. Reynold A. Nicholson. 1982.. p 376 

'S Tbid. p 377. 

'©  Lilaram Watanmal Lalwani. The Religion and Poetry of Shah Latif: The Greatest Poet of Sind. 
1889. p 35. 

'7 The Bhagwad Geeta. Trans. Swami Nikhilananda. 1947. p164. The Sanskrit text from reads: 


aferraaqege fet fait id fyi WA 
0 Dr; fofo/ HI okZg kod d Vd Knob AA 


The translator explains that “all things in the phenomenal world are endowed with five 
characteristics: existence, cognizability (that which makes a person aware of the existence of a 
thing), attraction, form and name. Of these, the first three belonging to ‘sat’, ‘chit’ and ‘ananda’ 
(existence, knowledge and bliss) belong to Brahman, which is the basis of everything and the other 
two, to the relative world. The characteristics of ‘existence’, ‘knowledge’ and ‘bliss’ are equally 
present in all material elements, animals, man, angels and Gods. These constitute their unchanging 
basis. It is the illusory name and form that makes one thing appear different from the other.” (The 
Bhagwad Geeta. Trans. Swami Nikhilananda. 1947. p165) 

Lilaram Watanmal Lalwani. The Religion and Poetry of Shah Latif: The Greatest Poet of 
Sind.1889. p 37. 

'9 Ali Ibn Usman Al-Hujwiri. The Kashf Al- Mahjub. Trans. Reynold A. Nicholson.1982. p 386. 
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means “that which has no beginning”.”” ‘Abad’ means “that which has no end”.”! For 
Sufi mystics like Mansur al-Hallaj and Al- Ghazali, human being partakes of these 


quintessential abiding qualities of the Supreme Being. 


Three similar sounding terms in the Sufi context deserve mention here: ‘tahalli’, 
‘tajalli’ and ‘takhalli’. ‘Tahalli’ is the “imitation of praiseworthy people in word and 


deed 9922 


It is a commendable exercise, but ostentation of the same is a punishable offence. 
‘Tajalli’, according to Hujwiri, is “the blessed secret of Divine illumination in the hearts 
of the blest, whereby they are made capable of seeing God with their hearts.””? ‘Takhalli’ 
implies a “turning away from distractions which prevent a man from attaining God”.” 
These distractions include the attraction which the empirical, scintillating, world holds for 
a spiritual seeker, be it the desire for a safe heavenly abode in the after-life or an abiding 
association with human bonding and worldly existence. All of these need to be renounced 


on the path to the attainment of God. 


Another concept central to Sufi understanding of the relationship between the 
human and the divine realm is that of emanation and immanence. Relation between 
the creator (‘rab’) and the created (‘abd’) and the relationship between ‘Dhat’ (essence 
of the Supreme Being) and ‘Sifat’ (His attributes) is understood by the Sufis either in 
terms of emanation or of immanence. Emanation is a process whereby the divine 


Being manifests Himself in the world. This manifestation of the glory of God is 


termed as ‘taj alli’.°° The theory of emanation holds the following principle: 


All originates from Him and that all should ultimately 
be absorbed in Him.”° 


Endorcing the same idea, Shams Tabriz holds the view: 


Union with the divine Being implies an understanding 
that everything belongs to Him, emanates from Him, 
and will ultimately merge in Him. Whatever exists 


° Ali Ibn Usman Al-Hujwiri. The Kashf Al- Mahjub. Trans. Reynold A. Nicholson.1982. p 386. 
*! Ibid. p 386. 

Ibid. p 389. 

Ibid. p 389. 

* Ibid. p 389. 

°° Ibid. p 275. 

°6 Masood Ali Khan and S. Ram, eds. Encyclopaedia of Sufism.vol 1. 2003. p 39. 
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between the firmament and earth belongs to Him. 
°7(Translation mine) 


Emanation presents a theory of descent or ‘tanazzulat’. In Sufi paradigm, God’s 
quintessence is ‘al Ama’, devoid of all relations and qualities. It is easy to understand 
this concept as parallel to the Hindu concept of a “‘nirguna’ Brahma. Masood Ali Khan 


and S. Ram explain the Vedic concept of ‘nirguna’ God from Svetasvatra Upanishad: 


The one God hidden in all things. 
All-prevailing, the inner soul of things. 


The over-seer of deeds (karman) in all things abiding.*® 


This God is un-definable, limitless, un-circumscribed by human mode of thinking. Yet, 
he is the supreme force who pervades all living things and watches over human deeds, 
virtue and vice. This God radiates divine benediction and divine effulgence by 
manifesting in all created beings of the universe, animal as well as vegetative. This 
process of individualization happens through what Sufis call His descent or 
‘tanazzulat’. God remains hidden behind the veil, unknown and unknowable in the 
state of transcendence. However, God’s descent and revelation in varied 
manifestations and configurations is a necessary step in human understanding of the 
divine essence or attaining close proximity with Him. The worldly manifestations 
(‘khalq’) of the single divine essence (“‘Haqq’) camouflage the latter and the uplifting 
of this veil is the vocation of the Sufi. Both ‘Haqq’ (Truth) and ‘Khalq’ (Universe) are 
complementary. ‘Haqq’ manifests and extends itself in ‘Khalq’. ‘Khalq’, in its 
multiplicity and individualization is a reminder of ‘Haqq’, the essence of truth behind 


the veil of individualization and manifestation. 


1.1.3 Steps in the Spiritual progress in Sufi parlance. 


The stations or ‘maqamat’ through which a mystic has to pass are enumerated by 


Shaikh Shihab-ud-din Suhrawardi hence: ‘Yauba’  (‘repentence’), ‘Wara’ 


*7 Farida Mailiki. Shams Tabrizi: Rumi Ke Kaamil Murshid. 2014. p 157. The Hindi version reads: 
ijeWeki sd: irkd kv FkegSbl ch d ble>ukfd | kd ¥ ijelek 


dkgdmihilsvkkgSv 6 m hegok! lekt Wkg&v kk Krhv & 


bu nislads(tp thd W gSog ijeRek dk gSA 
*8 Masood Ali Khan and S.Ram. eds. Encyclopaedia of Sufism.vol 1. 2003. p 232. 
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(‘abstinence’), ‘Zuhd’ (‘piety’), ‘Faqr’ (poverty), ‘“Sabr’ (patience), ‘Shukr’ 
(gratitude), ‘Khauf’ (fear), ‘Raza’ (hope), ‘ZYawakkul’ (‘contentment’), 


‘Riza’ (‘submission to the divine will’).”” 


As cited by Lilaram Watanmal Lalwani, the author of the Persian text Dabistan 


Mazahib enumerates seven degrees in the spiritual development of a Sufi: 


(i) penitence, obedience and prayer 

(ii) purity of the spirit from Satanic qualities 

(ii1) manifestation of the heart by laudable qualities 

(iv) application of the constitution to nothing else but 
God 

(v) extreme heavenly dominion 

(vi) realizing the realm of divine power 

(vii) attainment of ‘fana’, i.e., annihilation and ‘baqa’, 

i.e., eternal life. 

The concepts of 'fana' and 'baqa' are closely connected 

to each other: 

Fana is the absorption in God, non-existence, or 

effacement of the imaginary with true Being, like the 

loss of a drop of water in the ocean. Baga or eternal life 


is the union of the drop with the sea.*” 


‘Fana’ and ‘Baqa’ are two different psychological states: in the former, the seeker 
undergoes loss of his separate subjective identity; in the latter, the seeker gains a sense 
of fulfilment in eternal life in communion with the divine Being. According to 
Hujwiri, in a state of ‘fana’, the seeker is capacitated to attain strict forbearance by 
killing one’s lower desires or ‘nafs’, in Sufi terminology. In the state of ‘baqa’, the 


seeker loses all sense of distinction between “life and death, love and enmity, unity 


Khaliq Ahmad Nizami. “Muslim Mystic Ideology and Contribution to Indian Culture”. Sufism and 


Society in Medieval India. Ed. Raziuddin Aquil. 2010. p 2. 
°° Lilaram Watanmal Lalwani. The Religion and Poetry of Shah Latif: The Greatest Poet of Sind. 
1889. p41. 
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and diversity.” Khan and S. Ram explain: 


Renunciation of all worldly attachments is “fana’ and being 
in the presence of Divinity and Its Light is ‘baqa’, in which 
state a Sufi forgets all about himself and the world, and his 
tongue and word become the tongue and word of God.” 


‘Fana’ is the realization of the cessation of the individual consciousness as separate 


from the divine Being. 


As for the first three characteristics given in Dabistan Mazahib, they include 
the purification of the self from negative and retrograde tendencies which are a 
hindrance for the aspirant in his tryst to attain the divine Beloved. These negatives 
include the control of ‘nafs’ (‘the appetitive soul’), ‘ruh’ (‘the spirit’), ‘qalb’ (‘the 
heart’), and ‘aql’ (‘intelligence’) and a restraint of one’s inordinate desires and 
negative tendencies, which enthral the individual to his own individual centripetal 
self-centeredness. Steps four, five and six relate to the realization very similar to 
Arjuna after witnessing the ‘virat-rupa’ or the cosmic form’ of Lord Krishna, with 
innumerable life-forms emanating from God’s unlimited universal form and 
unnumbered life forms finally getting solace in the merger with the divine force, the 


one cosmic principal, the cause of all living forms, their genesis as well as dissolution: 


You are the original personality of Godhead, the oldest, 
the ultimate sanctuary of this manifested cosmic world. 
You are the knower of everything, and you are all that is 
knowable. You are the refuge, above the material modes. 
O Limitless form! This whole cosmic manifestation is 
pervaded by you.> 3 


*!_ Masood Ali Khan and S.Ram. eds. Encyclopaedia of Sufism.vol 1. 2003. p 33. 
32 ; 
Ibid. p 33. 
The Bhagwad Geeta. Trans. Swami Nikhilananda. Mysore: Sri Ramakrishna Math,1947. p 12. 
The Sanskrit text reads: 
Poe linn %i ¢" koi pk KiLRoel; fo'ol; ij ful wea 
cae aa a a a cae dd faa || 


You (‘tvam’) are the original Supreme God (‘Adi devah’). You are 
the transcendental (‘param’) refuge (‘nidhaanam’) of this (‘asya’) 
universe (‘visvasya’). You are (‘asi’) the knower (‘vetta’) and all 
that is knowable (‘vedyam’). The entire universe is pervaded by 
you, O! limitless form. 
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Ali Uthman Al- Hujwiri in his treatise on Sufism, Kashf Al Mahjub, translated 
by R.A.Nicholson as The Revelation of the Veiled, elaborately discusses the uncovering 
of the eleven veils on the path of realization of God. As per Hujwiri, the first veil 


34 Here the author discusses two kinds of 


concerns “the gnosis of God (‘marifat’) 
‘gnosis’: one, cognitional or ‘ilmi’; two, emotional or ‘hali’ and places the second as 
more authentic and closer to the heart. Cognitional knowledge fulfils the demands of 
Shariat or the law. Emotional gnosis approximates closer to the attainment of ‘haqiqat’. 
However, Hujwiri posits emotional gnosis with greater value, without completely 
relegating cognitional gnosis to the periphery. A gnostic feels attached only to God and 


detaches himself from everything else in the universe. Remarks Hujwiri: 


The real gist of gnosis is to recognize that to God is the 
kingdom. When a man knows that all possessions are in 
control of God, what other business has he with 
mankind, that he should be veiled from God by them or 


himself? All such veils are a result of ignorance.” 


The second veil to be uncovered concerns ‘Unification’ (‘tawhid’). Here, the 
seeker arrives at the acceptance that there is nothing except ‘Him’. No phenomenality, 
no ‘real’ existence other than the Supreme Godhead, “annihilation of separation 
(‘tafrid’y”*°, an understanding of unity (‘wahdaniyyat’) which denies the existence of 
anything disparate from God. In such a state, human entity loses his will and 
discretion and submits himself to the call of the divine. Sufi scholars like Abu Bakr 
and Shibli discuss the discrepancy in imbibing the ‘tawhid’ through an act of human 
agency. In the realization of ‘unification’, the active human agency becomes a 
hindrance and implies separation from the divine force. The actual realization of 
unification happens in a moment of absolute submission to God’s diktats and in a state 
of being overwhelmed by divine majesty. Cites Hujwiri: ‘Shibli says: “Unification 
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veils the Unitarian from the beauty of Oneness. Hence, unification does not 


involve an act of human will. The latter is a veil, a hindrance to be overcome through 


* Ali Ibn Usman Al-Hujwiri. The Kashf Al- Mahjub. Trans. Reynold A. Nicholson. 1982. p 267. 
> Tbid. p 174. 
°° Ibid. p 281. 
*7 Ibid. p 284. 
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complete submission and resignation to Him. In this state, says Hujwiri, “unitarian, 
unification and the One become all three causes of the existence of one another.”**® 
The description resonates the state of ultimate union between Shah Abdul Latif’s 
female protagonist and her divine eloved, which culminates in a merger between the 
seeker and the sought, the human and the divine. Sohini’s submission to the current of 
the formidable river makes up for coalescence between the two. She flows into an 
infinite unity, which abrogates all dichotomies, into a unified harmonious whole. This 
is the state where the “Gyanam gyeyyam tatha gyaata”*’, “knowledge, knower and 


knowable merge into a single unified whole”. 


940 


The third veil concerns “faith (‘iman’).”” This is an essential pre-requisite for 


positing all hope in the divine force, while understanding all material accoutrements 


as super-regoratory. Fourth veil involves “purification from foulness.”*! 


It implies 
overcoming a state of heedlessness towards the divine springs of human life. The fifth 
veil concerns “prayer” whose central tenet is, not fear of divine nemesis but, love 
(‘mahabbat’) for the divine Beloved. The sixth veil involves charity and liberality. 
Seventh veil concerns ‘fasting’, the eight veil concerns ‘pilgrimage’, the ninth veil 
concerns ‘companionship’, the tenth veil concerns understanding the technical 
phraseology of Sufism. The eleventh veil discusses audition (‘sama’). Hujwiri 
explains that knowledge can be gained through the five senses bestowed upon 
mankind: sight, touch, hearing, taste and smell. Audition of religious texts and prayers 
are commendable since this grants meaning and purpose to the sense of hearing. 
However, dancing (‘rags’) is disapproved by many early Sufi scholars as a improper 


to the solemnity of the mystical atmosphere: 


You must know that dancing (raqs) has no foundation 
either in the religious law (of Islam) or in the path (of 
Sufism), because all reasonable men agree that it is a 
diversion when it is in earnest, and an impropriety 
(laghwi) when it is in jest.” 


Hujwiri is completely against ‘dancing’ per se as a religious exercise. As a 


%8 Ali Ibn Usman Al-Hujwiri. The Kashf Al- Mahjub. Trans. Reynold A. Nicholson. 1982. p 267. 
* — Ashtavakra Geeta. Trans. Swami Nityaswarupananda. 1953. p 26. 

“0 Ali Ibn Usman Al Hujwiri. The Kashf Al- Mahjub. Trans. Reynold A. Nicholson. 1982. p 286. 
“| Tbid. p 291 

“Ibid. p 416. 
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consciously conducted “foot-play”, it is condemned as a frivolous activity, 


but when the heart throbs with exhilaration and rapture 
becomes intense and the agitation of ecstasy is 
manifested and conventional forms are gone, that 
agitation ( idtirab) is neither dancing nor foot-play nor 
bodily indulgence, but a dissolution of the soul. 


Hence, ‘sama’, which involves spiritual chanting and whirling bodily movements, is 
approved only if un-selfconscious and spontaneous. Hujwiri disapproves of ‘sama’ as 


a conscious or artificial act of performance. 


The four states through which a Sufi aspirant is commonly understood to pass 
are: ‘Shariat’, ‘“Tarikat’, ‘Marfat’, ‘Hakikat’. R.A.Nicholson describes ‘ilm’ as 


pertaining to ordinary knowledge whereas “direct knowledge of God based on 


9944 


revelation or apocalyptic vision” as belonging to ‘marifat’. Gnosis also takes the 


seeker into the realm of ecstasy, loss of body consciousness and being possessed by 
divine rapture. Nicholson cites the example of a tenth century wandering dervish who 
places God’s “exoteric revelation” as secondary to His “esoteric revelation”.” 


explains Nicholson, 


This means that the gnostic need not be dismayed if his 
inner experience conflicts with the religious law. The 
contradiction is only apparent. Religion addresses itself 
to the common herd of men who are veiled by their 
minds, by logic, tradition, and so on; whereas gnosis 
belongs to the elect, whose bodies and spirits are bathed 
in the eternal Light.“° 


In the state of 'shariat', human being, as a traveller on the path to divinity, follows the 
principles of religion or 'sharaa', and operates within the realm of the phenomenal 
world. In a state of 'Tarikat', the traveller becomes more of a 'fakir' or a recluse than a 
person of strict religious observance. James Fadiman explains: "Just as shariah refers 
to the external dimension of religion, the tariqah refers to the inner practices of 
Ali Ibn Usman Al Hujwiri. The Kashf Al- Mahjub. Trans. Reynold A. Nicholson. 1982. p 416. 
“R.A. Nicholson. Sufism: The Mysticism of Islam. Kindle ed. 2010. N.Pag. 


4 Ibid. 
46 Ibid. 
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Sufism...the shariah makes the outer day-to-day life clean and attractive. The tariqah 
is designed to make the inner life clean and pure. Each supports the other"*’. In the 
next stage called ‘marfat’, man comes to know the Real Being and he enters the realm 
of the world of divine power, 'Jabrut'. In the final stage called ‘hakikat’, human being 
gets completely engrossed with the Real Being and is placed in the station of 'Lahut'’, 
the world of the Real Being. While certain researchers place ‘haqiqat’ as the 
culmination of the Sufi mysticism and 'marfat’ as the penultimate stage, others do the 
vice versa. For instance, James Fadiman calls marifah or gnosis, the fourth stage in 
the Sufi's spiritual journey: "fourth is marifah, or Gnosis. Gnosis is superior wisdom 
or knowledge of spiritual truth. This is a deep level of inner knowing, beyond hagqiqah. 
More than momentary spiritual experience, marifah refers to an on-going state of 
attunement with God and with truth".“* Shah Abdul Karim, the great grand father of 
Shah Abdul Latif explains these four stages, as adduced by Lilaram Watanmal 
Lalwani, through the behavioural pattern and thought process of human beings 
positioned in these four distinct stages. A person positioned in the first stage called 
‘shariat' says: "kill the enemy before his giving injury"; man of 'tarikat' says: "kill the 
enemy after his giving injury"; the man of ' hakikat' reacts as follows: " give up 
(pardon) the enemy after his giving injury"; men of 'Marfat' maintain: " do good to the 


enemy after his giving injury". 


1.1.4 Concept of love 


The concept of love or ‘ishq’, for the Sufi, is not confined to a person or object. The 
Sufi loves indiscriminately. He sees a trace of divinity in every iota of the visible 
world. Extending the feeling of love and compassion towards all, the Sufi feels a 
sense of identity with everything around. There is an evanescence of friction. Love for 
God's creation and for the creator himself leads to complete sense of harmony and 
peace, inside as well as outside. The law of reciprocity of love is valid for a Sufi as 
well. The lover automatically receives love from the object of love. It reminds of 


Coleridge's “Dejection: An Ode”: 


“7 James Fadiman and Robert Frager, eds. Essential Sufism. 1997. p 12. 


48 : 
Ibid. p 13. 

®  Lilaram Watanmal Lalwani. The Religion and Poetry of Shah Latif: The Greatest Poet of Sind. 
1889. p 49. 
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O Lady! We receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does nature live, 
Ours is her wedding garment, ours her shroud!*” 


The path of love entails liquidation of the ego. The only hinderance in the path of love 
is the crystallization of ego. Moosa Raza elucidates the point with a quotation from 


the seventeenth century Persian poet Saib Tabrizi: 


Neest shu hastiyat az vay rasad 

Ta tu hasti dar tu kay rasad 

Ta nagardi mahvy-i khwaari u fanaa 
Kay rasad isbaaat az uzz-u baqa 


Become nothing so that your being may come from 
Him; as long as you exist, how can real existence come 
to you? As long as you are not absorbed, obliterated and 
annihilated, how can affirmation ever be granted you by 
the Almighty and the Eternal?°! 


1.1.5 Concept of Death 


Religious discourses describe death as a strong reminder of the evanescence of human 
life, its transitory and fleeting character and hence aptly admonishes humans to desist 
from unprincipled conduct, from debauchery, cheating and merciless, hurtful and 
unkindly behaviour. Al- Ghazzali inscribes an intense clarity about the meaning of a 


life led with immense self-consciousness of death as indispensable to human beings: 


Remember your contemporaries who have passed away, and were of your age. 


Remember the honors and fame they earned, the high posts 
they held and the beautiful bodies they possessed, and 
today all of them are turned to dust. How they have left 
orphans and widows behind them. No sign of them is left 
today, and they lie in the dark holes underneath the earth. 


°° Samuel Taylor Colerige.‘ Dejection: An Ode” . web. 12 Dec. 2018 <https://www.poetry 


foundation.org/poems/43973/ dejection-an-ode> 
>! Moosa Raza. In Search of Oneness. 2012. pp164-165. 
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Picture their faces before your mind's eye and ponder. Do 
not fix hopes on your wealth and do not laugh away life. 
Remember how they walked and now all their joints lie 
separated and the tongue with which they talked lightly is 
eaten away by the worms and their teeth corroded.” 


The portrayal of the unsparing aspect of death is meant to be a deterrent to uncomely 
and unprincipled human conduct. Idries Shah cites Omar Khayyam from Swami 
Govinda Tirtha’s 1941 book titled The Nectar of Grace, an analysis and translation of 
Omar Khayyam: 


You are not gold, ignorantly heedless one: 
That, once put in the earth, anyone 


Will bring you out again.”* 


Omar Khayyam wants to bring forth the puny and pathetic condition of man full of 
pride and self-esteem at one’s physical beauty and material accomplishments. 


Elsewhere Ghazli remarks: 


You possess only whatever will not be lost in a shipwreck. 


At the other end, there is Jalaluddin Rumi, who dispenses all anxieties about death by 
expressing his belief in the transmigration of the soul. The soul being in constant 
search for its divine springs, re-orients itself towards its divine font and is bound to 


attain the same, provided it intends to attain union with the divine Beloved: 


I have again and again grown like grass; 

I have experienced seven hundred and seventy moulds. 
I died from minerality and became vegetable; 

And from vegetativeness I died and became animal, 

I died from animality and became man. 

Then why fear disappearance through death? 

Next time I shall die 


°° ‘James Fadiman and Robert Frager, eds. Essential Sufism. 1997. pp 28-29. 


°? Idries Shah. The Way of the Sufi.1968. p 60. 
*  Tbid.p 57 
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Bringing forth wings and feathers like angels: 
After that soaring higher than angel— 


What you cannot imagine. I shall be that.° 


For the same reason, Omar Khayyam writes: 


Take some substance from Here to There— 


You will make no substance if you go with empty 
hand.*° 


Neelam Mittal 


Al Ghazali has struck the nail right in the head. Shakaracharya's " Bhaj Govindam" 


emphatically registers a similar sentiment: 


angam galitam palitam mundam 
dasanaviheenam jaatam tundam 
vridhdho yaati griheetwa dandam 
tadapi na munchatyaashaapindam 


Strength has left the old man’s body; his head has 
become bald, his gums toothless and leaning on 
crutches. Even then the attachment to worldly concerns 
is strong and he clings firmly to fruitless desires.*’ 


And Kabir says in his own style: 


Human life is like a water-bubble 


It will vanish like the morning star.* (Translation mine) 


Whereas to the layman death is a mere deterrent against immoral and impious conduct, 


the Sufis stand apart from the commonplace in their attitude of embracing, often 


55 
56 
57 
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Ibid. p 60. 


Idries Shah. The Way of the Sufi.1968.p 107. 


Adi Shankaracharya. “Bhaj Govindam”. Web. 16 June 2018 <https://sanskritdocuments.org/doc_ 
vishhnu/bhajagovindam.pdf.> 


Says Kabir: 


fell ART FageT, 3TH AleTA AY SAI 

ead ef FST aT, sat ART WHT | 

Aled sHdet Welt Hh Gorgel h AAle F al als et BAA A ave st 
SAT & Sle Se Te FSA TH HART Bley WL GATS & HOT HTEHTRT 
H feafeara ar fer ard él 

“Kabir ke Dohe”. Web. 20 jan. 2019 <https://www.hindivarta. 
com/pani- kera-budbuda-as-manas-ki-jaat/>) 
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beckoning, death as the gateway to the 'wisaal' or union with their beloved Lord. 


Huston Smith aptly puts it in the foreword to Essential Sufism: 


The Sufis are the mystics of Islam. Every upright 
Muslim expects to see God after death, but the Sufis 
are the impatient ones. They want God now-- moment 
by moment, day by day, in this life.” 

For the mystics with firm faith in God, self- annihilation or disembarking the 
plank of egotism and absolute submission to the will of the Supreme mover of the 
world is essential to a state of union with Him. This stage is reached through constant 
practice at self-effacement and through selfless dedication of all of ones deeds to God. 
Right action, piety and love of all life forms are an essential concomitant of such a 
person. But those who get hardened in selfishness and abide in sin find it impossible 


to take the road to self- annihilation. Writes Saadi of Shiraz: 


Green wood can be bent; 


When it is dry, it is only straightened by fire.” 


Control of desires and inordinate emotions like anger and lust is essential to climb the 
mystic ladder. It is essential to reach a stage of equipoise termed as 'sthitaprajna’ in the 


Bhagwad Gita: 


Prajahati yad kaman sarvan partha mano -gatn 

Atmany evatmana tustah sthita--prajnas tadocyate. 
When a man abandons all desires of the heart and when 
his spirit is content in itself, then is he called 
sthitaprajna, stable in wisdom.*! 


In this state of psychological poise and inner contentment, there is no desire for 
worldly honours and self- veneration. He is not affected by affront or derision. 


Masood Ali Khan and S. Ram cite Hazrat SheikhAli Hujwiri, hence: 
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James Fadiman and Robert Frager, eds. Essential Sufism. 1997. p ix. 
Idries Shah. The Way of the Sufi. 1968. p 85. 
Moosa Raza. In Search of Oneness. 2012. p 72. 
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“insult or ridicule of the friends of God is their relishing 
food”. A true Sufi relishes all ridicule and takes no 
notice of any insult done to him.” 


One practicing detachment from worldliness is capable of action unaffected by fear, 
anger or euphoria in a state of pleasure. Prophet Mohammad used the word ‘halim' for 
such a superior man of settled consciousness. He maintains equanimity and 
tranquillity even in the face of fortuitous circumstances. Such a person lives in the 
world, but is not of it. He expects nothing from his work and remains poised in action, 
yet detached from its fruits. Rumi emphasises committed action and to eschew 


inertness and slumbering inaction, but without focusing on its results: 


Koshish-e behooda bih az khuftagi 

Een dareen rah mitraash o mikhraash 

Taa dam-e aakhir dami farigh mubaash 

It is better to strive even vainly, than to sleep; this way 
remain struggling, striving until thy last breath, do not 
be idle for a moment.” 


Lord Krishna advocates ' nishkama karma' in The Bhagwad Gita’. Rabia of Basri 


substantiates the same principle in her oft-quoted lines: 


O God! If I adore you out of fear of hell, burn me in 

Hell. If I adore you out of desire for Paradise, lock me 

out of Paradise. But if I adore you for yourself alone, do 

not deny me the vision of your eternal beauty. a 
The glimpse of eternity is reserved for the pure, the one without attachment to 
worldliness. The reason is established well by Shah Abdul Latif in the Risalo.The 
concept is reminiscient of the vedantic concept of concurrence between ‘mati’ 
(situation of the mind at the moment of the death of human being ) and ‘gati' ( final 


destiny of the soul) and the following quote from Ashtavakra Geeta is pertinent here: 


One who considers oneself free is free indeed and one 
who considers oneself bound remains bound. "As one 
thinks so one becomes", is a popular saying in this 


°° Masood Ali Khan and S. Ram, eds. Encyclopaedia of Sufism. Vol1. 2003. P 26. 
°° Moosa Raza. In Search of Oneness. 2012. p 98. 
* Ibid. p 92. 
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: A 5 
world, which is so true.° 


This is an anthropocentric worldview endorsed by Indian Vedantic thought and 
cogently substantiated by Shah Abdul Latif.” It is interesting that this world-view 
coheres with the one propounded by English Renaissance philosopher Pico della 
Mirandola. Whether Pico della Mirandola in the Renaissance period of English 
literature had read AshtavakraGeeta is a tough question, yet the former's "Oration on 


the Dignity of Man" presents an exact parallel to Ashtavakra's thought. Writes Pico: 


Oh wondrous and unsurpassable felicity of man, to 
whom it is granted to have what he chooses, to be what 
he wills to be!®’ 


The concept of the great chain of Being, in the Renaissance period, which positions 
human being between god and beasts, allows for ascent towards the divine realm or 


degeneration towards the bestial state through human action: 


...upon man, at the moment of his creation, God 
bestowed seeds pregnant with all possibilities, the 
germs of every form of life. Whichever of these a man 
shall cultivate, the same will mature and bear fruit in 
him. If vegetative, he will become a plant; if sensual, he 
will become brutish; if rational, he will reveal himself a 
heavenly being; if intellectual, he will be an angel and 
the son of God. And if, dissatisfied with the lot of all 
creatures, he should recollect himself into the centre of 
his own unity, he will there, become one spirit with God, 
in the solitary darkness of the Father, Who is set above 
all things, himself transcends all creatures. 
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Ashtavakra Geeta. Trans. Swami Nityaswarupananda.1953. p 9. 
The tenth century wandering dervish, Niffari, discussed in detail by R.A.Nicholson, is in concord 
with Latif and the vedantic mystical view. I quote from Niffari: 
“And He said to me, ‘I deceive thee if I direct thee to aught save 
myself” 
“And He said to me,’ ‘If thou perishest for the sake of other than 
Me, thou wilt belong to that for which thou hast perished’. 
( Nicholson, Sufism: The Mysticism of Islam) 
Mirandola, Pico della. “Oration on the Dignity of Man’”.Web. 21 Dec. 2018. <http://www.andallthat.co. 
“ uk/uploads/2/3/8/9/2389220/pico_-_oration_on_the_dignity_of_man.pdf.> 
Ibid. 
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1.2 Role of Cross cultural interaction in the development of Sufism 


Mansur al-Hallaj born in 858 A.D. is another eminent Sufi figure. Persian in ancestry, 
Masood Ali Khan and S. Ram inform that his father was a convert from zoroasrtianism 
to Islam. Hallaj became disciple of several Sufi teachers in succession like "Tustari, 
Junayd and Amr Makki"™ with all of whom he finally broke. S. Ram also traces 
Hallaj's geographical itinerary through "Khurasan, Ahwaz, Persia, India and 


"70 


Turkistan"’’. This definitely made deep repercussion on his psychological journey in his 


desire to attain the truth of human existence. His indomitable fortitude and 


" 


single-minded pursuit of truth (Haqq) earned him fame as well as notoriety as "a 
dangerous intriguer, a Christian, a rank blasphemer, a charlatan and a martyred saint".”! 
Having proclaimed ‘anal haqq', 'I am Truth', he was charged with presumption and 


blasphemy. Nothing could deter him and Hallaj met his final fate hence: 


In the year A.D. 922 after eight years imprisonment, he 
was scourged, mutilated, hung on a gibbet, and finally 
beheaded and burned.” 


Hallaj extols Jesus to a sublime position, which suggests his being influenced by 


Christian theology. Masood Ali Khan and S. Ram cite Hallaj's eulogy of Christ hence: 


Praise be to him who manifested His humanity, 
the secret of His glorious divinity 


And the visible appeared to his creation in the form of 
one who eats and drinks 


So that His creation could perceive Him as in the flicker 
of an eye-lid.”* 


Christ's divine and human natures find a parallel in Hallaj's concept of 'Lahut' and 


Nasut'. The concept is parallel to the concept of ‘huwiat' and 'aniyat'. 


®° Masood Ali Khan and S. Ram, eds. Encyclopaedia of Sufism. Vol1. 2003. p 60. 


 — Ibid. p 60. 
7” Ibid. p 60. 
© Ibid. p 60. 
Ibid. p 61. 
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1.2.1 Christianity 


That Sufis were not completely ignorant of Christianity is clear from the fact that certain 
Gospel sayings are encountered in old Sufi autobiographies. There exist parables like the 
one from the life of Al Ghazzali adduced in Idries Shah’s book The Way of the Sufi. Here, 
Ghazalli explains the appropriate way of living life through a citation from the life of 
Jesus. Seeing some miserably sad people, Isa enquires about the cause of their 
predicament. The despondent group explains the fear of hell as the cause of their misery. 
Another set of disconsolate people reply desire for paradise as the cause of their 


predicament. A third group of people with their faces shining with joy reply: 


The spirit of Truth. We have seen Reality and this has 
made us oblivious of lesser goals.”* 


Christ calls the third group nearest to God. R.A.Nicholson gives some more 
references to Christian teachings as assimilated in Sufi paradigm. Ncholson cites how 
Ahmad ibn al-Hawari asked a Christian hermit: “what is the strongest command that 
ye find in your scriptures?”.”” The hermit explained love for God as the foremost 
principle of Christianity: “love thy creator with all thy power and might”.”° The 
influence of Christianity as Nicholson expatiates is two-fold: “ascetic and mystical”. ”” 
As per Nicholson’s exegesis, Islamic conquest of Persia, Syria and Egypt brought 
Islamic mystics in contact with Christian asceticism. Asceticism and monkish 
austerities found a new emphasis in Sufism. Nicholson explains a new fermentation 
taking place within Sufism due to the numerous changes in orthodox fixities. Now, 
instead of fear as the prime pivot for devotion towards the divine Godhead, love as a 
gift of God was foregrounded. There was an increased emphasis on gnosis as against 
material knowledge and pantheistic immanence of God in all created things. The 
gradual evolution of Sufism transported the seeker towards a more convincing faith, 


true to their heart, palpable to the inmost soul: 


Ultimately they rest upon a pantheistic faith which deposed 
the One transcendent God of Islam and worshipped in his 


™  Idries Shah. The Way of the Sufi. 1968. p 54. 

® R.A. Nicholson. Sufism: The Mysticism of Islam. Kindle ed. 2010. N.pag. 
7° Ibid. 

” ~ Tbid. 
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stead One Real Being who dwells and works everywhere, 
and whose throne is not less, but more, in the human heart 
than in the heaven of heavens.” 


1.2.2 Neo-Platonism. 


Majid Fakhry in the second edition of A History of Islamic Philosophy, mentions 
Theologica Aristotelis, an Aristotelian compilation with unknown author, and yet 
attributed to the neo-Platonist Diodochus Proclus (d. 485). The text was translated 
into Arabic by a Syrian Christian, ‘Abd al-Masih b. Na’imah of Emassa. Plotinus is 
referred to in the above texts as ‘Flutinus’, also referred to as ‘al-Shaykh al- Yunani or 
the “Greek Sage”.”” The central concept which finds concurrence between the Arab 
philosophical thought and neo-Platonism is the theory of emanation. Al Kindi 
isknown to have written a commentary on Theologica. The idea of the origin of the 
created beings from the ‘One’ Supreme Reality is endorsed by al-Kindi. Fakhry cites 


from the first chapter of theTheologica hence: 


To discuss the divine nature and exhibit it, by showing 

that it is the First Cause and that time and aeon [al-dahr] 

are both beneath it...°” 
The theory of emanation is explained in the Theologica hence: from the first cause 
virtue shines forth upon Reason, and futher to the universal and heavenly soul, to 
nature and further to the objects of generation and corruption. Further, Fakhry cites 
from the Theologica, explaining how according to this text “ the abject destiny of the 
soul...is bound up with the “ignoble” objects of sense, in preference to the “noble” 


. 81 
objects of reason” 


. Hence, the concepts which become a part of the Islamic 
neo-Platonism are: “the utter transcendence of the first principle or God; the 
procession or emanation of things from him; the role of reason as an instrument of 
God in His creation, and the locus of the forms of things, as well as the source of 


illumination of the human mind; the position of the soul at the periphery of the 


78 R.A. Nicholson. Sufism: The Mysticism of Islam. Kindle ed. 2010. N.pag. 
™ Majid Fakhry. A History of Islamic Philosophy. 1970. 1983. p 20. 

80 Ibid. p 22 

8! Ibid. p 22 
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Intelligible world and the link or “horizon” between the intelligible and the sensible 


worlds”*; and finally, says Theologica: 


...this action [of the One] issues forth from it without 
movement; and that the movement of all things is from 
it and through it; and that things gravitate toward it 
through a species of desire or appetite.*? 


This desire or appetite may direct the reason in two directions: (i) it may gravitate the 
soul towards the world of forms or (ii) it may create a proclivity towards ‘particulars’. 
The author of Theologica, explains Fakhry, “invokes the authority of Heraclitus, 
Empedocles, Pythagoras, and Plato, who are all said to have held that the soul 
descends into the body from the intelligible world and will rejoin it upon its release 
from the bondage of the body. This body Plato has described as a dungeon to which 
the Soul is temporarily consigned, whereas Empedocles has described the contempt in 
which matter was held, as the basest creation or emanation from the One and the 


lowest rung in the cosmic scale.”** 


Masood Ali Khan and S.Ram trace the development of Sufism from a purely ascetic 
ideal to the incorporation of gnostic elements. This change is said to have been 
brought about by the influence of Neo-Platonism, Persian, Indian and Buddhistic 


elements as well as Christian mysticism. Writes S.Ram: 


Now the ascetic, while not losing altogether his ascetic 
ideal, tends more and more to centre his attention in 
Gnosis and the Zahid (ascetic) becomes the Anf 
(gnostic). 


As exemplars of this characteristic in the development of Sufism, S.Ram mentions 
great Sufis like Ma'iuiu'l-Kaikhi, Sulaymanu'd-Daini and Dhul-Nun Misri. Instead of 
unthinking acceptance, quietism and asceticism, the gnostic assimilated elements of 
"theosophy, gnosticism, ecstasy and pantheism".*° Hujwiri in Kashf Al- Mahjub 
defines gnosis as “the life of the heart through God, and the turning away of one’s 
8° Majid Fakhry. A History of Islamic Philosophy. 1970. 1983. p 21 

88 Ibid. p 21 

**  Tbid. p 31. 


*° Masood Ali Khan and S. Ram, eds. Encyclopaedia of Sufism .Vol 1. 2003. p 58. 
86 : 
Ibid. p 58 
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inmost thoughts from all that is not God”.*’ Hujwiri aptly makes a distinction 
between the two types of gnosis: “cognitional (‘ilmi’) and emotional (‘hali’y’”**. He 
presents the latter as more profound and authentic cognition of one’s connection with 
God. Reason and intellection take man away from the realization of God. Both reason 
and intellect have their limitations. Hujwiri explains that the inference of the existence 


9989 


of God on intellectual grounds is “assimilation (tasbih)””” and denial of the existence 


of God on the same grounds is “nullification (ta’til)”.°° Reason and intellect operate 
in the phenomenal world. God cannot be limited to the phenomenal realm and hence 
cannot be defined by its parameters. Here is aquotation from Hakim Sinai, an early 
Afghan Sufi teacher, who insists on going beyond rational and intellectual faculties 


and gives prominence to the love-motif in Sufism: 


The essence of truth is superior to the terminology of 

‘How?’ or ‘Why?””” 
At the same time, the proclaimed gnostics can also be pretentious and boastful about 
their attainment. For instance, Dhu ‘1 Nun remarks: ‘“Beware lest you make 


pretensions to gnosis”: 


“the gnostics pretend to knowledge, 


But I avow ignorance: that is my knowledge.””” 


Uthman Al-Makki, a disciple of Junayd is known to have advocated ecstacy as a 


stepping stone to attainment of God: 


Ecstasy does not admit of explanation, because it is a 
secret between God and the true believers.” 


There began a new trend, in Sufism, of expressing the palpable and the hitherto 
eccentric mystical ideas and views from extraneous philosophical systems. Dhu'l Nun 
Misri, the early Egyptian Sufi scholar and alchemist is posited as an important 


figure in the percolation of neo-Platonic ideas into Sufi thought. Misri's father is 


87 Ali Ibn Usman Al-Hujwiri. The Kashf Al- Mahjub. Trans. Reynold A. Nicholson. 1982. p 267. 
88 Ibid. p 267. 

*° Ibid. p 270. 

°° Ibid. p 270. 

°!  Idries Shah. The Way of the Sufi. 1968. p 100. 

\e Ali Ibn Usman Al-Hujwiri. The Kashf Al- Mahjub. Trans. Reynold A. Nicholson. 1982. p 274. 
“Ibid. p 274. 
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known to have been a Nubian freedman of the Quraysh tribe”. ‘Quraysh' being a 


mercantile tribe known to have historically controlled Mecca and Kaaba, Misri 
outgrew the strict confines of orthodox religiosity and became a key figure in the 
percolation of neo- Platonic ideas into Sufi thought. This hypothesis has been 
endorsed by Professor Nicholson, the eminent scholar on Sufi studies. Masood Ali 


Khan and S.Ram also suggest: 


When we remember that he [Misri] was an Egyptian, it 
is not too much to suppose that the school of Alexandria 
had too much to do with the shaping of his thought.”° 


All kinds of stories and hagiographical narratives circulate around these early mystics. 
Simultaneously, there exist books like The Sufi Teachings of Dhu'l-Nun by 
Mohammed Rustom, which cite from the Arabic Sufi texts like Qut al qulub of Abu 
Talib al-Makki (d. 386/ 966), the Luma of Abu Nasr al' Sarraj (d. 378/ 988) and many 
others. Misri laid emphasis on gnosis and on the intuitive mystical approximation of 
spiritual truth revealed through divine ecstasy. Here we have the following citation 


from Sarraj's Luma as cited in Rustom's book: 


The audition [sama] is a true inrush which rouses hearts 
for the Real. Whoever listens to it as its due attains 


realization, and whoever listens to it for the sake of his 


ego commits heresy"”® 


Misri approved the capability of music to induce a state of ecstasy and consequent 
forgetfulness of the material world. He simultaneously undermines the value of 


intellect or rationalization in the progression towards the Divine Being: 


Whatever eyes can see relates to knowledge ['ilm'], and 
whatever hearts can know relates to certainty ['yaqin'].”” 


** Mohammed Rustom. The Sufi Teachings of Dhul Nun. 2013. Web. 1 May 2018. p 69.<http://www. 
mohammedrustom.com/wp-content/uploads/2013/05/The-Sufi-Teachings-of-Dhul-Nun-S W-24-20 
09.pdf.> 

°° Masood Ali Khan and S. Ram. Eds. Encyclopaedia of Sufism .Vol 1. 2003. p 59. 

°° Mohammed Rustom. “The Sufi Teachings of Dhul Nun”. 2013. Web. 4 April 2018. <http://www. 
mohammedrustom.com/wp-content/uploads/2013/05/The-Sufi-Teachings-of-Dhul-Nun-S W-24-20 
09.pdf> 

°7 Masood Ali Khan and S. Ram, eds. Encyclopaedia of Sufism. Vol 1. 2003. p 71. 
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Persian influence on the Sufism is also well documented. Majid Fakhry documents 
the existence of an Arabic translation of a book of fables called Kalila wa Dima, 
translated by the Persian Ibn al-Mugaffa from Pahlevi. The book was originally 
written in Sanskrit. Its original author is understood as the Indian sage, Bidpai. Here is 
an example of how translation enables cultural, moral, religious and ethical exchange, 
so much so that a text like Kalilawa Dimma acquires perennial value in the literary 
profile of Arabic and “has always occupied a prominent position in the history of 


- 5 ‘ 8 
Arabic prose, as well as in moral exhortation.” 


After the accession of the Abbassids in 750 A.D., the Arabs and the Persians stood 
eyeball to eyeball at an interface between their cultural and religious competitiveness. 
The new generation of Persian thinkers became instrumental in transmitting Greek 
and Persian ideas into the Islamic theology. These aspects of cultural exchange 
contributed to the consequent syncretism in Sufi mysticism. Fakhry remarks that the 
immense influence of the Persians can be understood by the fact that “the chief 
luminaries of Islam were of Persian origin: the greatest Grammarian Sibawah (d.793 
A.D.c), the greatest philosopher, ibn Sina (d. 1037A.D.), and the greatest theologian, 


al Ghazali”,”” 


1.2.3 Indian Mystical Trends 


Masood Ali Khan and S. Ram document the importance of “extraneous influences" on 
Sufism in its "evolution to the sublimity it has come to acquire"!””. Occupation of 
Makran and Kankan by the Arab army as early as A.D. 672 and the conquest of Sind 
by the Abbasid Empire triggered a chain of cross-cultural interactions. S. Ram 
documents the translation of Brihamsiddhanta and Khandakhadyaka into Arabic 
during the time period of Mansur al-Hallaj. The period of khalifa Harunu Rashid saw 
the translation of Sanskrit treatises on arithmetic, philosophy, astrology and medicine 
into Arabic. The visit of Al Muwaffiq and Al Beruni around 1030 A.D. to India and 


their appreciation and documentation of "Indian Literature, religion, philosophy, 


°8 Majid Fakhry. A History of Islamic Philosophy. 1983. p 35 
” — Ibid. p 36 
'00 Masood Ali Khan and S. Ram. eds. Encyclopaedia of Sufism .Vol 2. 2003. p 143. 
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chronology, astronomy, geography, astrology, customs and laws..."/7! 


speaks volumes 
about the indispensable and healthy cross-cultural interaction. Al Beruni is known to 
have translated Kapila's Samkhya and Patanjali's Yoga Sutra, as well as introduced 
Srimadbhagvadgita to his people. Khan and S. Ram comment on the escalation in 
literary and philosophical exchanges, "for down the centuries Sufis began to study 
Hindu scriptures, their attitude mellowed towards idolatory and polytheism". '°° This 
process reached its acme with Dara Shikoh, the eldest son of Shahjahan. Dara's 


Persian translations of the Ramayana, the Gita, the Upanishads and the Yogavashista 


gained fame. S. Ram writes: 


The Sirr-i-Akbar translation of the Upanishads, begins 
with 'Om Sri Ganeshaya Namah’. According to Dara 
Shikoh, the opening chapter of the Koran, Sura Fatiha, 


is Omu'l-Quran which he regarded as corresponding to 


the Vedic word OM in both meaning and context.”° 


As expected, Dara Shikoh meets the same fate as Hallaj and Sarmad. The fight against 
man-made stringent confines of Hinduism and Islam was hence fought by men from 


both sides of communal divide. 


Another seminal Sufi, Abu Yazid'l Bistami (804-874 CE), also called Bayazid Bistami 
is an exemplary figure of the cultural and intellectual amalgam we are looking at. 
Bayazid Bistami has a Persian ancestry. His grand father, Sharawan, is known to have 
been a zoroastrian. His Sufi teacher, Abu Ali of Sind, has Indian origin. Ideologically, 
Bistami is known for his pantheistic ideas. Masood Ali Khan and S. Ram cite his 


famous saying: 


Beneath this cloak of mine, there is nothing but God. 
Glory to me! How great is my majesty! Verily I am God; 
there is no God beside me, so worship me! a 


Abu Ali was from the Indian region of Sind. R.C.Zaehner's research on Bistami and 


his spiritual teacher is elaborated in a thesis published in two books: (1) Mysticism: 


'0l Masood Ali Khan and S. Ram. eds. Encyclopaedia of Sufism .Vol 2. 2003. p 143. 
'2 Tid. p 143. 

'8" Tbid. p 143. 

'* Tid. p 60. 
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Sacred and Profane (ii) Hindu and Muslim Mysticism. In the latter, Zaehner cogitates 
that “Abu Ali of Sind was a convert; Bistami taught him how to perform the 
obligatory duties of Islam; since a convert from Sind, then necessarily a convert from 
Hinduism; and if Hindu, then surely acquainted with Sankara's monism, which 


ultimate truths he must have conveyed to Bistami”.'”° 


The Sufi understanding of the divine Being and the conception of God in 
Indian mysticism have striking similarities. The ‘Wahadau’l Wujud’ (unity of Being) 
of Sufi paradigm corresponds with the Indian concept of ‘Advaita’ (non-dualism’). 
The explanation offered by the Sufis is that God created this universe out of the 
creative Truth (‘Haqq’). Creative Truth is the substance (‘hayula’) of the universe. 
God does not divide Himself into parts in the process of creation. Instead, explain 


Masood Ali Khan and S.Ram: 


Creative Truth lent his ideal protypes (haqa’iq) the 
name of creatureliness in order that the mysteries of 
Dvinity and their necessary counterparts may be made 


manifest. !° 


Even the analogies used by the two mystical frameworks have a striking similarity. 


Explaining the concept of wahadatu’! Wujud, Jili says: 


The Universe is like ice, and God, the Magnified and 
Exalted, is the water which is the origin of this ice. The 
name ice is lent to that frozen thing and the name water 


is the right name for it. ou 


Khan and S.Ram cite an example of the explanation of non-dualism offered by a 


Vedantist, from Chhandogya Upanishad: 


Uddalaka explains to his son Svetaketu the mystery how 
the things that exist spring from the primary Unitary 
Being. For example, clay may be moulded into several 


'5 R.C. Zaehner. Hindu and Muslim mysticism.1960.Web. 1 May, 2018. p 91. 
'0° Masood Ali Khan and S. Ram. eds. Encyclopaedia of Sufism .Vol 2. 2003. p 145. 
107 : 

Ibid. p 145. 
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things...the reality behind every article is only clay. me 


In a similar vein, there emerges the following concept in The Bhagwad Geeta: 
“Names and forms are like bangles and bracelets and Vishnu is like gold.”!°” Further, 
Ramanuja’s ‘Vishistadvaita’ or “modified non-dualism’ corresponds well with the 
Sufic ‘Wahadatu’l Shuhud’. ‘Vishistadvaita’ or ‘modified non-dualism’ understands 
God and his creation as separate, though the creation inclines itself towards the 
attainment of the divine. Where advaita or non-dualistic model focuses on the concept 
of ‘All is He’, the ‘Vishistadvaita’ or ‘modified non-dualism’ points towards the 
concept of ‘All is from Him’. The latter was, however, misplaced and misused by 
autocratic opportunists like Ahmad al-Faruqi al-Sirhindi (1564-1624), who placed 
himself in the position of the divine Godhead and subjugated his subjects with abject 


claims of self-deification. 


Early Sufis like Al- Bistami and Al- Hallaj regarded Muhammad's role as 
mediator between God and man as somewhat secondary. Al- Bistami took resort to 


"extravagancies" (‘shahadat’)! 


, which have a bearing on the general mystical themes 
of ecstasy and union with God, and imply an insinuation of self- deification, but 
without any presumptuous or blasphemous intention. Zaehner, in Hindu and Muslim 
Mysticism, expatiates how Bistami lived chronologically at the time in which the 
revival and systematization of Vedantic thought itself was being actively pursued by 
Shankara (d. 820). Other than Bistami's utterances: "Glory be to me", "I am Thou", "I 
am I",''! Zaehner cites the wildest of his utterances, from Al Salhaji's Managqib al 
Bistami, where in his search for God, Bistami proclaims: " I plunged into the ocean of 
malakut [the realm of ideas], and the veils of divinity [‘lahut’], until I reached the 
throne and lo! It was empty; so I cast myself upon it and said: “Master, where shall I 
seek thee? And the veils were lifted up and I saw that I am I, yea I am I. I turned back 


into what I sought, and it was I and no other, into which I was going".'!? 


'08 Masood Ali Khan and S. Ram, eds. Encyclopaedia of Sufism .Vol 2. 2003. p 145. 
'  Bhagwad Geeta. Trans. Swami Nikhilananda.1947. p164. 

"10 Tbid. p 76. 

''l Majid Fakhry. A History of Islamic Philosophy. 1970. 1983. p 273. 

"2 Tbid. p 273. 
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The capacity for making such extravagant claims in the ninth century, without 
impunity, comes from the expedient deployed by Sufis like al- Bistami: "affected 


madness". Ali Bin Uthman Al-Hujwiri writes in Kashf Al- Mahjub: 


Do you not see that Shibli said: “Al Hallaj and I are of 


one belief, but my madness saved me, while his 


intelligence destroyed him. ie 


Other Sufis like Ibn Sina, al- Shibli (d. 945), Abi'l Khayr (d. 1049), in the next two 
centuries gave emphatic expression to features of extravagant mysticism, such as 


eccentric behaviour and affected madness. 


It is interesting to note the parallels between the Indian bhakti poetry and Sufi 
poetry. Motilal Jotwani discusses the use of the poetic form ‘doha’ as common to both 
Bhakti poets and Sufi poets like Sachal and Dalpat. The content of the verses of both 
move around advaita (non-dualism). The tradition of Bhakti and Sufi cult are 
co-terminous and co-incidental on the Indian soil, despite proclamations, by the 
orthodox Hindus and Islamists, of their ideological and conceptual exclusivity. If 
Bhakti is understood as a Dravidian revolt against what Taufiq Rafat calls "the Aryan 


sacerdotalism and philosophy" sts 


, so was Sufism a departure from orthodox Islamic 
ritualism and staunchness. In form, both Bhakti and Sufi tradition expressed 
themselves in an idiom close to the modes of localized speech patterns, gravitating 
away from strict prosodic regulations and elitism associated with Sanskrit and Persian. 
The connections do not end here. There is also a prominent sense of contemporaneous 
development of the two. Though distanced geographically, the temporal framework of 
early Bhakti poets and the early Sufis coheres quite well. Ramanuja (d.1137) the early 
Tamil poet, Madhava (1197-1276) the Karanese poet and Nimbarka, the Telugu poet 
placed in the thirteenth century find a parallel set of Sufi poets in the North: 
Moinuddin Chishti (1142-1236 A.D.), Baha-ud-din Zakariya (1170-1262 A.D.) and 
Qutbuddin Bakhtiar Kaki (1173-1235 A.D.). Bakhtiar Kaki’s most famous disciple 
and spiritual successor was Fariduddin Ganjshakar (1173-1265A.D.), who in turn 
became the spiritual master of Delhi's noted Sufi saint, Nizamuddin Auliya (d. 1325 


"Ali Ibn Usman Al-Hujwiri. The Kashf Al- Mahjub. Trans. Reynold A. Nicholson. 1982. p 151. 
"4 Taufiq Rafat. Bulleh Shah: A Selection. 2014. p10. 
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A.D.), who himself was the spiritual master of Amir Khusrau (d.1325 A.D.) and 
Nasiruddin Chirag-e-Delhi. Another important contemporaneous Sufi figure is Syed 
Usman Marvadi (1177-1274 A.D.), popularly called Lal Shahbaz Qalandar. Amir 
Khusrau enjoys an iconic place in the history of Indian Sufi literature. This mystic 
disciple of Hazrat Nizamuddin Auliya, wrote in Persian as well as Hindavi. His verses 
are replete with the Sufi impulse of intense desire for the divine Beloved. The most 
popular lines from Amir Khusrau, eulogizing his spiritual mentor, display absolute 


submission and reverence towards the teacher 


Chhap tilak sab cheeni ray mosay naina milaikay 
Prem bhatee ka madhva pilaikay 

Matvali kar leeni ray mosay naina milaikay 

Gori gori bayyan, hari hari churiyan 


Bayyan pakar dhar leeni ray mosay naina milaikay 


You've taken away my looks, my identity, by just a 
glance. 

By making me drink the wine of love, 

You've intoxicated me by just a glance; 

My fair, delicate wrists with green bangles on them, 


Have been held tightly by you with just a glance.''° 


In an article, “Amir Khsrau’s lasting tryst with love”, Pranav Khullar writes: 


At the heart of the Sufi mystical experience lies ‘zikr’ or 
remembrance of God. In its musical expression through 
Quawalli, it has become synonymous with Amir Khusrau, 
whose musical idiom presented a unique synthesis of the 
Persian and Hindu-Braja cultures. His prodigious literary 
and musical experimentation is a unique effort at creating a 


universal Sufi language of love..''® 


Syed Usman Marvandi (1177-1274 A.D.), popularly known as Lal Shahbaz Qalandar, 
was a Sufi saint and religious-poet of Pakistan and Afghanistan. He is highly regarded 


and respected by people of all religions because he preached religious tolerance among 


"IS “Amir Khusrau quotes”. Web. visited 18 september, 2018. 


<https://www.goodreads.com/author/quotes/3422102.Amir_Khusrau> 
Pranav Khullar. “Amir Khsrau’s lasting tryst with love”. The Times of India. 17" November 2008. 
Web. 18 November 2018. <https://timesofindia.indiatimes.com > 
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Muslims and Hindus. He was called Lal ("ruby-colored") after his usual red attire and 
"Shahbaz" to denote a noble and divine spirit and "Qalandar" as he was a wandering holy 
man. The spiritual song "Dama Dam Mast Qalandar" glorifies Lal Shahbaz Qalandar's 
teachings, and the song is widely cherished in Pakistan, India, Afghanistan and 
Bangladesh. Masood Ali Khan and S. Ram in the second volume of the Encyclopaedia of 


Sufism cite Lal Shahbaz hence: “I banished duality from my mind, and saw both the 


worlds as One—So I See One. Seek One, know One, and Proclaim One.”'!’ In Multan, 


he met Baha-ud-din Zakariya of the Suhrawardiyya order, Baba Fariduddin Ganjshakar of 
the Chishtiyya and Syed Jalaluddin Bukhari. The friendship of these four became 


legendary,they were known as the “Chaar Yar’. 


Taufiq Rafat aptly presents significant parallels between Bulleh Shah and the 'Vacana' 
tradition Bhakti poets from Kannada from 1100 to 1200 AD. The most perspicuous 
similarity between the two apart from parallel mystical traits is the spontaneity of the 
verses, close to everyday colloquial speech pattern and rhythm. Rafat quotes Kanarese 


Chowdayya's free verse: 


Winnow, winnow! 

Look here, fellows, 

Winnow when the wind blows. 
Remember the winds 

Are not in your hands, 
Remember you cannot say 

T'll winnow, I'll winnow 
Tomorrow.’ '® 


Rafat compares it with Bulleh Shah's dexterous employment of localized metaphor: 


Lass, look to your spinning 
The new cotton crop is in. 


Take it for scouring, and then 


''7 Masood Ali Khan and S. Ram, eds. Encyclopaedia of Sufism .Vol 2. 2003. p 285. 
"8 Taufiq Rafat. Bulleh Shah: A Selection. 2014. p 12. 
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Sit down to spin and spin, 
Or spinning time will be gone 


Lass look to your spinning.''” 


There is a similarity in the inversion of the ‘carpe diem' theme and engagement of 
scarcity of time in focused labour instead of losing it in wasteful meaningless activity. 
There are also similarities with the works of Kannada poets Basavanna, Dasimayya, 


Mahadeviyakka and Allama Prabhu: 


Two characteristics were distinct in this poetry. It broke 
with the conventional polytheistic religion conveyed 
through Sanskrit and took one God, Shiva, for 
celebration in a local dialect; and it assumed an 


iconoclastic tone which subverted the orthodoxy and 


delivered sharp rebuke to the spiritually complaisant. ee 


The "local dialect", "iconoclastic tone", subversion of orthodoxy and delivering sharp 
rebuke to the complaisant all cohere so well with the description of Bulleh Shah’s 
verses. The sense of pain of an ardent lover for the divine Beloved is expressed in 


parallel expressions in Basvanna: 


Siva, you have no mercy 
Siva, you have no heart 
Why did you bring me to birth 
Wretch in this world 
Exile from the others?’”! 
And here is Bulleh Shah’s parallel enunciation: 


Don't take on this thing called Bhakti 
Like a saw 

It cuts when it goes 

And it cuts again 


When it comes. 


If you risk your hand 
'? Taufiq Rafat. Bulleh Shah: A Selection. 2014. p12. 
'° Thid. p 12 
1 Thid. p 12 
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With a cobra in a pitcher 
Will it let you 


Pass?!2? 


Rafat also brings to our notice Mahadeviyakka (twelfth century) describing God as an 
illicit lover and explains how she brings to mind Bulleh Shah's description of God as 
thief, in his famous Kafi,"Meri bukkal de vicch chor". What we notice in all of the above 
mentioned instances is the poet-lover's intense devotion for the divine Beloved expressed 
in an idiom which takes the lover and the Beloved by turns or together out of the fold of 
laiety or the commonplace and re-situates both in a position of either utter humility or 


marginalized position in a gesture of extreme self-abasement. Bulleh Shah says: 


I am just a sweepress. 

Hair uncombed, barefoot, I receive word 

Of his coming... 

Being untouchable none comes near me... 
This is my life: cold and sickness and scorn, 


An empty stomach, clothes that are torn. - 


Mahadeviyakka is quoted hence by Rafat: 


O brothers why do you talk 
To this woman, 

Hair loose, 

Face withered, 


Body shrunk?!” 


What are we trying to say and what do these parallels mean. What is the 
underpinning of these intense parallels between poets geographically situated so far 
away, even temporally distanced by more than four centuries and linguistically 
different from each other. These parallels seem to come from the same source 
wherefrom come parallels like al-Hallaj's ‘anal Haqq' and Shankaracharya's 
‘Shivoham Shivoham'. The trans-mental structures and a deep delving into the 
'2 Taufiq Rafat. Bulleh Shah: A Selection. 2014. p 12 


'3° Thid. p 14 
4 Thid. p14 
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inner-most mystical instincts of mankind takes humanity to the core of the mystical 
springs of human life. This epicenter would be the hub of what Goethe calls 
‘weltliteratuer’ or world literature: compilations of literatures from around the world 
springing from the inner-most convictions, feelings and emotions of mankind, which 
despite their manifold variations would concur at some point of its inception. The 
Ideological concurrences between the Sufi cult and the Bhakti cult explain the 
tremendous success of the Sufi poets in the Indian sub-continent. Self- abnegation, 
asceticism and renunciation of worldly life with the ultimate aim of finding repose in 
self-effacement and merger with the divine source. Undeniably, the ultimate union 
between the individual 'l' and the Supreme 'T' is the final aim of both the Sufi and the 


Bhakti poet and this is where the two cohere. Writes Popati Hiranandani: 


The essence of the doctrine of Sufism is," You are the 


one whom you seek". The seer and the seen are the one 


and the same.!*° 


In this context Mansur-al-Hallaj's " I am Truth", where the only Truth with an abiding 
and permanent value is the Supreme Being, finds an indispensable parallel in 
Shankara's " Aham Brahmasmi", " I am the Creator". In both Sufi and Bhakti form of 
mysticism, the subject and the object become one in the sublime moment of 
self-realization. In this moment, self-realization becomes synonymous with 
God-realization. These simple one-liners are elaborated upon by Sufis in very 
impressive and moving allegories as well as analogies drawn from real life 
experiences. Popti Hiranadani adduces an allegory accorded to the Sufis, one which 


has been elaborately dwelt upon by Attar in The Conference of Birds: 


Once birds of all kinds decided to find their king Simurgha, 
the bird —_ with the golden wings. They flew towards the 
valley, where Simurgha lived. Leaving behind all those 
who were tired and were tempted by the luxuries of the 
midway, thirty of them reached the valley. When they 
descended, they found that their wings have turned golden 
and they are themselves the Simurgha. (‘Si' means thirty 
and 'murgha' means birds)'”° 


Motilal Jotwani places Latif directly within the fold of the ‘Bhakti’ tradition. He discusses 


"5 Popti Hiranandani. Sindhis: The Secret Treasure. 1980. p 85. 
6 Tid. p 85. 
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the contours of what he terms "Indian Sufism", in his introduction to the book Shah Abdul 
Latif: Seeking the Beloved. Sindhi Sufism varies from the Middle East in that the human 
seeker assumes the role of the female lover desiring the divine Beloved who is a male. In 
the tradition of Kabir who says "Rama is my husband, I am his little bride", Shah Latif 
becomes the female protagonist of the Sindhi folk tales whether Sasui, Moomal or Sohini 
and desires union with the divine beloved, Punhoon, Rano or Sahar. While the Islamic 
mould preserves a certain level of distance between the seeker and the sought, the Sufis 


abrogate this gap as in the following verse from the Risalo: 


When I become Punhun, I know the pain 


For I was Punhun myself.'7” 


The sentiment synchronizes well with the Vedantic precept: ;Tat tvam asi’ (That thou 
art.) Shah Latif reinforces the idea in “sur Kalyan” hence: 

The sound and its echo are the same. 

Before utterance, the echo and the sound were one 


Then became two and then again one.!*8 


Jethwani concludes with an apt remark: “This is pure Vedanta philosophy of One in 
All; All in one.”'” This is the advaita philosophy driven home by the saint poet 
through examples drawn from quotidian empirical experiences. Jalaludin Rumi 
advocates annihilation of the distinction between “this and that” and to free oneself 


from the “tyranny” of dualism: 


O Heart! Until, in the prison of deception, 
You can see the difference between This and That, 


For an instant detach from this Well of Tyranny; stand 
outside. °° 


"7 Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi. 1965. p ...... 
8 Aruna Jethwani. The Sufi: Shah Abdul Latif. 2013. p 20. 
i}MMis| 61 Mbo: ob tht sy gh 


gy kv xgmxMd ch. meac f/; iA 

ale aot ST Wel SAT Aled St a Gar! wfaeats Sten Sar We St 
ZI 4 wah ak vieatt fact a 2%, tac a A al aaiq fa a ae 
gf { Motilal Jotwani. ed. Shah Latif ka Kavya. Trans. Manishankar 


Dwivedi. 1969. p 48) 


9° Tid. p 20. 
30 Tdries Shah. The Way of the Sufi. p106. 
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The third section of Majid Fakhry's discussion on Sufism called "synthesis and 
systematization-- Al-Ghazali and Ibn Arabi" explains the gestalt and the logos of 
striking compatibility and a balance in the co-existence of orthodoxy and individualist 
subjectivity of the Sufi poets. Al-Ghazali's chief masters are documented as al-Junayd, 
al-Makki, al- Bistami and al-Shibli. Ghazali formulated a radical mystical creed 
essentially compatible with orthodoxy. The three key elements of Ghazali's ‘synthesis 


and systematization’ are delineated by Fakhry hence: 


(i) The Koranic concept of a Supreme Being, 
wholly other than the world, which he created by an 
unconditioned act of free will. 


(ii) The neo-Platonic hierarchy of being in which 
reason serves as a link between God and his creation. !*! 


(iii) The Hallajian concept of God dwelling in the 


soul and using it as an instrument.'*” 


Such a fine amalgamation of ideas can be termed a pragmatic re-alignment of mystical 
ideas, with no malice against anyone and no loss to one's personal spiritual sentiments. 
Al Ghazali serves the dual purpose of not contesting the omnipotence and 
other-worldliness of the divine Being and yet makes that divine force approachable and 


attainable via a neo-Platonic link between the human and the divine Being. Similar 


'3! Majid Fakhry, in the fourth chapter of the second edition of The History of Islamic Philosophy, 


discusses the incorporation of neo-platonism in the development of Sufi mysticism, in particular 
through al-Farabi, a diligent scholar from Farab, Transoxania, impressed by neo-Platonic 
philosophy of Proclus.in neo-Platonic thought, pure and absolute consciousness called the First 
Principle ( analogous to the divine realm in Sufi paradigm) has beneath it, and derived from the 
first principle, the existence of individual consciousness. The first principle is denominated as the 
first hypostasis while the derivative sub-ordinate consciousnesses are included in the second 
hypostases. In an attempt tounderstand itself and its cause, the subordinate consciousnesses 
attempt to revert and retrace their steps to their point of origin, and become cognizant of the first 
principle as the ontological principle of their own existence. Human consciousness is over-ridden 
with a consciousness of separation from the Platonic realm of forms, of ideas, of the absolute and 
transcendent first principle. Overcoming this disjunction or dichotomy is the aim of Sufi as well as 
the neo-Platonist. The latter takes a step to bridge this gap. ‘Reason’ becomes the stepping stone 
from the shadowy, materialist, phenomenal world and the ideal world; between the second 
hypostasis and the first principle. However, for the neo-Platonists, this reason is not just a rational 
faculty pertaining to the intellect. Al Farabi conceives of ‘reason’ from three vantage points: “the 
epistomogical, the cosmological and the metaphysical’ Fakhry, 123). Another Sufi figure influenced by 
Al Farabi, as discussed by Fakhry, is Abu ‘Ali al-Husain Ibn Sina, also called Avicenna. Following Al 
Farabi’s belief in emanation, Ibn Sina registers a belief in the possible ascent of human reason and 
understanding so as to bridge the gap between ‘forms’, the archetype in the ideal world and its 
manifestation in the intelligible world:““the perfection proper to the soul is to become identified with the 
intelligible world in which the form of the whole, its rational order and the good overflowing from it are 
inscribed.”” ( Fakhry, 145) (cited by Majid Fakhry in the second edition of A History of Islamic 
Philosophy, from Ibn Sina’s Ahwal al-Nafs) 
'32 Majid Fakhry. A History of Islamic Philosophy.1983. p 277. 
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pragmaticism was admonished by Shah Inayat to his disciple Bulleh Shah to avoid 
becoming prey to the insecure and power-hungry elite. The highest type of knowledge 
is not that of intellect or that of faith, but that of direct experience. Al- Ghazli tried 
philosophy and dialectics, but nothing satisfied him except the intuitive, instinctive 
real-ization of God. Idries Shah in The Way of the Sufi, explains how Ghazli took resort 
to the scientific and the logical method in his search for truth and his enunciations like, 
"to the sick man sweet water tastes bitter in the mouth"!*? are a testimony to the same. 


"134° a6 efficient in 


However, Ghazali himself discredits "mechanical intellection 
reaching the truth. Idries Shah applauds Ghazali's foregrounding "the problem of 
conditioning", which represses the individual's capacity for taking a divergent route, 
distinct from the herd instinct. Ghazali's stand in his Book of Knowledge is that 
conditioning is not inescapable, and insists that it is essential for people to be able to 
identify it. Recognition of the possibility of escape from the conditioned mind has as its 
tacit concomitant a resistant mind capable of ameliorating the inner malaise. For 
Ghazali, this inner malaise which humans need to resist is the malaise of worldly 
comfort and of getting inured to worldly wisdom as a cushion against all suffering and 
discomfort. Like many other Sufis, Ghazali uses parables to drive home his Sufi 


principles. Death has to be experienced in life itself. One needs to renounce the comfort 


zone of materialism to prepare for its absence after death: 


You must prepare yourself for the transition in which there 
will be none of the things to which you have accustomed 
yourself. After death your identity will have to respond to 
stimuli of which you have a chance to get a foretaste here. 


If you remain attached to the few things with which you 


are familiar, it will only make you miserable. ee 


Ghazali recounts a parable from the life of Jesus to elucidate the starting aim of Sufi 
mysticism. As recounted by Idries Shah, Jesus witnesses a group of people sitting 
miserably by the roadside. When enquired about the cause of their affliction, they 
express fear of hell as their malady. Further on the way, Jesus encounters another set 


of people, the cause of whose discomfiture is recounted as anxiety and desire for 


'3 Tdries Shah. The Way of the Sufi. 1968. p 51. 
4 Tbid. p 52. 
'" Tbid. p 55. 
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paradise. Isa comes across a third group: 


They looked like people who had endured much, but 
their faces shone with joy. Isa asked them: ‘what has 
made you like this?’ and they answered: “the spirit of 


Truth. We have seen Reality, and this has made us 


oblivious of lesser goals'.'°° 


Here, Sufism assimilates the Christian spirit of rejoicing in the benediction of God, 
oblivious of fear of hell or desire for heaven. Ghazali aptly dismantles the institutional 
religion's power- wielding capacity, which instils fear of hell or intense hankering 
after heaven in the minds of laymen. Having unburdened itself of indoctrination of 
pre-conceived notions of conventional piety, Ghazali ventures on to the pre-requisite 
of strict sincerity in attaining the Supreme soul. Ghazali also removes doubt about the 
desirability or non-desirability of the mystic audition or 'sama' as a vehicle for union 
with God. 'Sama' can become a valid vehicle only when coupled with single-minded 


devotion of the seeker: 


Onlookers whose motives are not worthy shall be 
excluded. The participants in audition must sit silently 
and not look at each other. They seek what may appear 
from their own hearts. '*” 


The method for ensuring such absolute sincerity is also prescribed by Ghazali: 


...Fast completely for three days. Then have luscious 
dishes cooked. If you then prefer the "dance", you may 
take part in it.* 


As regards territorial mobility and cross- cultural amalgam, we need to 
remember that there was large scale mobility of poets and dervishes from one place to 
another. This made eclecticism and inclusivity the mainstay of the Sufi mind, open as 
they were to extraneous influences in their quest for the divine source and the ultimate 
‘Reality’. A.K.Brohi draws attention to the fact that Shah Abdul Latif, who adorned 


Sindhi poetry with the rich jewel of his Risalo, had come into contact with Sindh just 


6 Tdries Shah. The Way of the Sufi. 1968. p 54. 
'57 Tdries Shah. The Way of the Sufi. 1968. p 55. 
88° Ibid. p 56. 
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two generations previous to him. His family migrated from Herat, Afghanistan, two 


generations before Latif. 


Similar attempt at “synthesis and systematization’ between orthodox religion 
and personal mystical convictions was made by Ibn Arabi. The thirteenth century Sufi 
of great fame, Mohiuddin ibn el-Arabi was denominated as ‘Sheikh el-Akbar’ (the 
greatest Sheikh) by the Arabs and by the Christian west as ‘Doctor Maximus’.'”? 
Arabi discusses three kinds of knowledge. First is intellectual knowledge which is 
based on factual information. Second is the emotional knowledge of states in the 
approximation of God. These are fleeting and evanescent, hence short-lived and 


unavailing. Third is the knowledge of reality, which transcends both the previous 


forms of knowledge: “these are the real Sufis, the Dervishes who have Attained.” '“° 


Such Sufis of the highest order relinquish their ego as a gesture of total submission to 


the divine Beloved: 


The Sufi abandons the three ‘I’s. He does not say ‘for 


me’, ‘with me’, or ‘my property’. He must not attribute 


anything to himself. ee 


Arabi spoke of the human race or Adam's progeny in terms of superlative praise. He 
reserves to the prophets and saints a position of undoubted pre-eminence: the "reality of 
Muhammad" is the perfection in man corresponding to the prophetic logos.'* Ibn Arabi 
understands this perfection as manifested not in the historical personality of Mohammad, 
but rather his eternal spirit: "man is thus for Ibn Arabi the embodiment of the universal 


Reason and Being in whom all the attributes and perfections of God are reflected."'** 


Huston Smith, in the foreword to Fadiman's Essential Sufism, explains three 
modes of union with the divine being. One of the modes is ecstatic losing oneself in 
communion with God and getting transported into a state outside of one’s normative, 


mundane body consciousness. In such a state they get dissociated from the normal 


"Ibid. p 76. 
0" Ibid. p 78. 
‘4 Tbid. p 81. 
'2 Majid Fakhry. A History of Islamic Philosophy. 1983. p 282. 
"8" Majid Fakhry. A History of Islamic Philosophy. 1983. p 283. 
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quotidian logistics of existence. Writes Huston: 


Sufis honour their ecstatics, but they refer to them 
(affectionately) as "spiritual drunkards" because their God- 
intoxication dissociates them from the ordinary world.'“* 


The second category of Sufi mystics are the gnostics. However, their mode of 
knowing God is intuitive rather than empirical, emotive rather than rational in the 


ordinary sense of the term. Says Hakim Jami: 


Stop boasting of intellect and learning; for here intellect 

is hampering, and learning is stupidity.‘ 
Like the 'gyan marga’ devotional poets of the Bhakti movement, the gnostics actively 
engage in unearthing the truth of human life and God and the connection between the two. 
In doing so, they debunk the ritualistic and formalistic elements of institutional religion 
and establish a close proximity between the seeker and the sought, the human and the 
divine. In this stage, the gnostic rationally and logically exposes and disowns the ludicrous 
and man-made definitions which, to use T.S.Eliot's terminology from “The love Song of 
J.Alfred Prufrock”’, fix humans into a "formulated phrase" and humanity keeps suffering, 
pinned down by narrow caste and communal confines and smothered in claustrophobic 
compartments. Such man-made definitions lead to devolution and suffering of mankind. 
Seminal Sufi saint, Jalaludin Rumi, with his cosmic consciousness undermines such 


intellective and rational stance in favour of total ignorance of his true identity. 


What can I do, Muslims? I do not know myself: 

Tam no Christian, no Jew, no Magian, no Musalman. 

Not of the East, not of the West. Not of the land, not of the sea. 
Not of the Mine of nature, not of the circling heavens, 

not of the earth, not of the water, not of the air, not of the fire; 
Not of the throne, not of the ground, of existence, of being; 
Not of India, China, Bulgaria, Sasqeen; 

Not of the kingdom of the Iraqs, or of Khorasan; 


Not of this world nor the next: of heaven or hell; 


‘4 James Fadiman and Robert Frager, eds. Essential Sufism. 1997. p ix. 
'8 Idries Shah. The Way of the Sufi. 1968. p 97 
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Not of Adam, Eve, the gardens of paradise or Eden...'*° 


Rumi disowns belongingness to the empirical material world. The poet places himself 
chronotopically, to use Mikhail Bakhtin's term, in a spaceless timeless time-space 
graph (Diagram 1). Rumi denies his spatial and temporal confinement to any point 
between the 'x' and the 'y' axes, where 'x' co-ordinate stands for time and 'y' 
co-ordinate stands for space. If at all, the mystic poet Rumi would allow himself to be 
pinned down to the zero point of intersection of the two axes, where he can identify 
with the zero of the 'z' axis of divine love, and the ‘real’-ization of unity of being. 
This is the condition-less condition of zeroing down to nothingness to realize one’s 


quintessential identity. 


y-axis (time) 


z-axis (Divine love) 


x-axis (space) 


Diagram-1 


After all the possible negations of his religious, geographical or national 
belongingness, Rumi expresses his true identity in union with the divine beloved: the 
essence of human being emanating from and culminating into “the life of my 


beloved". 


My place placeless, my trace traceless. 


Neither body or soul: all is the life of my beloved. '*’ 


Rumi makes chronotopic disavowal of fixed human identity, crystallized by 
parameters defined by human understanding. We come across the following 


observation by Vishwanath in his book, Sufi Sant Rumi: Sufiana Kalam: 


'6 Tdries Shah. The Way of the Sufi. 1968. pp103-104. 
‘47 Tdries Shah. The Way of the Sufi. 1968. pp 103-104 
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He doesnot believe that he can be circumscribed by any 


particular belief system. He even abnegates the possibility 


that he can be restricted by fetters of time or space. me 


Whereas the ecstatic states of Sufism are considered as short-lived and fleeting, the 
gnostic is understood as capable of incorporating and consolidating the ecstatic's 


divine-consciousness with the everyday and the normative living. 


The third group of Sufis is the most popular and is founded on love of human seeker 
for God, the Beloved. Excellent Sufi poets like Bulleh Shah and Shah Latif, whose 
poetry enjoys the eminence of Rumi and Rabia, wonderfully express human 
connection with God in the idiom of love of soul for the Super-soul, of Heer for 
Ranjha, of Sohini for Sahar, Rano for Moomal and of Sasui for Punhu. Love in its 
sterling dimension culminates in self-effacement and self- annihilation. The path of 
love is not easy. It requires a heart and a soul full of strength, forbearance, and a 
capacity to bear all kinds of catastrophes. Raskhan, the devotional Bhakti poet says: 
“love’s wayward path is slender as the tendril of a lotus, yet hard as a sword’s blade. It 
is straight and then again sinuous.”'”” In the section “Being a Lover: The Sunrise 
Ruby”, Rumi explains the principal of love as not one of elatedly brandishing such a 
connetion between the lover and the divine Beloved; instead, being in love entails 
harsh discipline and self-denial as well as submitting one’s very identity to the 
Beloved. When the Beloved asks whether the lover loves himself or the Beloved more, 


the lover replies: 


"There's nothing left of me. 
I'm like a ruby held up to the sunrise. 


Is it still a stone, or a world 


‘8 Vishwanath. Sufi Sant Rumi: Sufiana Kalam. 2014.p1. Says Vishwanath: 
09 ugmelursgSfd mlyafdl herfo' Rk: kfo'ok dhifjff eal e¥k 


tkl drkg8og bl l sHhbd h djrsgéd |e: ;kvajky dhd W2t ah 
migac | drhgA& 
' Krishna P. Bahadur. Sufi Mysticism.1999. p 63. 
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made of redness? It has no resistance 


to sunlight." me 


Rumi explains: 
This is how Hallaj said, I am God, 
and told the truth! 
The ruby and the sunrise are one. 
Be courageous and discipline yourself. 
Completely become hearing and ear, 
and wear this sun-ruby as an earring. 
Work. Keep digging your well. 
Don't think about getting off from work. 
Water is there somewhere. 
Submit to a daily practice. 
Your loyalty to that 
is a ring on the door. 
Keep knocking, and the joy inside 
will eventually open a window 


and look out to see who's there. !*! 


It is the unmitigated and unconditional devotion and submission of the human lover 
for the divine Beloved, which leads to union between the two. It is the faith in the 
existence of water somewhere deep there and the faith that there is a placid and 
ethereal vision outside the window which can sustain human efforts and eventually 


lead to the actuation of such a vision. Hakim Jami says: 


Love becomes perfect only when it transcends itself-- 
Becoming one with its object; 


Producing unity of Being. a 


Nicholson expatiates that in Sufi paradigm, “all the love- romances and allegories of 


Sufi poetry... are shadow pictures of the soul’s passionate longing to be reunited with 


'° The Essential Rumi. Trans. Coleman Barks. 1996. p100. 


'S! Tbid. p 101. 
'S2 Tdries Shah. The Way of the Sufi. p 98. 
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God.”!*? Nicholson asserts an infallible and inevitable union of the seeker and the 


sought, if the desire is pure and intense. Nicholson quotes Rumi: ““‘A man comes to be 


the thing on which he is bent’”.'~* Further substantiating the argument, writes 


Nicholson: 


Eckhart in one of his sermons quotes the saying of St. 
Augustine that man is what he loves, and adds this 
comment: 


If he loves a stone, he is a stone; if he loves a man, he is 
a man; if he loves God—I dare not say any more, for if I 


said that he would then be God, ye might stone me.” 


The union between the human and the divine Beloved, for which many of the early 


Sufis were tortured to death, finds a clear enunciation in Jaluluddin Rumi: 


O my soul. I searched from end to end: 

I saw in thee naught save the Beloved; 

Call me not infidel, O my soul, if I say 

That thou thyself art He. 

... Ye who in search of God, of God pursue, 

Ye need not search for God is you, is you! 

Why seek ye something that was missing ne’er? Save 


you none is, but you are—where, oh, where?!*° 


Sufism emerges as a site of Hindu- Muslim 'samagam' and the breakdown of 
Hindu-Muslim ideational freeze. Hindu- Muslim amalgam is apparent in the Sufi 


adoption of Hindu customs. Ajwani cites Arberry hence: 


Pilgrimages to shrines of the saint, giving offerings and 
making vows, burning chiragh, the oil lamp with a 
wick, over the tomb of a saint, the partaking of sweets 
and food given as offering on tombs and shrines of 
saints as sacred portio, are not indigenous to Islam, but 


a result of the influence of Hindu environment... !>’ 


' R.A.Nicholson. Sufism: The Mystics of Islam. Kindle ed.IndoEuropean Publishing, 2010. N.Pag. 
4 Tbid. 

'S Tbid. 

'° Tbid. 

'S7 L_H.Ajwani. History of Sindhi Literature.1970. p 49. 
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Sufis from Iran expressed their love longing in 'pharsee'. Having entered India, the 
process of Indianization of 'tazawuf' set in. There emerged a set of Muslim Sufi poets, 
Indian in origin and having a popular Sufi saint as their teacher. Ramdhari Singh 
Dinkar mentions Malik Muhammad Jayasi as their leader. These poets wrote their 
love-longings in 'Masnavis' written in Avadhi and used the poetic form 'doha'’ and 
‘chaupai’. Jayasi wrote Padmavat during the reign of Sher Shah Suri. Kutuban wrote 
Mrigavati. The writing of these texts involved a process of Indianization of Tasawuuf 


as well as a step towards Hnidu-Muslim unity. Writes Dinkar: 


There was a time when these poetic epics made a 
marvellous contribution in the direction § of 
Hindu-Muslim unity. Pandit Ram Chandra Shukl has 
written that “these poets removed the alienation and 
antagonism between the Hindus and the Muslims. Being 
Muslims themselves, these poets related the stories of 
the Hindus in the language of the Hindus, in soulful 
verses, with heart-felt empathy for the heart-rending 


158 


states displayed in them. (Translation mine) 


Jayasi transcends narrow and restrictive communal confines. He appropriately 
criticizes Alauddin Khilji as symbolic of 'maya' and deplores his torturous attitudes 
towards the Hindus. Jayasi also expresses his disapproval of Raghavchetan, a 
character who is critical of the Vedas and the Puranas. And yet, Jayasi evokes Prophet 
Mohammad and prays to him at the beginning of the text and never tries to hide his 


own Muslim identity. 


Further, as regards Hindu-Muslim relations, it is important to understand that Muslims 


fought battles not just with Hindus, but with Muslims as well. The tussle was hence 


'88 Ramdhari Singh ‘Dinkar’. Sanskriti ke Chaar Adhyay.1956. p 334. Says Dinkar: 
fglneflye&, drkdhfn'kesad |e; bu dM} xbFMauscgg v PNk 


Wank fn; k FAA ia werd yar 4 fear 2 f& “feat ak qari 
d sfny fed bv eu&l feusy Wj} mud kv tuchiu fe Vive ky lee ably had fo; le 
el A CT VST SS FAC tia fegal at Herat feset at 
a set F Wt wea A Hea Sah Sas al AACA staxensit 
HMA AM Se ees Al PT arises feat fea 
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more for power and riches than for their religious fraternity. Dinkar's observation is 


worth it. The following comment splinters strict Hindu-Muslim dichotomy: 


Muslims did not fight all the battles against the Hindus; 
they fought among themselves as well, just as Hindus 
also fought battles against Hindus. Oftentimes, it 
happened that Hindus allied with Muslims and Muslims 
supported Hindus against their opponents. In the battle 
between Babar and Rana Sangha, Sultan Mahmood 
Lodi and Hassan Khan of Mewat were with Rana 
Sangha. During their six hundred year rule, Muslims 
fought more battles with Muslims only. Between 1193 
AD and 1526 AD, out of those kings who occupied the 
throne of Delhi, nineteen Muslim kings were killed not 


159 


by Hindus but Muslim enemies. (Translation mine) 


Poets beginning with Amir Khusrau and moving on to Kabir, Jayasi, Kutuban, Rahim, 
Raskhan and Nazeer Akbarabadi took inspiration from the past and present of their 
contemporary India. They realized the inanity and the stupidity of rigidly adhering 
to oppositional Hindu-Muslim dichotomy. . Rahim enjoyed the position of 'Wazir 
Khankhanah' in Akbar's court. Rahim wrote in 'pharsee' and a mixture of Sanskrit and 
‘khadi boli’. The role of puncturing frozen Hindu-Muslim identities and creating an 
ideational parity and amalgam between the two has been appreciably performed by 


Muslim poets writing in Hindi: 


These Muslim poets endered themselves to the Hindu 
populace, so much so that people started admiring them 


'° Ramdhari Singh ‘Dinkar’. Sanskriti ke Chaar Adhyay. 1956. p 337. Says Dinkar: 
Taal at ast aeeal feet & ct facre act ot, a arge F ot 
asd 4, wet asa fesai a ot fesal & face cet at oe 
CK SK HM gu k fd y Mi; eafglhg @ usehyewev & eby elaus 
fesal ar are fae BIR Wo APT HT Ss A Yea Hege ait 
a Fad H SSA GT WM AT FH MA 41 aa ve A asi S wes 
F Wal 3 SMa MSA AACA & et feat Qy MAL u~1193 2 
| syd j lu~l526 bZrd fnYy hd sjk; fl gd u ij t bl Yrw cB$ mes 
1519 ehy ewlad h gR k fglhqugal eh fy e noeulad sol ke ghZFin 
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over and above the Hindu poets. '©°(Self-translated) 


Shall we say the same about poets like Bulleh Shah, the Sufi poet with Islamic ancestry 
exuding his mellifluous verses in Punjabi on the soil of Punjab, while disowning both 
Hindu and Muslim fixities, critiquing the injustice and atrocities of the foreign Mughal 


aristocracy while advocating the humanitarian principle of universal love! 


It is momentous to understand that Sufism, as it entered India through the gateway of 
Sindh, found a favourable reception with the existing pietistic traditions of India. The 
mutual exchange of ideas emerged in a fine amalgam, so much so that the generation of 
Sufi poets like Bulleh Shah and Shah Latif, whose lineage is ascribed far back to the 
successors of Prophet Mohammad, exhibit a fine amalgam of ideas. This was an 
indispensable result of their birth and upbringing on the Indian soil, which was replete with 
the utterances of the Rig Veda approximately five thousand years back. The grandeur and 
sublimity of the river Sindhu which finds an apt description in the Rig Veda, harboured and 
flourished along its bank and seems to have had an indispensable impact on the genius of 
the Sufi poets of Sindh and Punjab. It was the topography of these landscapes and the 
existence of vedantic texts which formed the furniture of the psyche of the Indian 
sub-continent, along with the extant Bhakti tradition which moved from Thiruvalluvar in 
South India, towards the middle and northern parts of India. This backdrop made up for an 
effective and favourable reception of Sufism in India. This eclecticism and inclusivity is 
apparent in seminal Sufi saints like Bulleh Shah's verses, which exhibit an acquaintance 
and assimilation of ideas from the Guru Granth Sahib, Prophet Mohammad, Ram bhakti, 
Krishna bhakti, Srimad Bhagwad Gita and the Holy Quran. The central tenet of Bulleh 
Shah which enables his inclusive sensibility is his endorsement of non-dualism. His Kafi, " 


hudn kiston aap lukaaida" is a case in point: 


Whom do you wish to hide from? 
Here you insist on circumcision, 


There you are a Mulla calling to prayer. Here you swear 
by Rama, the god, 


'0 Ramdhari Singh ‘Dinkar’. Sanskriti ke Chaar Adhyay. 1956. p 346. The Hindi version reads: 
feat & a yam ofa feo of sc UR ot fe de we 
fe-q ofeal SF sss Was AT | 
ST FMC shor ay aifes fees ara | 
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A dot on the forehead is imperative there. 

Here you are both kazi and thief, 

There you sit on the pulpit and preach. 

With sword in your hand, you are a warrior here, 
Your own soldiers you have there under siege. 
All around, you are found everywhere, 

You mix your drink yourself and drink. 

I see you here, I see you there, 

I am aware, you do the way, you think. a 


The non-dualism at the core of Sufi thought finds parallel in the versification of 


Indian mystics: 


‘That is me’ is ‘I am that’, 
Attributes vary in varying forms. 


Clay is the same, 
Takes different shapes 


in the potter’s hands. 


vc rq fdl | sk disfN ksds 
dgarg etylacusir{ Kyrssds 
ne ee ddale dhrdiitssl leusviksds 
a sah Shah: Ti Heise Lane Karta ddadgrsdefd | wr esghet gc oS 
e Funjal version in Vevnagri reads: we 
aakf| revi yq bar «© We AGaekis ryd yxk dersois 
fil rllevi yq bay EXC Dare Gil gil e=kes 
i eS bp rng | jw esi gok joxofv 
fd rselly laglsoy asgh 
fd rsjle ngWbZnasgk H rjg rq t ksqsrist bvls 
fd - ur ‘ gC : asgk ij Nuddy, dikxviSNy di Vit ikvls 
fd rsefFistry dy xia | HooskHiiy Ieeseeschfey t kesds 
gak fd! rlavk yq Wak egsg t xg rijafr{ kiyresds 
rhtaggk gl ghfl v ksgk rq [lq gh’ hic g$[ Iq chi lsolyss 
le uy iNiesga 6 rigvk divi Udy Ie pdrkdjrsya 
a rt a (Vinod Shahi. Bulleh Shah: Samay 
Path.2012. p 138 
d WZoy Ny gk fol Moak Bune p 138) 


ggk fd! rhvk yd Wak 
rh tal Huta taF kins 9 
eG§ag) tk rhtafnl msgk 
VK etd | v ksi tlhsgk 
visv kt rlavk pd Wak A 
gok fd! rhvk yd Wak 


Seeing is believing, 
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Ten cows of five colours 

Give milk of one colour. 

Why have doubts, says Kabir? 
That Lord alone pervades 


all the three worlds.' 


Dr Narayan Prasad Vajpayee in his book Mahakavi Jayasi, Vedant aur Rahasyawad, 
draws a pertinent parallel between Sufi concept of ‘fana’and ‘baqa’ with a parallel 


citation from The Bhagwad Geeta: 


One who relinquishes all desires, gets rid of attachment 
and pride, he approaches the state of eternal peace. 
Having attained Brahma, such a person never gets 
distracted by the transient and the evanescent. 

In the moment of death, he remains firm and attains as 
well as resides in a state of eternal joy, ‘Brahmananda’. 
ups (Translation mine) 


L.H.Ajwani couples two essential influences on Indian Sufi poetry. One, the devotional 
poetry of Fariddudin Attar ( Mantiq-al-Tair) and the chapter in Jami's Yusuf Zuleikha, 


wherein the Sufistic doctrine is expounded and two, the poetry of Jalal-uddin Rumi (the 


'© Says Kabir: A Collection of One Hundred and Ten Poems of Kabir.Trans. Sushila Mahajan. 2003. p 46. 

lige ghk,d | eh] 

dk ko xgk v lafg v kalA 

eWh,d Idy | BKK 

ge fafa are 4S Han 

ip cju nl ng; sx'] 

id nw nb KSI fr; HOA 

dgSdch | bkd fl nf] 

yas Ta AT 


' Narayan Prasad Vajpayee. Mahakavi Jayasi, Vedant aur Rahasyawad.1971.p 26. The original 
version reads: 


fogk ad eU %! oM@qkpjfr fui o% 

fue@isfujgd K%l ‘Klref/ xPNfrA 

wm aet feerfa: met Aq wre faqarfa 

fLFIOK; Treresfa seratorsta 

t ei @"kI Ei wi2d euw lad KR ad} eerkvBvgd ,oaligkjfor gis 
US, FS Wil Hl WT Sa V1 S SAGA! FS Tal Hl WA Std SU YSI 
Gh flFifr gh bl d wikr gli j og egr ughgekvivUdh eath 
at fra 4 ftea cat gears FI Wa eet ZI 
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Masnavi and the Poems of Shams Tabriz), the poetry of the Sant kavis. 


Randhari Singh Dinkar in his book Sanskriti ke Chaar Adhyay makes a significant 
point by distinguishing between two aspects of every religion: first, 'shruti' and second, 


‘smiriti’. Dinkar explains it hence: 


Shruti is that part of religion from where all religions 
originate. Smriti is that point in its development where 
all religions become mutually disjunct and divergent. 
Shruti brings religion close to the invisible Reality. The 
process of its ‘realization’ or actuation leads to the 
increased prominence of temples, mosques and 
churches, which feeds the smriti of a religion. Ips 


(Translation mine) 


Hence, at the point of ‘shruti’, the quintessential human desire for close 
approximation to his divine essence is expressed. This pure human impulse is 
however lost in the religion's journey towards ‘smriti’, the material monumental icons 
of religion, the temples and the mosques. Ramdhari Singh Dinkar eulogizes Vedantic 


thought as focusing on the invisible essence of religion, more so faith: 


‘Vedant’ is a word of Hindu philosophy, but it is not ‘Hindutva’. A real vedanti is 


neither a Hindu, nor Muslim, neither Buddhist , nor Christian. He is simply a 


5 


good human being. ‘s (Translation mine) 


Dinkar recounts the quintessential knowledge of religion which made Ramakrishna 
Paramhansa teach non-dualistic philosophy to Swami Vivekananda and which led to 


Vivekananda’s dream of the prospective religion of India as one which amalgamates 


‘4 Ramdhari Singh ‘Dinkar’. Sanskriti ke Chaar Adhyay.1956.p 333. 
J & | eZd kog Hex gSt glal sl Hh /eZt le yssg&Lefr / eZdkog 


wae wel Wat at ot cee fa a nd J! agra ol fod rkls 
Fag eh at ger at ar gfe 21 se Fer HI a ar wT aa 
le; eflhjj eflt n v & fxjt @Wlad keg nscBuk/ eZd slefr&: i dbs 
<b k nok gf 

'© Ramdhari Singh ‘Dinkar’. Sanskriti ke Chaar Adhyay.1956. p 332. Says Dinkar: 
oak fgthuwn' dd k'Kn t+) g$yfdu og fglhBo ughag&! Pp koskrh 
a feos tit @, 4 aC, 4 ag 7 fier ae Gad sae sree 
gisk gA 
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Vedantic and Islamic religions. Describing Vedanta as a universal mystical philosophy 


and not as restricted to Hindu religion. 


James Fadiman elaborates upon the concept of Sufism in a manner which reinforces 


Dinkar's distinction between 'smriti' and 'shruti': 


The roots of the tree of religion are founded in religious 
practices and principles, which focus on outer behaviour. 
The branches of the tree are mysticism, the spiritual 
disciplines that extend the individual upward, toward 
the infinite. The fruit of the tree is the Truth, or God. 


Sufism is not different from the mysticism at the heart 
of all religions. Just as a river that passes through 
many countries is claimed by each as its own is still 


only a river, all mysticism has the same goal: the direct 


experience of the Divine. 


The direct experience of the divine makes up for the 'shruti', a common end for all 
religions, the different names given to the stream of river as it traverses different 
geographical terrains is the 'smriti', the distinct nomenclatures and _ ritualistic 


performances appended on different religions. 


The Sufic concepts of 'fana'and 'baqa' find a close parallel in the Upanishadic concept 


of 'moksha’. Here is a text worth citation from Mundaka Upanishad: 


As the flowing rivers in the ocean 

Disappear, quitting name and form. 

So the knower, being liberated from name and form, 
Goes unto the Heavenly Person, higher than the High. 
The mystic syllable Om ( pranava) is the bow. 

The arrow is the soul ( atman) 

By the undistracted ma, It is to be penetrated, 


One should come to be in It, as the arrow 


'6° James Fadiman and Robert Frager, eds. Essential Sufism. 1997.p 2. 
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In the mark (i.e., Brahman) 


All these became one in the highest imperishable Brahma.” 


With this Indian backdrop to the understanding of history, culture and religion, we shall 
move on to an understanding of Sufism in India, in particular Sindh and Punjab and the 
manifold influences which gelled together to give rise to the Indian brand of Sufism. Sufis 
share this aspect with the Vedantist. Kabir upholds his non-dualistic vision of the universe 
along with his intense critique of religious differences. We have the following verse in the 


compilation, Says Kabir: A Collection of One Hundred and Ten Poems of Kabir: 


Tell me, O brother, 
Where are the two? 
Why foist the illusion 

of two on the one? 
He created one life, 
Did He create two earths? 
Religion is one, 
Rituals divide in two. 
Counting Ram Rahim, 
They went away, 
One said its mala, 
The other swore its tasbi. 
Beware, O dunce, 
Says Kabir, 
The speaker within 


is no Hindu, no Muslim.'® 


'87 Encyclopaedia of Sufism. Ed. Masood Ali Khan and S. Ram. Vol 2. 2003. p 149. 
'68 Says Kabir: A Collection of One Hundred and Ten Poems of Kabir.Trans. Sushila Mahajan. 2003. p 74. 
at Og, ag wet at aife aaa| 
fofp fg Hke dk Hla y xlo 8A 
t Ku mi WZjp h }S/ jute 
nu ,d chp HWbZd j uhdA 
jle jgte tir | xbe 
mfu ely k mfu rl ch y bBA 
dgSpch psgqjsHhaw 
Clpughk rgd u fo Und 
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The language of this new class of Bhakti poets approximated close to the 
understanding of the laymen. The sentiment expressed in these verses was simple as 


well as appealed to the basic common sense: 


Sufism, which travelled from Iran, was not to be 
restricted to ritual fasting and reading the namaz. Sufis 
were emancipated thinkers and their objective was to 
bring people down to the grassroots reality. They taught 
that external observance of religion retracts humans 
being away from the actuality of what religion entails. 
True religion is not about making noise but about 
attaining serenity in the deepest recesses of the heart. 
Religion is not about making an uproar, it is not a 
squabble, it is harmony and peace. Religion is not 
contention, it is friendship and love. 


The description reverberates Bulleh Shah’s kafi : 


Who are you? 

Wherefrom have you come? 

Where do you go? 

The office you are proud of 

Is not going to go with you. 

You are cruel, 

You harass people, 

Exploiting others is the way with you. 
Your destination is the city of silence 
Where the God of death ferries not a few. 


You may shout as much as you like 


'  Ramdhari Singh ‘Dinkar’. Sanskriti ke Chaar Adhyay. 1956. p 328. 
The Hindi text reads: 


AM 8 Ht ela aa Vea, Fe UST AR FATS See Aer Se 
ad vet om at faa face 8 te Sac Seva ii Hl Sat SB SAR 
djewdhv wy st WkFWAoseut lad is; 9 fi KKnssFisfd / eZd scljh 
ager 4 aaa Ta aaet ia aS AM | Pok | eZ 
AMAA Sle KH ISH Hess FAM A ANT, Slew, Ae WH USAT 
"Wir gist useag&/ eZd g gy ugh WU g5/ eZfooln ugh uhork g& 
ad ag vel, aa an A ZI 
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But there alone you will fend your way. 


And find Bulleh waiting for you. ve 


In the present verse, Bulleh Shah’s tone becomes cajoling and compelling, telling the 
wayward traveller to renounce unnecessary din and clamour and to repudiate 
self-righteous and self- assertive bantering. The truth of one’s existence is to be 


obtained in the inmost recesses of the heart, nurtured in “the city of silence”. 


The advent and promulgation of Sufis in Sind and Punjab is to be understood with 
this background of the Indian psyche and its openness to non-schismatic elements of 
mysticism, emancipated from narrow communal and dogmatic confines. Theorists 
like Sir William Jones at the end of the 18" century suggest that Sufism is influenced 
and derived from the Indian Vedantism, and the practices of the Indian yogis. 
However, Mirza Kalich Beg and Titus Burkhardt have a more convincing take on the 
emergence of Sufism. They believe that Sufism originated in Arabia, that its essential 
elements are an esoteric introspective interpretation of Islamic Quranic exegesis, and 


then made its way into India. 
L.H.Ajwani writes: 


This Sufism is a synthesis of ancient Indian wisdom, L.e., 
Vedanta Yoga- Bhakti, and the Persian brand of Islamic 
Sufism, as propounded in such Persian classics as Jamis 


Yusuf Zuleikha, Attar's Mantiq-al-Tair and above all 


; - 171 
Rumi's Masnavi. 


‘Synthesis' theory of Ajwani is more acceptable than the ‘derivation’ theorists who 
suggest that Sufism was derived from the ideas of devotional ‘bhakti’ poets. 
Accepting the emergence of Sufism on the Indian soil under the impact of the Bhakti 
cult would turn the deplorable assassination of Mansur al Hallaj, the early Sufi, 
anachronistic. Killed for his idiosyncratic and intensely liberated Sufi ideas embodied 
in his famous utterance "I am Truth", Hallaj could not have been killed before Sufi 


movement began. 


'70 Kartar Singh Duggal. Sain Bulleh Shah: The Mystic Muse. p 71. 
"7! L.H.Ajwani. History of Sindhi Literature. 1970. p 44 
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However, it is very likely that Sufism, itself averse to the schismatic caste and 
communal divisions must have found like-minded tendency in the Indian movement 
of "Vedantism-Bhakti" , which had swept over whole of India by the 16" century. 
Says Ajwani: 


“Out of the mingling of Iranian type of Sufism with 


Indian Vedantism-Bhakti was evolved that peculiar 


mysticism which is the bedrock of Sindhi literature.”!”” 


Instead of Sufism and Indian Vedantism influencing and deriving ideas from one 
another, we can infer the parallelisms between the two with greater verisimilitude. The 
‘unity of Being’ attested to in the Sufi paradigm finds an unequivocal articulation in The 


Bhagwad Geeta. Rumi expresses a sense of identification with the creator hence: 


Thou didst contrive this "I" and "we" in order that 
Thou mightest play the game of worship with thyself, 
That all "I's" and "thou's" should become one soul and 


At last should be submerged in the beloved.'” 


Revealing his cosmic form to Arjuna and in an attempt to annihilate Arjuna's anxieties 


and misgivings about the battle of Kurukshetra, Lord Krishna remarks: 


Aham sarvasya prabhavo mattah sarvam pravartate 
Iti matva bhajante mam budha bhava- samanvitah 
Mac-citta mad-gata-prana bodhayantah parasparam 
Kathayantas ca mam nityam tusyanti ca ramayanti ca 


I am the origin of all; from me all things evolve. The 
wise know this and adore me with all their heart. With 
their minds fixed on Me, with their life absorbed in Me, 
enlightening each other and ever speaking of Me, they 
are contented and delighted.'” 


The eventual merger of the true devotee in the cosmic consciousness of Krishna is 


promised by the Lord himself: 


'? L.H.Ajwani. History of Sindhi Literature. 1970. p 53. 
'? James Fadiman and Robert Frager, eds. Essential Sufism.1997. p 14. 
'% Tid. p 161. 
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Mayy eva mana adhatsva mayi buddhim nivesaya 
Nivasisyasi mayy eva ata urdhavam na samsayah. 


Fix your mind on Me alone, let your thoughts dwell in 


Me. You will hereafter live in Me alone. Of this there is 


no doubt. !” 


Sufism deplores mechanical performance of rituals, the laws and the edicts of the 
prescriptive religious texts. So does vedantic thought. Observance of the rule-book 


without positing earnest faith in God is meaningless and wasteful. 


Asraddhaya hutam dattam tapas taptam krtam ca yat 
Asad ity ucyate partha na ca tat pretya na iha 


Whatever offering or gift is made, whatever austerity is 
practiced, whatever ritual is performed, if it is done 
without faith, it is called 'asat', a falsehood, O Partha. It 
is of no account here or hereafter.'”° 


Sufis are “beyond the fixities and staunch rule-book prescriptions of religious 
dogmaticism.”'”’ The oft-cited phrase, ' Sufi la Kufi' , means that the Sufi is without a creed. 
This transcendence of religious dogma is evinced in the acceptance of 'Sama’, ecstatic 
singing and dancing as a means of inducing a trance-like mystical state. In a very 


simplistic and remarkable conviction, Hiranandani aptly remarks: 


Religious faiths, thoughts, concepts and doctrines do 
influence each other even if the founders of faiths are not 
contemporaries or even if they belong to distant 
countries.'”* 


Hiranandani avers that Persia, the birth place of Sufism, was amenable to various kinds 
of religious thoughts like Indian Buddhism, Greek Neo-Platonism, Zoroastrian or 
Magian worship and Nestorian Christianity and all of these had an impact on Sufism. 
When Arabs conquered Persia, they spread Islam there. Hence, Hiranandani cogitates 
that Sufism, which is understood as Islamic mysticism, has its roots deeper in the fabric 


of pre- Islamic Persia. The hypothesis is all the more convincing that such a long 


' James Fadiman and Robert Frager, eds. Essential Sufism.1997. p 161. 


'7° Moosa Raza. In Search of Oneness. 2012. p 162. 
'7 Popti Hiranandani. Sindhis: The Secret Treasure.1980. p 81. 
8 Tbid. p 83. 
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standing and abiding mystic impulse should spring from and assimilate diverse 
religious doctrines in an attempt to unearth the meaning and ultimate aim of human 


existence and human relationship with the Supreme force responsible for his creation. 


1.3 Prominent Sufi poets 


1.3.1 Early period of Sufism (8-10 Century): Hasan Basri, Bayazid Bistamof 
Khorassan (d. 874 A.D.), Junayad of Nehawand (d.910 A.D.), Abu Bakr Shibli of 
Khorassan, Mansur al Hallaj (b. 858 A.D.) 


Some researchers understand the Sufi ideal of life as having its nascent seeds in the 
Holy Quran. The section “Pantheistic Tendencies: Al-Bastami, Al Hallaj and others” 
in A History of Islamic philosophy by Majid Fakhry, aptly discusses that the concepts 
of religious poverty (‘faqr’), meditation (‘fikr, dhikr), fortitude (‘sabr’), renunciation 
(‘zuhd’) and even love of God and His contemplation find an overt register in the 
Holy Quran. What is iconoclastic and exclusivist is the tendency to go beyond the 
ritual aspect of the religious law (‘al-Shariah’) and to reach out to a reality (‘Haqiqah’) 


that thoroughly transcends it. 


An important figure in the history of early Sufism is Al Hasan al Basri (d.728). 


Fakhry expounds: 


...[Basri] emphasized ascetic life and the method of 
reflection ( ‘fikr’), self-examination (muhasabah) and 
total submission to God’s will, resulting ultimately in a 
state of inner contentment (rida). In this state, the 
tension between the divine and the human state is 
resolved.'” 


Reduced to its basics, Sufis aimed at diluting all conflicts and dualities and aimed at a 
serene plane of mellifluous oneness with God. In doing so, they repudiated the 
ritualistic and formalistic element of religion which was meant more to maintain the 
supremacy of institutional religion than an inner cleansing of the heart and soul. 


Al-Basri’s mystical ideas disseminated a novel trend of “poverty and devotional 


' Majid Fakhry. A History of Islamic Philosophy. 1983. p 264. 
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piety through his disciples. Rabiah —al-Adawiyah, (d.801) is an early woman 


mystic from Basra who lived by the ideals of “poverty, celibacy and 


9 181 


other-worldliness prescribed by Al-Basri. Rabiah is also applauded for the 


introduction of the idea of “divine love (al hubb)in her mystical framework. 


Gradually the hub of mystical activity moved from Basra to Baghdad, which 
gave rise to two great Sufis: al-Muhasibi ( d. 857) and al-Junayad (d. 910). Al- 
Muhasibi’s mysticism rests on twopillars: self-examination (al-muhasabah) and 
readiness to suffer tribulations in the service of God, the Beloved. Without rejecting 
the validity of the ritual basis of worship, he insisted on the inward aspect of belief 
and the virtue of fortitude (al-sabr) in the readiness to suffer. Similarly, Al-Junayad, 
rationally and pragmatically conscious of the impediments in the attestation of radical 
mysticism, declared and promoted mystical experience as being circumscribed and 
operated within the gestalt of the Quranic tradition. Hence, these early Sufis spurn 
from overt opposition to the orthodox religion and carry on their own quest for 
asingle-minded mystical ascent withput overruling the Quranic prescriptions for a 
religious aspirant. In doing so, al-Junayad defines the conditions of mystical union in 


clear terms. The first step in Junayad’s mystical framework is: 


Man’s intellectual and mystical vocation consists in the 
progressive apprehension of his own essence as an idea 
in the divine mind prior to his creation in time...[hence’ 
there is no abysmal difference between man’s essence 
and God’s”!*? 


In Junayad’s scheme of things, the human world is definitely ephemeral. The divine 
arena belongs to the category of the binary opposite, that is, the permanent, abiding, 
unified, undisputed omnipotence. The next step in attaining the requisite unity with 
the divine Being in the Sufi framework is to overcome the binary distinction between 
the human and the divine realm. Fakhry explains how the binary opposition between 


the human and the divine realm is nullified: 


'80 Majid Fakhry. A History of Islamic Philosophy. 1983. p 264. 
‘8! Tbid. p 264. 
'2 Tid. p 266. 
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He [human] is lifted above the precepts of the law and 
brought so close to God that he is reduced to dust, killed, 
buried, and later, if it pleases him, resuscitated. !* 


Hence, Junayad first attests to the Quanic version , by isolating the temporal realm 
from the divine realm and then abrogates this hiatus by reducing human being to 
nothingness. This serves the purpose of a Sufi: mystical union with the divine font of 


his life: 


These two concepts of isolating the human from the 
divine and then reduction of man to his original 
condition of not-being or pre-existence in the mind of 


God are symptiomatic of the gradual maturation and 


sophistication of Sufism.'** 


1.3.2 Middle Period of Sufism ( 11-15" Century): Hakim of Sanai (circa 
1044-1150 A.D.), Omar Khayyam (1048-1131 A.D.) , El Ghazali (c. 1058-1111 
A.D.), Farid-ud-din Attar (1145-1221A.D.), Ibn Arabi (1165-1240 A.D.), Jalaludin 
Rumi (1205-1273 A.D.), Saadi of Shiraz (b. 1208 circa), Hakim Jami 
(1414-92A.D.) 


Hakim of Sanai belonging to late eleventh and early twelfth century was 
acknowledged by Rumi as his inspiration. His famous works are The Walled Garden 
of Truth, Dervish Songs and Parliament of the Birds .\dries Shah cites select extracts 
from Hakim Sanai, which evince a profound understanding of the Sufi approach to 
life. As regards the lack of necessity of the external accoutrements and incantation and 
ritualistic elements of religion, Hakim Sanai makes a perspicuous observation: 


‘Ha’ and ‘Ho’ are sounds which are of no further use 


when the knowers really know. me 


Hence, the ritualistic elements and the external acts of prayers and ‘dhikr’ via 
remembrance and repetition of the name of God are stepping stones meant to tune the 


mind and the body towards spiritual discipline and the realization of the divine 


'88 Majid Fakhry. A History of Islamic Philosophy. 1983. p 266. 
'S Tbid. p 266. 
'85 Idries Shah. The Way of the Sufi. 1968. p 100. 
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essence. “When the knowers really know” the quintessence of divine truth and attain 


union with the Beloved, the sounds of ‘Ha’ and ‘Ho’ become secondary. 


Al Ghazali is known for his disapproval of pure logic or as Idries Shah calls it 


99186 


“mechanical intellection as a means of approaching the truth of human life. The 


worst malaise of human understanding according to Ghazali is ‘conditioning’ and 


u8y Indoctrination, whether covert or overt, is malicious to human 


“indoctrination 
understanding. Overt indoctrination is conscious and open; the receiver accepts and 
imbibes it consciously. Covert indoctrination happens as a result of habit, accepting 
the common prevalent beliefs and mindlessly flowing with the current. We may call 
the latter, herd instinct. Both can be overcome with the preliminary step of realization 
and identification of ‘indoctrination’ for what it is. Next step is an attempt to resist the 


mindless acceptance of pre-dominant religious practices and beliefs. 


Farid-ud-din Attar is a great Sufi master of the twelfth century of Persian fame. 
Mantiq-ut-Tayr (The Conference of the Birds) and Ilahi-Nama (Memorials of the 
Saints) are among his most famous works. A man of great accomplishments, Attar 
was also a man of sublime principles. Biographical accounts show how Attar refused 
felicitation from Mongol invaders and preferred to die at the hands of the brutish 


188 Th his works, 


Genghiz Khan after having disseminated his disciples to a safe place. 
Attar elucidates the various stages in the teleological journey of mankind from human 
being in his journey to find his divine connection. His views emerge quite well from 
the citations of crucial texts given in Idries Shah’s compilation. Attar endorses the 
ethic, not that of “ eye for an eye”, but that of reciprocating ‘evil’ with ‘good’ because 
the saint’s essence is to disseminate good and not evil. Idries Shah cites Attar’s 


endorsement of the stand of Jesus vis-a-vis his slanderer: 


Some Israelites reviled Jesus one day as He was 
walking through their part of the town. 

But he answered by repeating prayers in their name. 
Someone said to him: 


“you prayed for these men, did you not feel incensed 


'8° Tdries Shah. The Way of the Sufi. 1968. p 52. 
'87 Tbid. p 51. 
'88 Tbid. p 62. 
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against them?” 


He answered: 


‘I could spend only of what I had in my purse’'®’ 


Here, Attar endorses the saint’s quintessential essence of disseminating ‘good’, 
irrespective of the intention of the interpolator. Attar also expresses his intense 
disapproval of worldly wealth. Attar brings home his point through the method of 
relating fables and stories from the lives of other saints, with moral teachings. Under 


the heading, “The Five Hundred Gold Pieces”, Attar presents the following example: 


One of Junaid’s followers came to Him with a purse 
containing five hundred gold pieces. 

‘Have you any more money than this?’ asked the Sufi. 
“Yes, I have.’ 

‘Do you desire more?’ 

‘Yes, I do.’ 

‘Then you must keep it, for you are more in need than I; 


for I have nothing and desire nothing. You have a great 


deal and still desire more’.'”” 


Attar beautifully demonstrates that there is no end to greed and love of riches. A 
contented Sufi is better placed than a covetous and a mercenary rich man. At another 
place, Attar posits his belief in total submission to God. Renunciation of all worldly 
support and succour is essential to the attainment of the divine Beloved. Another 
pre-requisite of a true lover as per Attar is that “the true lover finds the light only if, 
like the candle, he is his own fuel, consuming himself.” 1 Both of the 
afore-mentioned requirements for the attainment of God are demonstrated in Shah 
Latif’s recounting the folk-tale of the mesmerizing love saga of Sohini and Sahar. 
Sohini’s abjuration of the last worldly succour, the unbaked earthen pot, and her 
self-consumption in the fire of absolute and unremitting love for the beloved makes 
Sasui an infallible and unerring candidate for success in attaining the Beloved. Attar 
elucidates human misery and the path to union with the divine Beloved and the truth 
'89 Idries Shah. The Way of the Sufi. 1968. p 63. 


' Ibid. p 66. 
! Thid. p 71. 
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of human life through engaging analogies and parables. He compares human 


ignorance of his dissociation and alienation from God through a simple analogy: 


A man cut down a tree one day. 

A Sufi who saw this taking place said: 

‘Look at this fresh branch which is full of sap, happy 
because it does not yet know that it has been cut off. 
Ignorant of the damage which it has suffered it may 
be—but it will know in due time. Meanwhile you 
cannot reason with it.’ 


This severance, this ignorance, these are the state of 


192 
man. ? 


Attar further presents human being as a victim of self-incarceration. Guided by 
intellect and worldly knowledge, he charts his life’s journey on the path to 
self-interest and ends in despair and meaninglessness in both life and death. That is 
why the Sufi way endorses the path of total submission towards the divine Beloved. 


Attar presents an analogy of “the king who divined his future” and failed wretchedly: 


A king who was also an astrologer read in his stars that 
on a certain day and at a particular hour a calamity 
would overtake him. 


He therefore built a house of solid rock and posted 
numerous guardians outside. 


One day, when he was within, he realized that he could 
still see daylight. He found an opening which he filled 
up, to prevent misfortune entering. In blocking this door 
he made himself a prisoner with his own hands’ 


And because of this the king died.'”* 


In a highly profound exegesis of the nature of the divine Beloved and the path to the 
attainment of God, Attar’s The Conference of Birds presents a complete unison 
between the seeker and the sought. The quest for the divine bird with gilded wings 
culminates in a moment of introspection where each of the questers sees his own 


wings turn golden. The quest becomes an inner journey into one’s own sterling self: 


'  Tdries Shah. The Way of the Sufi. 1968. p72. 
3° Thid. p 74. 
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If you would glimpse the beauty we revere 
Look in your heart a looking-glass and see 
Reflected there the friend’s nobility; 

Your Souvereign’s glory will illuminate 

The palace where He reigns in proper state. 
Search for this King within your heart’ His soul 
Reveals itself in atoms of the whole. 

The multitude of forms that masquerade 


Throughout the world spring from the a Simourgh’s 
shade... 


The Simourgh’s shadow and Himself are one; 


Seek them together, twinned in unison. a 


Saadi of Shiraz ( b. 1208 c.) laid great emphasis on humility: 


A raindrop, dripping from the cloud, 

Was ashamed when it saw the sea. 

“Who am I where there is a sea?’ it said. 
When it saw itself with the eye of humility, 


A shell nurtured it in its embrace. !”° 


Incessant and unremitting seeking after the Beloved is central to the attainment of the 


desired aim: 


The sanctuary is in front of you and the thief is behind 


you. If you go on you will win; if you sleep, you die.!”° 


Sufis spurn sleep and cherish the state of wakeful ‘tasawuuf’ of the divine Beloved: 


When a man’s sleep is better than his waking— 


It is better that he should die.” 


Saadi makes a dig against intellectualism and learning of superficial pedantics hence: 


194 
195 
196 
197 


Farid ud-Din Attar. The Conference of Birds. Trans. Afkham Darbandi and Dick Davis. 1984. p 64. 
Idries Shah. The Way of the Sufi. 1968. p 83. 

Ibid. p 87. 

Ibid. p 87. 
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However much you study, you cannot know without 
action. 

A donkey laden with books is neither an intellectual nor 
a wise man. 

Empty of essence, what learning has he— 


Whether upon him is firewood or book?!” 


Ambition is hampering to humanitarian ethos. There is no limit to worldly desires and 


acquisitiveness: 


Ten dervishes can sleep beneath one blanket; but two kings 
cannot reign in one land. A devoted man will eat half his 
bread, and give the other half to dervishes. A ruler may 
have a realm, but yet plot to overcome the world.'”° 


Saadi explains that human action coupled with right intention is a necessary 


justification and validation of one’s actions: 


One night a king dreamt that he saw a king in paradise 
and a dervish in hell. 

The dreamer exclaimed: ‘what is the meaning of this? I 
should have thought that the positions would be reversed.’ 
A voice answered: ‘The king is in heaven because he 
respected dervishes. The dervish is in hell because he 


compromised with kings.’””” 


Hakim Jami (1414-92 A.D.) of Yusuf Zuleikha fame, was a disciple of the 
Naqshbandi chief, Sadedin Kashgari. Often straight forward and terse, in his 
ejaculations about the aim of a true mystical aspirant, Jami clarifies the difference 


between the seeker after truth, and the solicitor of self-exaltation and personal gain: 


Seekers there are in plenty: but they are almost all 


seekers of personal advantage, I can find so very few 


Seekers after Truth.7”! 


8" Tdries Shah. The Way of the Sufi. 1968. p 88. 
Ibid. p 91. 
°0 Ibid. p 92 
*Ol Idries Shah. The Way of the Sufi. 1968. p 94 
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Jami deflates the complacency of those who express exultation and elation on their 


mystical journey: 


Do not boast that you have no pride because it is less 
visible than an ant’s foot on a black stone in a dark night. 
And do not think that bringing it out is easy, for it is easier 


to extract a mountain from the earth with a needle.” 


Jami speaks about the desired unity of being attained through love: 


Love becomes perfect only when it transcends itself— 
Becoming one with its object; 


Producing Unity of Being. “3 


In a beautiful section from his Yusuf-Zulaikha, Jami puts forth the doctrine of divine 
manifestation in the empirical / phenomenal world and how conversely the 


phenomenal world is a register of the overweening beauty of God: 


Wherever Beauty dwells--- 

Such is its nature and its heritage 

From everlasting Beauty, which emerged 
From realms of purity to shine upon 

The worlds, and all the souls which dwell there 
Each speck of matter did he constitute 

A mirror causing each one to reflect 

The Beauty of his visage. From the rose 
Flashed forth his beauty and the nightingale 
beholding it, loved madly. From that fire 
The candle drew the lustre which beguiles 


The moth to immolation.2* 


Jalaludin Rumi (1205-1273A.D.), born in Balkh in 1205 A.D., expresses great 
reverence for his teacher Shams Tabrizi. Rumi’s major works include 
Mathnavi-i-Manavi (couplets of Inner Meaning), letters (Maktubat), table-talk ( Fihi 


Ma Fihi), and the Diwan. Rumi, like many other eminent Sufi poets, configures his 


° Ibid. p 97 
8 Thid. p 95 
°4 Masood Ali Khan and S. Ram, eds. Encyclopaedia of Sufism. Vol 2. 2003. p 19. 
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verses in an attire which camouflages the inner mystical meaning for a superficial 
reader as much it reveals the deeper connotations to the ardent quester. This allows 
space and a certain comfort level to all readers of Sufi poetry. At the level of reader 
response theory, Rumi allows readers of varied educational and class backgrounds to 


have their pick of their own desired interpretations: 


This technique fulfils the functions of preventing those 
who are incapable of using the material on a higher 
level from experimenting effectively with it; allowing 
those who want poetry to select poetry; giving 
entertainment to people who want stories; stimulating 
the intellect in those who prize such experiences.*” 


The implication is that the reader is enabled to gather the meanings which he is 


psychologically equipped to gather; this is the multifaceted aspect of Rumi’s verses. 


In Masnava-i-Manain, Rumi says: 


The more a man loves, the deeper he penetrates the 
divine purposes. Love is the astrolabe of heavenly 
mysteries, the eye-salve which clears the spiritual eye 
and makes it clairvoyant.-”° 


The man of God transcends normative worldly standards and logic. He dwells in a 
spatio-temporal as well as discursive framework which defies and blatantly flouts the 


normative and the commonplace in the worldly sense: 


The Man of God is drunken without wine: 

The man of God is sated without meat. 

... The Man of God is a king beneath a humble cloak: 
The man of God is a treasure in a ruin. 

... The Man of God is a sea without a shore: 

The Man of God rains pearls without a cloud. 

The Man of God has a hundred moons and skies: 


The Man of God has a hundred sunshines.7”” 


°° Masood Ali Khan and S. Ram, eds. Encyclopaedia of Sufism. Vol 2. 2003. p 102. 
°6 Ibid. p 18. 
°°” ‘Idries Shah, The Way of the Sufi. 1968. p 107. 
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Here, it seems that the man of God lives in an unreal, imaginary world and yet, not so 
imaginary, and not so unreal. He is a gnostic whose intuitive faculties enable him to 
transcend the formalities of religion. The poet lives in a world where the soul 
converses with the ‘Soul’ of the divine Beloved, where there is no place for “ the 


pious cloak and turban and the babbling of knowledge about jot and tittle” and 


From the bow of desire, the arrow of Gnosis, 
Taking straight aim, we have shot at the target. 
Thou hast well-said Shams-i-Tabriz 


We have cast love glances at the Lord of the Soul.””8 


1.3.3. Later period ( 16 -18" century): Shah Hussain (1538-1599 A.D.), 
Sarmad Kashni (d. 1661), Sultan Bahu (1630-1691), Bulleh Shah 
(1680-1748 A.D. ), Shah Abdul Latif (c.1690-1750 A.D. ), Ali Haider 
(1690-1752 ), Waris Shah (1730-1790 A.D.) 


Shah Hussain (1538-1599), born in Lahore, Pakistan, also popularlycalled Madho Lal 
Hussain, is a famous Punjabi Sufi poet, sung and celebrated for his rhythmic kafis, 
drawing upon the popular themes of Punjabi folk-lore like the eternal love of 


Heer-Ranjha, and delving deep into the mystical impulses of a profound Sufi. 


Ni Mai menoon Khedeyan di gal naa aakh 
Ranjhan mera, main Ranjhan di, 
Khedeyan noon koodi jhak 

Lok janey Heer kami hoi, 

Heeray da var chak 

Do not talk of the Khedas to me, mother. 

I belong to Ranjha and he belongs to me. 
And the Khedas dream idle dreams. 

Let the people say, "Heer is crazy; 


she has given herself to a cowherd."7”” 


The matter of fact realism in the following verse and the harsh gritty fact of human 
mortality as well as the journey of human life and death as a lonesome journey, finds a 


visual presentation in the following kafi: 


°08 Masood Ali Khan and S. Ram, eds. Encyclopaedia of Sufism. Vol 1. 2003. p 71. 
°0° “Madho Lal Husain”. Web. 1“ January 2019. <https://en. wikipedia.org/wiki/Madho_Lal_Hussain.> 
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Sajjan bin raatan hoiyan whadiyaan 

Ranjha jogi, main jogiani, kamli kar kar sadiyaan 

Maas jhurey jhur pinjer hoya, kadken lagiyaan haddiyaan 
Main ayani niyoonh ki janan, birhon tannawan gadiyaan 
Kahe Husain fageer sain da, larr tere main lagiyaan 
Main vi jaanaan jhok Ranjhan di, naal mere koi challey 
Pairan paindi, mintaan kardi, jaanaan tan peya ukkaley 
Neen vi dhoonghi, tilla purana, sheehan ney pattan 
malley 

Ranjhan yaar tabeeb sadhendha, main tan dard awalley 
Kahe Hussain fageer namana, sain sunedha ghalley 
The nights are long without my beloved. 

Since Ranjha became a jogi, I have scarcely been my 
old self; people everywhere call me crazy. 

My young flesh is all wrinkled, my bones are a creaking 
skeleton. 

I was too young to understand love; and now as the 
nights swell and merge into each other, 

I play host to that unkind guest — separation. 

Ihave to go to Ranjha's hut, will someone go with me? 

I have begged many to accompany me, but I had to set 
out alone. 

The river is deep, and the shaky bridge creaks. 

I am tortured by my wounds, but Ranjha my beloved is 
the doctor who can cure them. 

Only my beloved can bring me comfort.”'° 


The human mystic and seeker of the divine Beloved can posit faith only in the eternal, 
the infinite, the timeless and the everlasting bliss in the embrace of the divine Beloved, 
Ranjha. The pre-requisite of attaining this eternal embrace is abdication of the world, 
worldly desires and the physical human self. Reliance on the world and worldly 
repertoire is to be denounced to cross the hurdles in the path of attainment of the 
divine Beloved. The tumultuous river can not be crossed with one leg supported by 
worldly boat of reliance on materialism and the other leg flaunting reliance on the 
divine Beloved. The divine Beloved demands complete submission. It reminds of the 


Sindhi folk-tale of Beejal-Rai Diyach. Beejal, the singer of divine melody will not be 


*10 «fadho Lal Husain”. Web. 1“ January 2019. <https://en. wikipedia.org/wiki/Madho_Lal_Hussain.> 
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satisfied with anything less than the head of the earthly seeker, King Rai Diyach. 
Human being has to relinquish his worldly acquisitions completely. The divine being 
reciprocates absolute submission with eternal bliss. All cacophony and friction, 
suffering and hankering is replaced by universal harmony and inner tranquillity. The 
job of a Sufi is accomplished. He gears the human seeker towards the state of eternal 
joy and divine bliss. Sufi poets like Shah Hussain employ simple analogies drawn 
from every day life of a lay man and transports the same to a mystical plane, not 
stopping short of realization of and union with the divine Beloved. Other prominent 
Sufi poets belonging to this period are Sultan Bahu (1630-1691). Hailing from the 
Punjab of Pakistan, he belongs to the Qadiri Sufi order. Punjabi Sufi poet Bulleh Shah 
and Sindhi Sufi poet, Shah Abdul Latif are the doyens of Sufi poetry temporally 
situated in the late seventeenth and the early eighteenth centuries. Ali Haider, Waris 
Shah and Khwaja Ghulam Farid are near contemporaries, with their own poetic and 
mystical idioms defining human connection with the divine Beloved. Waris Shah 
(1722- 1798), belonging to the Chishti order, gained immense acclaim for his love 


romance Heer, elevated to a mystical plane. 


1.4 Sufism and Music 


The unmitigated coherence between the form and the content of Sufi music creates an 
aura of harmony leading to release from the problematics of internal as well as 
external chaos. The form of Sufi music harmonizes notes; the content harmonizes the 
thoughts of the musician and the auditors and further creates a chain reaction 
emanating in an intuitive unity and a continuum between the pschoscape and the 
landscape. The sense of unity so created further extends itself among the varied 
consciousnesses otherwise separated by worldly-wise schismatic emotions of jealousy, 
pride and hatred. Under the mesmerizing spell of Sufi music, these consciousnesses 
harmonize into a love-intoxicated unity. Jalaludin Rumi endorses music by describing 


“the abode of love with doors and walls made of music, melodies, and poetry”.7"! 


L.H.Ajwani remarks that music and dance play the role of transporting human being 


to a special state of mystical euphoria: 


*I1 Jurgen Wasim Frembgen. Nocturnal Music in the Land of the Sufis. Trans. Jane Ripken. 2012. p 43. 
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Music and dance... are a powerful means to induce this 
state of exaltation. There must be renunciation of all 
worldly desires, there must be renunciation of the next 
world, renunciation of even Godhead [the idea of God’s 
existence as distinct and separate from the human self], 
and finally renunciation of renunciation. The individual 


ego must perish, to be ultimately that I which is the 


Supreme Being.” 


A.K.Brohi, in his introduction to Elsa Kazi’s translation of Shah Latif’s Risalo, cites 


Carlyle and the high esteem in which the latter held the power of music: 


Who is there that, in logical words, can express the 
effect music has on us? A _ kind of inarticulate 


unfathomable speech which leads us to the edge of the 


Infinite and lets us for a moment gaze into that!?! 


Music percolates every jot of God’s creation. For Rumi, God himself enthuses His 


creation with music and the perceptive soul partakes of the same: 


God picks up the reed-flute world and blows. 
Each note is a need coming through one of us, 
a passion, a longing-pain. 

Remember the lips 

where the wind-breath originated, 

and let your note be clear. 

Don't try to end it. 

Be your note. 

I'll show you how it's enough. 

Go up on the roof at night 

in this city of the soul. 

Let everyone climb on their roofs 

and sing their notes! 


Sing loud!*"* 
Shah Latif’s Risalo composed in different “surs” as he calls them are 


*12 LH. Ajwani. History of Sindhi Literature. 1970. P 47. 
*13 AK. Brohi. “Introduction.” Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi. 1965. 
*I4 The Essential Rumi. Trans. Coleman Barks. US: Castle Books,1996. p 103. 
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spontaneous mystical enunciations of a heart full of love and devotion for the divine 


29 


Beloved. Etymologically, the word “sur” comes from the Sanskrit word ‘svara’, 
meaning ‘a mode of singing’. Different surs go into the making of varied raga 
compositions. Shah Latif names certain poetic compositions after the names of 
existing ragas like ‘Sur Kalyan’, ‘Sur Yaman Kalyan’, ‘Sur Sorath’, ‘Sur Asa’, ‘Sur 
Pirbhati’, ‘Sur Bilaval’, ‘Sur Ramkali’, ‘Sur Sarang’, ‘Sur Surirag’, and ‘Sur Kamud’. 
Latif accomplishes a specific purpose by giving such names to his poetic sections: he 
reinforces the thematic message of the Risalo with a parallel invocation of the 
emotions and feelings attached with the nomenclature of a particular ‘sur’. Ragas 


evoke different ‘rasas’ (emotions) like love (‘Shringaara’), peace (‘shanti’), 


detachment and melancholic solitude (‘vairagya’). 


Each raga is connected with certain emotional and symbolic motifs, for instance, a 
certain season or mood or time of the day. Further, each raga is evocative of certain 
feelings in the audiences and are hence transformative in essence. The different surs 
of the Risalo are also evocative of certain feelings and emotions. At the same time, 
Latif’s surs are named in accordance with the names of central characters and the 
theme of the poetic sections. As spontaneous articulations of the poet’s mind and 
imbued with deep feelings, Latif’s Surs serve the purpose of inculcating the same 
emotions in a receptive mind through a registration of sterling values embedded at the 


core of the folklore of Sindh. Remarks Ilyas Ishqie in “Surs in Sindhi Music”: 


When each of these surs is sung, not only the music but 
also the content become specific to each Sur. The mode 
and style of music are invariably related to the 
emotion-cum-value pattern of the theme and story 


underlying the sur.) 


The very first sur, “Sur Kalyan’, registers the same impact which takes place in a state 
of ecstasy under the spell of divine love. “Sur Kalyan” is named after raga ‘Kalyan’. 
Raga Kalyan is connected with the description of beauty. Sur “Kalyan” also dwells 


upon the beatitude of the divine Being and the ineffabile power of divine splendour: 


The One Creator, the all great; 


*I9 Tlyas Ishqie. “Surs in Sindhi Music”. Rhythms of the Lower Indus. 1988. pp 59-60. 
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Lord of the universe— 

The living, the original; 

Ruler with power innate; 

The giver, the sustainer, 

The unique, compassionate; 
This master praise, to Him alone 
Thyself in praise prostrate... 
The generous, who does create 


The universe in pairs... 


Raga ‘Yaman Kalyan’ is meant to be sung in the evening time and is evocative of the 
mood of tranquillity and contentment (‘shaant rasa’). Shah Latif’s sur “Kalyan Yaman” 
thematically coheres with the evocation of a similar feeling of contentment and shows 


the path for a peaceful merger of the human soul into the divine Being: 


Patience, humility adopt, 
For anger is disease— 
Forbearance bringeth joy and ‘peace’ 
If you would understand.”"’ 
The sur concludes with the assurance of a serene and placid union between the avid 


seeker and the divine Beloved: 


True lovers never will forget 
Their Love divine, until one day 
Their final breath will pass away 
As tearful sigh.”!® 


Raga “Sarang”, called the “rain-song” in Elsa Kazi’s translation, celebrates the green 
verdure of the monsoon season, the breeze and the myriad play of the colours, 
happiness and prosperity consequent upon a welcome rainpour. The denomination of 


Hindustani classical raga, raga ‘Brindabani Sarang’ is known to have been created by 


*16 Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi.1965. p 31. 
*I7 Tid. p 42. 
“18 Thid.p 43. 
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Swami Haridas. His devotional songs sung in raga Sarang are known to have brought 
Lord Krishna to earth. The raga is evocative of the mystical transformation of earth. 
Swami Haridas registers his songs with the impact of divine love on the world of 
nature, transmogrified by the ethereal love between Krishna and his divine consort, 
Radha. Latif’s sur “Sarang” invokes divine benediction on the land of Sindh as well 


as on the entire world, in the form of the “rich array of rain!””"”: 


O God! May you ever on Sind 
Bestow abundance rare; 
Beloved! All the world let share 


Thy grace, and fruitful be.””° 


A soulful singing of sur “Sarang” by a sincere devotee is expected to turn every 


season into the season of joy and prosperity: 


Today too there are hopes of rain, 

The clouds are dark and low— 

O friends, with monsoons, longing for 
The loved one comes again— 

I hope the rain will water well 

The parched and longing plain... 
Beloved come! My life sustain, 


All seasons then feel spring.-*! 
For Latif, music is exalted to the supreme position so much so that according to him 
‘sound’ is an embodiment of the divine Being. Latif invests music, in its pristine state 
with the cosmic music of the spheres and the rhythm of the universe. Invested with 
the eternal and ethereal power to attain union with the divine Being, in “Sur Sorath”, 


music is held in high esteem: 


“Sorath is dead, and all is peace- 
Raja pitches his tents; 
Music is heard again...the show 


*19 Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi.1965. p 94. 
°°) bid. p 93. 
1 hid. p 94. 
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Goes on with merriments— 
Echo sounds song’s sweet sentiments... 


Behold, the happy king...”°” 


Sorath epitomizes worldly enticements. Once connection with the ephemeral and the 
here and now is severed and the King Diyach submits himself to the divine power of 
Beejal’s music, there emerges a moment when the king (the seeker), the musician 
Beejal and music (the sought after divine melody, the embodiment of the divine Being) 


become one. Says King Diyach: 


O friend, my head is only bone; 

An empty, empty bone— 

If thousand heads my neck would own 
I'll cut them all for thee. 


The King’s physical death is a prelude to his resuscitation in eternity life-in-death like 
state, where the happy king will cherish the perennial divine music which will never perish. 
For Latif, the mystic attains this state of ultimate and consummate union with the divine 
Being en route music where the song, the listener and the singer unite into an 


indistinguishable whole: 


If I search for my head, the bust is untraceable; searching 
for the bust, the head becomes impalpable. Hands,wrists 
and fingers are difficult to find. Those who participate in 
the marriage ceremony of the bride called unity of being, 
they are murdered. They find eternal release. **° 


Self-effacement and evanescence of concrete individual identity as distinct from all 
others is accomplished through the impact of Sufi music. Latif believed in the 


omnipresence of music. Where Kabir said: 


°°? Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi.1965. p 57. 
*°3 Motilal Jotwani. ed. Shah Latif ka Kavya. Trans. Manishankar Dwivedi. 1969. p 45. The Sindhi version 
in Devnagri reads: 


fae dfeat ag a cet, 4e defeats aife, 

ey ay aifed fra afasit aife, 

aead Ft fae, F faa 4 afea 

fx doa ¢ at ae adi fem a us Ge wae al fe HUT eT 
aM 4, Heat a anf a aS wet Heat fin wet 
gd drkihdUkd sfook Mo eat b' hh gst ksghosd hy fd:s 
thsg§vFh@~l nkdsfy, eBr gt ksgf 
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Rabab is a musical Instrument carried by the fakirs. Its musicality 


adumberates in all seasons and climes. 74 


In a similar vein, Sufi music accompanied by ‘raqs’ (dance) enraptures the participants 
with the splendour and magnificence of the One. Captivated and mesmerized by divine 
splendour, the participants get transported into a state exhibited in their ecstatic 
movements. In this state of close proximity to God, the identity of the human lover 
merges into the Being of the divine Beloved. The extinction and annihilation of the self is 
a prelude to the desired union with the divine Being. In the prolific effulgence of the 
divine presence, the being is purged of its worldly self. In this state, language and body 
consciousness are rendered supererogatory, and the soul resonates with the permanence of 


‘Hw’ ( the divine essence of God as the only reality) and ‘Haq’ (Truth). 


Latif invests Sindhi folk-stories with mystical intonations. These mystical 
underpinnings enhance the meanings and associations connected with the 
denominations of particular surs. There are surs like “Sur Samudi’”, “Sur Sasuv’, “Sur 
Leela”, “Sur Mumal and Rano” which are Latif’s own coinages. Here, Instead of 
strictly searching for an existing ‘raaga’ to name his poetic sections, Latif adds a few 
more ‘thematic melodies’ ( Kazi, 241) from the folk lores of Sindh, under which he 
had been basking since childhood. Many a time, he modifies the name of a raga like 


raga ‘Barvo’ and calls his poetic section, “Sur Barvo Sindhi”. 


The Sufi practice of audition, ‘Sama’, never had currency in the orthodox 
Islamic religion. Music and its quality is one aspect of it. The Sufi singer is expected 
to sing with a pure heart. He must kindle the divine spark and a passionate craving for 
meeting the divine Beloved before inculcating a similar feeling in the listeners. 


Ashfaq, a native of Pakistan tells Frembgen about the pre-requisites of a Sufi singer: 


Yes, we say that he must develop his qalb-e avaaz, his 
“voice of the heart’ and he can only achieve this 


°*4 Motilal Jotwani, ed. Shah Latif ka Kavya. Trans. Manishankar Dwivedi. 1969. p 16. 
QW +Hk si fHk fd ajhl ul aHWbZl c rid A 


UT] fet vag, aa da ate aie 
jck ,d OK fo' Rk gSt bi @ Wad sik jgrk gg) cykeamdk 
Loje. My fNMkjgrk gf 
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through mystical experience and much practice. The 
“voice of the heart” calls the pilgrims to the graves of 
the saints...they venerate Lal Shahbaz Qalandar and 
visit the graves of the famous poet and musician Amir 
Khusro of Delhi.” 


Further, the sincerity of the auditor’s audition enhances or fails the induction of the mystical 


state (‘hal’) in the auditor. Masood Ali Khan and S. Ram cite Dhu ‘! Nun hence: 


Audition is a divine influence (warid al-haqq) which stirs 
the heart to seek God: those who listen to it spiritually 


(ba-haqq) attain unto God (tahaqqaqa) and those who listen 


to it sensually (ba nafs) fall into heresy (tazandaqa).°*° 


Following the lower desires (nafs), also includes remaining beleaguered in unnecessary 
interpretations and intellectualisms, being judgemental, discussing the pros and cons, 
connotations and denotations, efficacy and inefficacy of the musical performance. Such 
men “will be veiled and will have recourse to interpretation (ta’wil).” 27 The 
open-mindedness and emancipation from narrow communal ethnocentrism which lies 
at the core of Sufi mysticism has endowed Sufi music and Sufi singers with great 
acclaim world-wide. Hazrat Inayat Khan (1882-1927), the founder of the international 
Sufi movement, discusses music as the quintessential ingredient of the rhythm of life 
and of the various art forms and knowledge systems: 


To me architecture is music, gardening is music, 


5 . . ere & 5 = - 228 
farming 1S muSIc, painting 1S muSIC, poetry 1S muSIc. 


Inayat Khan eulogizes Sufi music as an embodiment of universal harmony, and as an 


analogue to the rthythm working in the cosmos: 


...In the beats of the pulse and the heart, in the inhaling 
and exhaling of the breath, all is the work of 
rhythm...breath invests as voice, as word, as sound. 


°° Jurgen Wasim Frembgen. Nocturnal Music in the Land of the Sufis. Trans. Jane Ripken. 2012. p 55. 

*°6 Masood Ali Khan and S. Ram, eds. Encyclopaedia of Sufism. vol 1. 2003. p 217. 

7 Tbid. p 217 

°°8 Hazrat Inayat Khan. The Inner Life. Web. 20 January 2018. < http://www. hazrat-inayat-khan.org/> 
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And the sound is continually audible, the sound without 


and the sound within oneself, and that is music.””” 


The ebullience of a true Sufi takes the form of musical enunciation like the “‘qawwali’ or a 
Sufi performance called ‘Sama’. Qawwali is a flexible and creative mode of spiritual 
expression where the petitioner puts forth his case in front of the Sufi saints, at the holy 
dargahs and shrines. The petitioner prays for relief and release from unsurmountable and 
troublesome circumstances. Famous quawwalis like “dama dum mast Qalandar’, a 
popularly celebrated version of which is Runa Laila’s sonorous rendition. Leaving behind 
socially accepted morality and rule-book adherence to literary mysticism, the 
Qalandars engaged in enraptured states of singing and dancing. The typical 


accompaniments of a Qalandariyya performance are: 


Sindhi caps, chimta (the fire-tongs and rhythm 
instruments used by Qalandars and Malangs), necklaces, 
bracelets as well as a small lute and a flower garland in 


the saint’s hands... a long-haired dervish beating a huge 


‘naqgara’drum...”*° 


N.A.Baloch in an article “Musical Instruments of the Lower Indus Valley” 
discusses the instruments typical to the music in Sindh and emphasises their 
connection with the soil of Sindh, both literally and metaphorically. ‘Borrindo’ is one 
such instrument made of the soft alluvial clay found in the Indus valley. Baloch 
describes the borrindo as a hollow clay ball with three to four holes, one somewhat 
larger, the others smaller but of the same size and arranged in the form of an isosceles 
triangle. Other basic instruments are ‘yaktaro’, a single stringed instrument. Dilo and 
Ghagar are made out of baked earthen jars of specific shape, size and thickness and 
are rhythm producing instruments. Such simple instruments, as they are close to the 
earth from which they take their origin, are the true companions of the poetic 


articulations and the folk-narratives of Sindh in its pristine form. 
Ameneh Azam Ali in an article called “Dhol Fakir: Sindh’s story Teller” explains how 


modern life is receding away from the pleasures and treasures of rural life. 


°°) Hazrat Inayat Khan. The Inner Life. Web. 20 January 2018. < http://www.hazrat-inayat-khan.org/> 


°30 Jurgen Wasim Frembgen. The Friends of God: Sufi Saints in Islam.2006. p 66. 
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Technology has robbed us “with one hand of treasures we have taken for granted, 


while bestowing dubiously seductive gifts with the other’.*! The article eulogizes 


the existence of a lone figure, “Dhol Fakir, a one-man institution” who mesmerizes 


the listeners with his recitation of Sindhi kafis: 


Dhol Fakir’s kafis are based on folk myths and stories, 
to which he adds his own details and comments, 
accompanied only by his ‘yaktaro’, a distinct musical 
feature of his performance. He is the only one of his 
kind, the last of the kafi renderers of this particular style, 
though his tunes have been adapted to the modern style 
by Abida Parveen.*** 


The description of Dhol Fakir’s style and musical rendering of the kafis is 


heart-rending. Fakir sings in the style called “sadarangi”**’, a near to extinction school 


of music. Ameneh Azam tells us that the word “sadarangi” means ‘evergreen’. It is 


accompanied by “indigenous instruments like “ gharas, yaktaro and brass dish”?**. 


There are few who appreciate his musical connoiseurship, which seems to many to 


belong to an ancient past: 


...Dhol Fakir sometimes seems a little lonely on the 
Bhitshah stage, where he performs every year at Latif’s 
urs. He looks out almost differently towards the 
anonymous audience, as if implicitly apologizing for the 
huge gap between them and himself. The total lack of 
any prima donna-ish arrogance in his performance adds 
to its charm; one is engulfed by a protective sense of 
affection for the small figure on the stage who would be 
so much more comfortable sitting informally under an 


open sky, swapping musical notes with friends.” 


In another article titled “Soung Fakirs: Songs of Togetherness”, Ameneh Azam Ali 


discusses a form of devotional Sindhi song and dance, sung by fakirs from Sindh: 


Ameneh Azam Ali. “Dhol Fakir: Sindh’s story Teller”. Rhythms of the Lower Indus.Ed. Zohra 
Yusuf. Pakistan: Department of Culture and Tourism, 1998. p 169. 

°? Ibid. pp 170-171. 

°3 Ibid. p 170. 

4 Tbid. p 171. 

°° Tbid.p 171. 
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The literal translation of the Sindhi word [soung] is 
“together”, but the implied meanings go beyond 
togetherness of voice and rhythm, or of the choral unity 
of the group, beyond even the perfect coordination of 
the six dancers who never put a foot wrong. It is also 
the transcendental togetherness induced by the music, 
the yearning of the Sufi’s heart for union with his 
murshed, and through devotion, ultimately with God.”°° 


Ameneh reports the first stage performance of ‘soung’ in 1969 at the Bhitshah 


Cultural Centre. The group of fakirs who became part of this singing were Fakir 
Abdul Ghafoor, Hussain Baksh Khadim, Dhol Fakir, Fakir Yar Ali and Inayat Fakir.” 


The description of their electric and power-pack performance is ineffable. Ameneh’s 


description is worthy of citation: 


Saffron yellow, parrot green, shocking pink, electric 
blue...colours weaving in ceaseless motion. Yaktaro in 
one hand, chappar in the other...waves of melody 
moving over a bed of percussive rhythm, as the fakirs’ 
voices come together in unison, effortlessly, for hours. 
Mein Sufi hoon sarmasta 

Mera kaun pehchaney rasta? 

...Whatever the source of their inspiration, the same 
secret spring transmits its ecstacy to the audience, 
charging them with its energy, filling their heads with 
the sounds of voice and chappar, dancing and weaving 


‘ . 238 
amongst each other in ceaseless motion. 


The groundedness in their native soil and the belongingness to their native land is 


central to these Sufi singers. Alok Sud’s article “Smell of the Earth”’*’ registers the 


close rapport between Waddali brothers’s Sufi renditions and their strong roots in the 


soil of Punjab. Hailing from a small district called ‘Guru ki Wadali’ in Amritsar, 


Punjab, a village blessed by the Sikh guru , Guru Arjan Dev ji, who himself was a 


236 
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Ameneh Azam Ali. “ Soung Fakirs: Songs of Togetherness”. Rhythms of the Lower Indus.Ed. 
Zohra Yusuf. Pakistan: Department of Culture and Tourism, 1998. p 179. 

Ibid. p 180. 

Ameneh Azam Ali. “Soung Fakirs: Songs of Togetherness”. Rhythms of the Lower Indus.Ed. Zohra 
Yusuf. Pakistan: Department of Culture and Tourism, 1998. p 179. 

Alok Sud. “Smell of the Earth”. Web. 31‘ December 2018. <aloksud.blogspot.com/2008/10/ 
smell-of-earth.html. > 
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great devotee of music, the Waddali brothers belong to the fifth generation of the 
musical tradition dedicated to singing the spiritual verses of great Sufi saints like 
Amir Khusro, Sultan Bahu, Waris Shah, Ghulam Farid and Bulleh Shah. The younger 
of the two Waddali brothers has recently left for his heavenly abode. The duo have 
had a non-commercial take on music. The two were felicitated with Sangeet Natak 
Akademi Award in 1991. Puranchand Waddaliwas awarded the Padma Shri in 2005 by 
the Government of India. Their father was a regular singer at the mazaar of Data Ganj 
Sahib at Lahore. Puranchand Waddali is known to have got wholeheartedly initiated 
into music as an inspiration from the fair dedicated to Baba Sadiq Shah of the Chishti 
lineage. Puranchand Waddali also took inspiration from the extant musical renditions 
of Bulleh Shah, Baba Farid, Amir Khusrau and Sant Kabir. Punjab and its cultural and 
religious roots have strong connection with music. ‘Saranda’ is a musical instrument 
known to have been designed and created by Guru Arjan Dev, which accompanied his 
chanting of the ‘shabads’ (‘hymns’). ‘Rabab’ is a musical instrument which 
accompanied Guru Nanak for the twenty-seven years of his itinerary on earth. Other 
musical instruments native to the Sikh gurus are ‘Jori’, ‘Sarangi’, “Taus’ and ‘Dilruba’. 
Simple stringed hand-made instruments as they are, they give harmonious resonation 
to the singer’s message in its pristine form emanating from the spiritual springs of the 
singer. Famous Sufi singers like Abida Parveen, Rahat Fateh Ali Khan, Waheed and 
Naveed Chishti and Faiz Ali Faiz have earned great acclaim world-wide for their 
resonating Sufi performances. Rahat Fateh Ali Khan, born in 1901 was a famous 
quawwali musician of 1940s and 50s. Father of Quawwali musicians Nusrat Fateh Ali 
Khan and Farrukh Fateh Ali Khan, he received the Pride of Performance Award in 
1990 by the President of Pakistan. Nusrat Fateh Ali Khan, popularly endowed with 
the designation “Shahanshah-e-Quawwali”, is the father of the famous Sufi singer 
Rahat Fateh Ali Khan. The tradition of Sufi singing often runs through generations in 


Punjab and has earned them great acclaim world-wide. 
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CHAPTER 2 
HISTORICAL AND SOCIO-CULTURAL BACKGROUND TO 
THE EMERGENCE OF SUFISM IN SINDH AND PUNJAB 


The existence of multiple narratives cannot be reason enough to desist from the 
reading and writing of history. Rather, the open spaces and gaps allow for a 
dialectical, dialogical engagement with alternate possibilities and point of views about 
a certain spacio- temporal epoch. It is always better than creating a forceful teleology 
of monolithic, unilinear and closed sense of history, foregrounding the ideology and 
point of view of one particular hegemonic perspective.The 'prastavana' or 
introduction to Ramdhari Singh Dinkar's book Sanskriti ke Chaar Adhyay, presents 
‘sanskriti’ or culture as indispensably connected with the social and the historical 
facets and the development of culture as a gradual process. Culture is variously 


defined as follows: 


Acquainting oneself with the best enunciations and the 
most sublime realizations from all over the world is 
culture. 

Culture is the experimentation, fortification or evolution 
of physical or psychological capabilities and a state 
emanating therefrom. 

It is a cleansing of the mind, behavior and interests.' 


(Translation mine) 


History comprises of and displays dual impulses: an urge towards establishment of 


stability and an urge towards change: 


We find two impulses operative in history. One is the 
tendency towards stability, the other, that of change. 


'  Ramdhari Singh ‘Dinkar’. Sanskriti ke Chaar Adhyay. 1956. p11. Dinkar’s Hindi version reads: 
‘dar a A at gates ad ort a wet ee sea od areal oitfad aor 
aepfa 21’ 
‘gepfa unite a amiss ofa ar vie, gem a faa ava sz 
mR W v oLFK g& 
“g eul vi v Fok: fp; lad h vftepfa a efx 21’ 
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These two impulses appear to be mutually antithetical, 
but in reality they are not. The impulse of stability and 
persistence carries within it an element of change. 
Similarly, the impulse towards change carries within it 
an element of stability.” 


The writer aptly registers these dual impulses as constituent of the history of a nation. 
The desire for status quo and some kind of consistency and stability is natural to the 
human instinct. Yet, change in the form of violent revolution or gradual evolution is 
essential to the process of development; though gradual changes are more abiding 
than drastic ones. An important facet of culture is momentum. Dr. Motilal Jotwani in 


chapter three of his book Of Grass and Roots writes: 


The Indian life has flowed along for thousand years, 
swirling from its own power but also from the powers 
of new streams that have added to its force.* 


Both Dr Jotwani and Ramdhari Singh Dinkar have appreciated the manifold 
influences on Indian religion and culture and how the syncretic sensibility of the 


Indian peninsula assimilated various foreign influences: 


Many influences- early indigenous religion and 
influences from later migrants- have added to India's 
way of life, we can easily call it Hinduism, since it is 
notareligion but a civilization, Hinduism's inherent 
momentum...Hinduism unites the worship of many 


Gods with a belief in a single divine reality.‘ 


Dinkar discusses 'Vedanta' as a path. Vedanta is a word descriptive of Hindu 
philosophy but it is not ‘hindutva'. Dinkar affirms that a real vedanti is neither a 
Hindu, nor a Muslim, nor Buddhist nor Christian. This understanding of the Vedanta 


coheres well with the spiritualism of Sufi mystics. Dinkar elucidates: 


* Ramdhari Singh ‘Dinkar’. Sanskriti ke Chaar Adhyay. 1956. p 12. Says Dinkar: 
Sher & six eH a fagidi St HH He fad ZI we a ane a fai f a aT 
Okada al 4 Sri fagia wee fatet Gama Ti]; sfojeh gdughl eR d sHtrj Hh 
ifford dkvakg& bl hidk ifford Hh viushtrj [eR dkdW vakfy, jgrk g& 
Motilal Jotwani. Of Grass and Roots. 1987. p 63 
Ibid. p 63. 
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Vedanta is definitely a word of Hindu philosophy, but it is 
not Hindutva. A real Vedanti is neither a Hindu, nor a 
Muslim, nor a Buddhist, nor a Christian. He is simply a 
good human being. It is this truth, following which 
Ramakrishna Paramhansa could not discriminate among 
religions. This is the dream which inspired Swami 
Vivekananda to envision Bharat’s future religion in which 
the soul of the Vedanta and body of Islam will find union. 
From the same vantage point, poet Rabindra Nath Tagore 
said, “hold on to religion but do away with religions”. From 
Kabir to Malukdas, the great religious legacy established by 
the saints of Bharat is called by Rama Krishna ‘the religion 
of the spirit’, the religion of the soul.” 


With this backdrop to the understanding of history, culture and religion, we shall 
move on to an understanding of the orientation and the flowering of Sufism in India, 
in particular Sindh and Punjab and the manifold influences which gelled together to 
give rise to the Indian brand of Sufism. In his book Of Grass and Roots: An 
Indianist's writings, Dr. Motilal Jotwani quotes from page 58 of Michael Molly from 
his book Experiencing the World's religions: Tradition, Challenge and Change, 
published in California by Mayfield publishers, 1999: 


Hinduism is more like a family of related beliefs and the 
name Hinduism, if used to suggest a unified religion, 
can be misleading...it is like a palace that began as a two 
room cottage. Over the centuries, wings have been built 


> Ramdhari Singh ‘Dinkar’. Sanskriti ke Chaar Adhyay. 1956. p 333. Dinkar says: 
oak folnwn' Md dk'Kn t+) ghy fd u og fglh ugh g& | Ppk 
dari 4 fe< vet @, 4 ASCH, 4 ate a fie ae Fact 
vpNkv meh gek g& 
wat ae am 2 fa Ho aes OS Ft WHE Te Oe 
feZl snwjs/eZd k Hie fn[ WoZughansk FAA ; gh og Lolu gSftlls 
ifjr gj Loleh food wh usd Yiuk dh Fin fd Har dk Hkoh / eZ 
gSftlesoskt dkeu vib bly dk'hh ,dW@k gad; gh og 
nf'V gSftlsildj d fo xq jfoUnmk usd gk FM /eZd wid M$jgis 
afer sat al te at wa A ca Fee Te ART aw At 
lalausft! ije/eZdkv ks fd; k FA mh /eZd 6 Mk cero 
vit dh HK'k ea Vy tu v w~flifjV* v Flok v Mekd k/ eZd grsg& 
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on it, and now it has countless rooms, stairs, corridors, 

statues, fountains and gardens. There is something here 

to please and astonish -- and dismay-- almost everyone.° 
What is pleasing and astonishing in the old denomination 'Hinduism' is that it is not a 
referent to the Hindu religion. No! It is a way of life with characteristics of openness 
and inclusivity. While making such reflections on the preliminary religious base of 
theIndian sub-continent, we have a feeling that we could make the same statements 
hold true for Sufism. Sufism emerges as a revolutionary movement in the context of 
Hindu-Muslim unity. Where at the level of the aristocracy, Mughal rulers from Babur 
onwards remained harsh and cruel, a novel trend of Hindu-Muslim rapprochement 


started at the level of laymen: 


Rulers and saints remained harsh and the influence of 
the Mullahs also remained unmodified. But the 
populace had taken a road distinct from the 
establishment. People were encouraged by the fact that 
Sufi saints did not adhere to the policies and ideology of 
the ruler; neither had they support of the Mullahs. ’ 


Dinkar cites the examples of Mansur-al -Hallaj of Iran being hanged by Islamic 
autocracy and Sarmad being assassinated under the orders of Mughal King Aurangzeb 
in India. Sufi saint was hence understood as ‘baaghi', a _ rebel figure. 
Contemporaneously, the Indian psyche was itself under the sway of the tradition of 
the revolutionary Bhakti poets like Guru Nanak, Raidas, Dhanna, Sundardas, Dadu 
Dayal, Malukdas, Rajjab and Dharnidas. It is interesting to note that most of these 
mystical revolutionaries were not Brahmin by birth. Kabirdas himself belonged to low 


class weaver caste (‘julaha') and his identity never crystallized as either Hindu or 


Motilal Jotwani. Of Grass and Roots. 1987. p 63 
Ramdhari Singh ‘Dinkar’. Sanskriti ke Chaar Adhyay. 1956. p 333.. Says Dinkar: 


‘Md vib | orm dB dsd Bk gh cusjgsv & ety dk mu ij 
i Ho He oBkK gh jgktbkigysFWA yfdu turkuslyrur dh utr 
a faa we vRs ot art at bl jg i} visd kil gu bl ck 
lsh fey k fd eflye lwhl lr lyrur dhulfr IscAsughF u 
eWy lad k 1g; & gh mujai dr FAA 
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Muslim. The rebelliousness against institutional religion was common to both the Sufi 


and the Bhakti poets. Dinkar puts it lucidly hence: 


Sufism, which reached Bharat from Iran, was not to be 
restricted within the confines of fasting and reading the 
namaz. Sufis were free thinkers and their aim was to 
bring people down to the crux of the matter. They 
wanted to teach that superficial formalities and rituals 
drift humanity away from actual religiosity....true 
religion is not attained by shouting from different 
branches of a tree; it is realized in reaching the roots in 
a moment of absolute serenity and devotion. Religion is 
not about noise, it is about inner peace. Religion is not 


conflict, it is friendship and love. a 


Bhakti poets debunked the notion of pre-eminence of either Hindu or Muslim religion 
in the Hindu and the Muslim minds respectively. Gorakhnath do" century) who 


preceded Sant Kabir is noted for the following verse: 


Hindu pays offers obeisance to the temple, Muslim pays 
deference at the mosque, 


But the yogi pays homage to the supreme source, 
beyond the temple and the mosque. * (Translation mine) 


Culture, whose mane was in the hands of Brahmins, passed into the hands of the low 


caste after the great revolutionary Sant Kabir. Writes Dinkar: 


* — Ramdhari Singh ‘Dinkar’. Sanskriti ke Chaar Adhyay. 1956. p 328. Dinkar says: 
bg | st sl wOk) eZHKr igtn, ae te ak Aa A due aed aren wt aet om 
gat frat face & sik San sera cit al Sa SB SIR a Aa aT ak a IT 
om a aqui ai ae fuer 239 fe wd S aed agent ¥ daar ge act wa 
NW Qks jQS QW ----=---- | Pok /eZvyxdvyx My Wij cBdj diy epws ea ugh 
afm, Ft WK Waa UA BU A 21 ot steed ae ahs 2, we fare Ae, 
akan 21 at ag wat, At ak AZ 

° — Ramdhari Singh Dinkar. Sanskriti ke Chaar Adhyay. 1956. p 329. Original Hindi version reads: 
fers ware seu, FAA Aa, 
Sint end Te ye, we Seu a Ae 
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Kabirdas has been a great revolutionary of Bharat. He is 
eulogised not just because he made clear to the Hindus 
and the Muslims that there is no bigger foolishness than 
fighting on the issue of the temple and the mosque, but 
also because he unfurled the flag of a novel language as 
against the elitism of Sanskrit language and the 
Brahmins. (Translation mine) 


A crucial aspect of the revolutionary spirit of these poets was their choice of language 
which did not attest to the elitism attached with Sanskrit, the language of the select 
few, instead their language approximated close to the understanding of the laymen. In 
the context of breaking the Hindu-Muslim ideational freeze, it is interesting to note that 
there emerged a group of Muslim poets writing in Hindi at this temporal juncture. These 
poets include Amir Khusrau, Jayasi, Kutuban, Rahim, Raskhan and Nazeer Akbarabadi 


and Sant Kabir. These poets became the favorites of even the Hindus in India. 


These Muslim poets writing in Hindi endeared themselves 
so much to the Hindu readers that the Hindu readers started 
considering them superior to the Hindu poets. 

The Hindus were enthralled by these Muslim Hindi 
poets. - (Translation mine.) 


In the present context, we need to understand that a lot of mixing and shuffling was 
happening as a result of the aftermath of Islamic invasions in India. For instance, there 
emerged a set of Muslim Sufi poets Indian in origin and having a popular Sufi saint as 


their teacher. Randhari Singh Dinkar mentions Malik Mohammad Jayasi as their 


'° “Dinkar’ Ramdhari Singh. Sanskriti ke Chaar Adhyay. 1956. p 330. Says Dinkar: 
FAR IRI H AT He sient yer eu si saat cMibZ 
doy blh chk dsfy, ugh gS fd mlylas! liwd fglhy vi 
Fac al areal F Suet sear, ss ae THe fe afar sik 
efltn dslok ij >xMéslsc<dj eWhekdkd WZv hd ughgs 
wed, afag, safe st fe aera H foes sls Hr ea vol 
UT al Ve Heda aR wepfa Sr st Aga Mei S aa F 
FAK} mi smlglasfuEu oxZd sy Whad sgiMeesi gg k fn: 

'!  Dinkar’ Ramdhari Singh. Sanskriti ke Chaar Adhyay. 1956. p 346. Says Dinkar: 
fglhhds;sehyehw dfo fglhft urkd bbrusl; sy xsfd og mlyafglhwd fo; fl s 
Hh | SB | e@>usy x 
bu ehy ew gft uu ij d MVu fglnwokj; & 
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leader. These poets wrote their love-longings in ‘Masnavis’ written in Avadhi and 
used the poetic form 'doha' or ' chaupai’. Jayasi wrote Padmavat during the reign of 
Sher Shah Suri. Kutuban wrote Mrigavati. The writing of these texts involved the 


Indianization of tasawwuf as well as a step towards Hindu-Muslim unity: 


These epic poems had made a great contribution in the 
direction of Hindu-Muslim unity. Pandit Ram Chandra 
Shulka has written, “These poets get the credit for bringing 
Hindus and Muslims face to face with each other and 
dismantling their alienation from one another. Themselves 
Muslims, they narrate the stories of the Hindus in the 
language of the Hindus with unmitigated compassion and 
empathy for the subject.'” (Translation mine) 


Jayasi transcends narrow and restrictive communal confines. He appropriately 
criticizes Alauddin Khilji as symbolic of 'Maya' and deplores his torturous attitude 
towards Hindus. Jayasi also expresses his disapproval of Raghavchetan, a character 
who mocks at the Vedas and the Puranas. And yet, Jayasi evokes Prophet Mohammad 
and prays to Him at the beginning of the text and never tries to camouflage his own 
Muslim identity. Such is the cultural matrix of Hindustan within which we shall 
understand the position, influence and abiding nature of Sufism which traveled all the 
way from Iran and Baghdad to a land already open to the myriad streaks of foreign 
invasions and influences, a land which had a firm belief in 'vasudevay Kutumbkam'’, a 
reiteration of which is implicit in Shah Abdul Latif's supplication to God to shower 


divine benediction on Sindh and on the rest of the world in “Sur Sarang”: 


Sain! Sadaain karin, Sindhu mathe sukaaru, 


Dost, tu dildaar, aalam sabhu aabaad karein. 


'2 ‘Dinkar’ Ramdhari Singh. Sanskriti ke Chaar Adhyay. 1956. p 334. Says Dinkar: 


fglheflye&,drk dh fn'k esad Je; bu dW xbFKe us cgg 
VPNK; on fn: k FAA ia wax gat a fer 2 fe “fegail ak 
ehyekwidsfny ad bv eu&l eusy dj mudkvtuchu feVis ky le 
eg blymd fo; dk ule yok i MeIA blysebyew gi) fglhg led h 
wera fegat at a act 4 at weqan 8 Heat sae sitaa 
al Heart sacral & MT at Sek ea Al WT wa 
fn[ KK fn: 
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Swami! Sadaa Sindhu desh par sukaal karna. 


He mere dildaar dost, sadaa saare aalam ko aabaad 
karnaa.'* 


O God, may ever you on Sind 
Bestow abundance rare; 


Beloved! All the world let share 


Thy grace, and fruitful be. a 


Such is the cosmic consciousness that found like-minded centrifugal spirit in the Sufi 
paradigm and suffused with the Vedantic thought. Probably, this makes up for the 
reason for the favorable cultural reception of Sufism in India. While charting such a 
process of the literary movement which disseminated through the whole of India, we 
are looking at the cultural and historical momentum of what was then called 
Hindustan. Further, an analysis of the reception and flowering of Sufism on the native 


Indian soil would create the teleology of the syncretic Indian sensibility. 


What we mean by socio-cultural is the entire complex of knowledge systems, societal 
mores, religious discourses, arts, dance forms, beliefs reflecting the potentiality and 
capability of a given people. Culture is predicated upon accomplishments, 
fulfillments, achievement and execution, through a gesture of human creativity and is 
physically manifested in arts, architecture, literature, libraries, art galleries and 
theaters. The cultural aspects of Sindh and Punjab come to the fore through the 
symbols used by Shah Abdul Latif and Bulleh Shah in their verses to elucidate the 
mystic impulses at the heart of their Sufi philosophy. Human beings have an urge and 
are capacitated to analyze empirical experiences and to symbolically articulate them 


for wider understanding. 


2.1 History of Sindh: Multiple narratives and the Image of Sindh 


History of Sind as recounted in the various annals is one of reiterative pattern of 
construction, destruction and reconstruction. That seems to be the reason for the 
resilience of Sindhis, their immense patience and pacifism. The political upheavals 


and unrest culminated not in disillusionment, anger and frustration in the Sindhi mind, 


13 


Motilal Jotwani, ed . Shah Latif ka Kavya. Trans. Manishankar Dwivedi. 1969. p 120. 
14 


Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi. 1965. p 93. 
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but it constructively resulted in introspection, self- interrogation, and reconstitution of 
the Sindhi identity. Why are we looking at this history, trying to locate the authentic, 
the neutral, the unmediated historical narrative? Howsoever hard we try, what about 
the non-verifiability of the truth value of these narratives. The answer is probably this: 
what we atrive at in our itinerary through the numerous "half-deserted streets" and 
"muttering retreats" (T.S.Eliot, "Gerontion") of history is the building up of an aura, 
and a passing down of a legacy since narratives have an ability to cohere along 
monuments and memories and affix themselves to the psyche of the succeeding 
generations. In fact, what remains of history is these mental impressions and persists 


as live narratives of a lost historical past. 


The historical timeline goes as follows. Between 1050 BC to 850 BC, Sindh is 
understood as being inhabited by a war-like race called the Aryans. Mohan Gehani 


speculates a positive pacifying influence of the river Sindhu on the Aryans: 


..1ts flow tamed them and filled their heart with serenity, 
from which sprang like fountains the accumulated wisdom 
of thousands of years in the form of Vedas.’° 


The Aryan's adoration of the Sindhu finds a lucid register by Sindhu Kasht, a poet 
Rishi's composition in The Rig Veda: 


Unstoppable, irreversible, with strong mighty flow, 
mighty Sindhu! 

From mountain and plains, 

You bring great expanse of water, 

Lightening with a roar, 

like unchained horse, 

Bewitching and beautiful Sindhu. 

Sindhu is rich in strong horses, 

in chariots and cloth of many designs, 

Rich in golden ornaments, 


of unmeasured wealth... e 


'S Mohan Gehani. History of Sindh. 1998. p 33. 
'© Ibid. p 34. 
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Gehani aptly points out the similarity between European, Persian and Sanskrit 
languages and points towards a common past of the people speaking these languages 
and the possibility of large scale migrations to various lands in search of comfortable 
topography and in search of food and water. Hence, Sindh was never inhabited by a 
monolithic race. The concept of "racial purity is a myth" and as Gehani says "a lot of 
intermingling of blood must have taken place”.'’ More than the origin of the Aryans, 
what is momentous is the world-view fostered by the Aryans and registered in the 


earliest classics, The Vedas. 


With the growing complication of life, there arose division of labour. Apart 
from the privileged classes, the sword wielding kshatriyas and the priestly 
Brahminical classes, there were the business class Vaishyas and the servant class 
Shudras. Gradually, these classes became ossified into stringent hereditary and 
hierarchical compartments. The hierarchical organization of society in the Vedic mold 
was responsible for growing complacency and corruption in the priestly and 
aristocratic classes. The detrimental repercussion of such stratification of society led 
to the emergence of Jainism and Buddhism as movements of protest. Gautama 
Buddha foregrounded the reality of human existence and emphasis on human action 
as well. There was no emphasis on the permanence of soul as against the mortal 
physical self. The initiator of Jain religion, Vardhman Mahavira, laid emphasis on 
non-violence, simplicity and renunciation, virtues which had taken a backseat in the 


prominence laid on Vedic ritualism and caste exploitation. 


Sindh was invaded by the Arghuns- Turkhans in the 1520s. Persian became the 
official court language of Sindh and continued to be so until the British conquest of 
Sindh in 1843. In 705 AD, Al Hajjaj Ibn Khalifa was the viceroy of Khalifa Walid-I. 
Hajjaj appointed his son in law Mohammad Bin Qasim to attack and plunder Sindh, 
then under the rule of King Dahir. The gestalt of the encounter between the Sindhis 
and Arabs is to be understood alongside two factors: one, the native Sindhi ruler's 
prioritization of self- aggrandizement, and indulgence in petty self- interest; two, their 
impulse of resistance to foreign invasion debilitated by a certain non- resistance to the 


foreign invaders. As K.R.Malkani's book The Sindh Story brings to our notice, it is 


'7 Mohan Gehani. History of Sindh. 1998. p 35. 
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ridiculous that Mohammad Bin Qasim, in spite of his tyrannical coercion of thousands 
of odd men to slavery, rape of Sindhi women, and massacre of the innocent, has been 
projected as a hero and various industries and places in Sindh have been named after 
him. Qasim's aim in invading Sindh was territorial gain and expansion. A concomitant 
of invasion was the spread of Islam. Those who converted to Islam were exempt from 
paying ‘jazia' or protection tax. The letters of Yusuf bin Hajjaj to Mohammad Bin 


Qasim as produced in The Chachnamah read: 


Whoever refuses to submit to the power of Islam, let 
him be killed. It should be your anxiety to extend 
your conquests from the country of Hind to the limits 
of China..."* 

My distinct orders are that all those who are fighting 
men (ahl harb) should be assassinated, and _ their 


sons and daughters imprisoned and retained as 


hostages...” 


The projection of a foreign marauder as a hero offers a case study for the possibility 
and extent of deterioration historical accounts can attempt. The introduction to 


Malkani's book aptly says, 
Historical truth, however, is anathema to regimes.”” 


The reason for such deliberate distortion and evasion of 'truth' can be the political 
orientation and convenience of the 'zeit geist' of the particular political regime. It is 
also determined by the political alignment of the historiographer, for instance, Muslim 
historiography is often charged with being theocratic and hence challenged. Manan 
Ahmed in an article "The Long Thirteenth Century of the Chachnama" makes a 
significant point that a text like The Chachnama, composed in 1224-26 
approximately, by one Ali Kufi, which is understood as a translation of an earlier text, 
stands as an absent presence of a historical past with the claim to authentic 
historiography. Such texts, according to Ahmed pervade the region of Uch as "echoes 


of textual ghosts", and "continue to hold imaginative sway": 


'S Ali Kufi. The Chachnama. Trans. Mirza Kalich Beg. 1900. p 171. 
9 Tbid. pp173-174. 
K.R. Malkani. The Sindh Story. 1984. p xvi. 
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The persistence of medieval narratives in contemporary lives and spaces is 
often understood via the stickiness of stories to build environment (the ability 
of narratives to cohere along monuments, of memories to frame units, of 
ghost-stories to affix themselves to houses) or to meta-structures such as 


religious or nationalist.”! 


Hence, the point Manan Ahmed makes is the value of these narratives per se, apart 
from their truth value. Manan brings up an argument for a “symbiotic relationship” 
between text and space. This symbiotic relationship works via a two-way process: 
one, tenacity of textual tropes to stick to the physical spaces and monuments through 
an act of dissemination and popular acceptance; two, text as building around the 
hagiographical, real and unreal frozen narratives which surround the physical spatial 
arena of a place. By the latter, Manan implies how real space triggers, feeds into, 
incites, and augments the writer's imagination in the service of filling up the gaps, 
giving a sense of completion and wholeness through the employment of the historian's 
imagination. If we look at a copy of The Chachnama: An Ancient History of Sind, 
translated from Persian by Mirza Kalichbeg Fredunbeg, published by The 
Commissioner Press in 1900, the preface by Dayaram Gidumal explains how "the 
original work in Arabic was composed by the Saikifi family, which settled down at 
Bakhar."*” Dayaram Gidumal enumerates the sources of the knowledge compiled by 


Saikifi family hence: 


1. Arab historical lays and ballads 

2. Family traditions of the Saikifis, recorded and unrecorded 

3. Stories told by individuals whose names were forthcoming 

4. Stories traceable to individuals of a certain class, i.e., Brahmans 
=) 


What may be called the flotsam and jetsam of hearsay.~* 


Certain memoranda of correspondence between Muhammad Qasim and Hajjaj are 


also mentioned. What is interesting is that Gidumal mentions, without reservation, the 


*1 Manan Ahmed. “The Long Thirteenth Century of the Chachnamah”. The Indian Economic and 


Social History Review, 49 ( 2012): 459-491.Web. 27 Nov 2018. 
°° Ali Kufi. The Chachnama. Trans. Mirza Kalich Beg. 1900. p 7. 


* Ali Kufi. The Chachnama. Trans. Mirza Kalich Beg. 1900. p7. 
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inclusion of such constituent categories as ‘lays and ballads’, 'stories' and ‘hearsay’. 
What is common among all these is that the truth value of all of them is dubitable. 
The reason behind Gidumal's acceptance of such categories as constituent of the 
history of a place may be that the past has always been intangible and ambiguous, 
wrapped in dubiety and equivocality. Hence, it survives and impacts us through the 
prism of multiple narratives. And yet, intense efforts are made at arriving at the so 
called 'true history’, which is always evasive. However, this does not deter us from 
delving into the various versions and multiple narratives, often conflictual and 
contradictory. In the context of Sind, Manan aptly delineates a valid reason for 


delving into these narratives at cross-roads with each other, on page 460 of his article: 


Within these texts are notions of space, sacral and political, 

history, narratives of self and community, along with 

references to objects and _ sites which intertwine 

geographically, historically, historiographically to produce 

an idea of Uch.” 
Manan mentions four significant historical accounts of Sind: Chachnama from1226, 
Makhdum Jahaniyah's Safarnama from 1350, Mir Muhammad Ma'sum Bhakkari's 
Tarikh-i-Masumi from 1600, and Mir Ali Shir Qana ‘i's Tuhfat-ul-Karim from 1778 as 
"texts which put forth an explicit engagement between narratives of the past and the 


landscape of Uch" (p 460).”° 


Mohamed Ghaznavi invaded India in 1010 AD. In spite of his success only 
after the seventeenth attempt, the amount of devastation caused by him can be 
conjectured. Within a span of twenty seven years, Pal ibn Soomra, a convert to Islam, 
regained the power of Sindh and Multan. Due to groupism and factionalism and 
escalating war of succession for Khilafat in the Arab world, Hajjaj and Qasim lost 
their power positions. However, the Arab interaction with Sindh persisted and Sindhi 
scholars and doctors won great acclaim in the Kalif's courts. Cultural and intellectual 


exchange became inevitable. Many Sanskrit books from the fields of medicine, 


** Manan Ahmed. “The Long Thirteenth Century of the Chachnamah”. The Indian Economic and 


Social History Review, 49, 4(2012), pp 459-491. Web. 27 Nov 2018. 
25 : 
Ibid. 
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astronomy, astrology, philosophy, ethics and music were translated into Arabic.”° This 
cross-cultural interaction resulted in the increasing Muslim population in Sindh. Once 
the capital of Khilafat was shifted to Damascus, the Khalifa Abdulla Maak wanted the 
Arab troops to stay in Sindh itself instead of coming back to Damascus. The Arab 
forces stationed in Sindh comprised of various tribes from various countries like 
"Qureshi, Siddiqui, Farooqui, Zammimmi, Nazari", which got assimilated into the 


fabric of Sindhi culture: 


...they considered Sindh as their own land, their own 


country and the magic of Sindhi soil accepted them in 


its lap".7” 


From 1010 AD onwards, Sindh is ruled successively by the Soomras (1010AD- 1440 
AD), the Sammas (1351 AD- 1519 AD), the Arghuns (1524 AD- 1554 AD), Turkhans 
(1554 AD- 1591 AD), Mughal Governors in Sindh ( 1591- 1738 AD), Kalhoras 
( 1700-1784) and Talpurs (1783-1843 AD). The Soomras are understood as Rajputs 
before the advent of Islam. The origin of Soomras is interesting to understand the 
myth of racial purity and the meaninglessness of Hindu- Muslim antipathy. Who were 


the Rajputs? Gehani explains: 


Tribes like Lichvis, Huns, Bactrians and Scythians 
which came and settled in India after the invasion of 
Alexander, were absorbed into the Indian society and 
accepted Hindu and Buddhist religions and were 
accepted into the original fold as belonging to Agni 
Kula as Rajputs. 


With the advent of Islam, under coercion or as a stance of 


political expediency, they converted to Islam, as "neither 


they had deep roots in Hinduism or Buddhism"”*® 


The result was a mixing of Hindu-Muslim customs and life-styles. They even switched 
between Hindu and Muslim names as required. Hence, the Soomra period undercuts 


Hindu- Muslim dichotomy. Soomra period is also known for its rich treasure- house of 


°° Mohan Gehani. History of Sindh. 1998. p 79. 
*7 Mohan Gehani. History of Sindh. 1998. p 84. 
*8 Mohan Gehani. History of Sindh. 1998. p 90. 
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folk literature. These folk narratives form the matrix of Shah Abdul Latif's Risalo, for 
instance, the tale of Dodo Chanesar. It is known that during the reign of the Soomras, great 
Sufi leaders like Shahbaz Qalandar (d.1272 A.D.) settled in Sindh and during this period 
Sehwan became the center of Islamic mysticism. Hence, mystical current of nonchalance 
towards Islamic ritualism and superficial forms of religiosity had triggered in the Soomra 
period. Consequently the annual urs in Sehwan celebrated at the shrine of Lal Shahbaz is 


perceived with scepticism about its "unreligious practices". ie 


After the death of Soomra Bhoongar, Chanesar, the oldest chieftain was chosen as head. 
However, Chanesar feels undecisive, and expresses his desire to seek his mother's 
suggestion. This is taken as highly unworthy of the prospective ruler. His brother, Dodo, is 
made the head. Chanesar, piqued, desires to take revenge from Dodo and invites Allaudin 
Khilji, the ruler of Delhi to fight with Dodo. Sindh is totally ravaged and Dodo emerges as 
a brave king who prefers to die for his country. Shah Latif was attracted by another 
occurrence in the history of Sindh, the incident involving King Umer and a village damsel 
Maruee. The pure love of a simple woman for her land, her folk, their simple life, 
connectedness with the soil, and rejection of the opulence of aristocratic life are read as 
commendable values. This period also saw the unfolding of the story of Sorath and Rai 
Diyach, the king who kept his word to give his life to the master musician, Biyal's 
melodious strings. Shah Latif, deeply grounded in the folk tradition of Sindh invests these 
narratives with mystical connotations and inscribes his mystical instincts deep into the 


psyche of the common folk, readily and smoothly. 


Sammas (1351- 1519 AD) extended their rule for 170 years. The period stands as an 
epitome of Hindu-Muslim harmony as well as high ideals of social equality and 
justice for all irrespective of class and caste. The chief exemplar of these values is the 
fifth Jam ruler Rukun al Din Shah who has been immortalized by Shah Latif. He 
insisted on marriage to the so-called "low caste" girl of the fisher folk called 'Noori'. 
He seeks her hand in marriage and gives her the position of Queen Regent in his 
palace and values her for her virtuous and unpretentious lifestyle as against the 


prevalent courtly pretensions and extravagancies. Another outstanding ruling figure of 


* Annemarie Schimmel, “Sindhi Literature”. A History of Indian Literature. Vol VII. Ed. Jan 


Gonda. 1974. p 4. 
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Samma dynasty called Jam Nizamuddin alias Jam 'Nando' propagated peace and 


prosperity and upheld Hindu- Muslim unity. Writes Gehani: 


He held discourses of scholars of all faith and 
participated in those discussions himself thus initiating 
the practice followed by Akbar the great which later 
lead to establishment of Din-e-illahi.*° 


Annemarie Schimmel informs us that the Jam dynasty came to an end in 1509, 


When the most enlightened Jam Nizammuddin died 
after 46 years of peaceful reign; his mousoleum on 
Makli hill is one of the master-pieces of Hindu-Muslim 
architecture.°! 


Gehani appreciates the intense Hindu- Muslim harmony so much so that Hindu boys 
sang at the shrine of Sufi saints and gained applause. However, it is a disgrace that Jam 
Nando's son Jam Feroze turned out to be a reprobate ruler fond of luxuries and vices. 
He preferred to disown his loyal guardian Darya Khan and to trust the Arghuns, the 
descendents of Changiz Khan. This triggered the empowerment of foreign invaders and 
establishment of the Arghun dynasty (1524 AD-1554 AD). At this point in history, Shah 
Bilawal Makhdoom, a great Sufi saint was crushed in the oil mill as a deterrent for all 
those who dared to raise a voice. This was also the time when Qazi Qazan was labeled 
as a traitor. He was convicted for making Shah Beg Arghun an accomplice to get his 
own family freed from Arghun imprisonment. The Turkhan dynasty (1554-1591 A.D.) 
is understood as a dark period in the history of Sindh, marked by tyrannical rulers like 
Mirza Mohamed Baqi. Power passed on from the Turkhan dynasty over to Mughal rule. 


Akbar extracted power from the last Turkhan ruler, Mirza Jani Beg. 


The period of the Mughal governors of Sindh stretches from 1591AD to 1738 
AD. During this period of 148 years, 67 Mughal governors were appointed in Sindh. 
Mirza Jani Beg was treated kindly at Akbar's court and was won over by him and 
appointed governor of Sindh. Jani Beg's daughter was married to Akbar's grandson 


(Khusru, son of Jahangir). Mirza Ghazi Beg succeeded Jani Beg as governor of Sindh. 


%0 Mohan Gehani. History of Sindh. 1998. p 95. 
*! Annemarie Schimmel, “Sindhi Literature”. A History of Indian Literature. Vol VII. Ed. Jan 
Gonda. 1974. p 4. 
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In spite of the well- meaning kings like Akbar, the Mughal period in Sindh is marked 
by court conspiracies and local warfare due to clash of interests and a conflict for 
power. This was the period when Mirza Ghazi Khan is known to have been 
strangulated to death by his own relatives. The period of the thirty-seventh governor 
of Sindh saw the martyrdom of Sufi saint Shah Inayat. The rising popularity and high 
principles of Shah Inayat invoked jealousy of the pirs as well as jagirdars of the time. 
Shah Inayat spoke logically and convincingly for the welfare of the poor peasant, 
evoking the idea that the land of God should belong to the tiller and not to the 


intermediary zamindar: 


Thus he struck at the very root of economic and political 
structure of the society...He decreed that the land is like 
mother, whosoever tills it is entitled to its bounty.” 


Jagirdars and Pirs could not accept the novelty of the idea and the immense popularity of 
Shah Inayat. When Yar Mohamed Abbassi attacked Jhok Sharif, Shah Inayat's followers, 
in order to warn their sleeping fighters raised the cry, "Allah-o-Akbar" (God is Great). 
Those who raised this cry were identified and massacred. Hence, it is deplorable that 
"even during Muslim rule so many people paid with their life for raising the cry "Allah-o- 
Akbar". Mughal forces took resort to treachery, invited Shah Inayat to come to Thatta to 
resolve the matter and deviously beheaded him on 7" Jan, 1718 AD. Inayat's followers 
were silenced with the official dictum that those who raised the slogan "Allah-o-Akbar" 
should be beheaded. It is quite ironical that massacre should be promulgated by the 
Mughals for pronouncing the name "Akbar", the promoter of ' din-i-illahi’. In 1701, as the 
Mughal empire moved to its decline, local chieftain Mian Yar Mohamed was made 
governor of Sindh. In 1740, Nadir Shah Abdali attacked Sindh. After his death Ahmad 
Shah Durrani invaded Sindh and the land of Sindh became witness to gory acts of man- 


slaughter and gratuitous blood-shed. 


Historiographers like Gehani have criticised in the most stringent terms the 
traitors of Sindh and applauded with equal zest the examplers of absolute fealty to the 
land of Sindh. A negative and superstitious image of Sindh is created in Sindh's 


confrontation with Mohamed Bin Qasim. While Qasim, a young boy of eighteen, armed 


*° Mohan Gehani. History of Sindh. 1998. p 10. 
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with the fiercest and inimitable select clans from Iraq and Syria, deployed all his powers 
which were a conglomerate of mind play and brute power, he conveniently and happily 
acquired the fort of Debal, Nirunkot and the fort of Sehwan. Having been informed 
about the superstition of the inmates of the fort of Debal that as long as the minaret of 
the temple remained intact, no harm will come to them, Qasim demolished the minaret 


of the temple and brought down the flag as per the account of the Chachnamah: 


The deed was soon accomplished. Steeped in superstition 
the Sindhi population of the fort surrendered without any 
resistance. Thus started the first leg of the conquest of 
Sindh.”? 


At Nironkot, the Buddhist governor entered into a secret pact with the Arab army of 
Qasim. The former delayed the capitulation of the fort for five days for the sake of 
verisimilitude, after which the fort was surrendered with much propriety. The fort of 
Sehwan was acquired with the help of the governor of Nironkot. In contrast to such 
cowardly acts of betrayal, there exist examples of valiant battles fought by lonesome 
figures like King Dahir. The image of Sindh is inextricably connected with its history, 


its folk-narratives and its art forms. 


2.2 Socio- Cultural background of Sindh 
2.2.1 Topography of Sindh 


Sindh has been divided into five parts: Siro (north), Vicholo (central), Laar (south 
coastal), Kochistan (Mountaneous), Thar (Desert). The river Sindhu flows through 
Siro, Vicholo and Laar. Popti Hiranandani in her book Sindhis: The Sacred Treasure, 
calls Sindh "the oldest civilization on earth" and clarifies that "the boundaries of Sind 
of olden times comprised and included parts of the present Punjab, Gujarat, Rajasthan 
and Afghanistan, the Las forests of Balochistan, the whole of Kutch and the North of 
Kathiawar".** While Richard Burton in 1851 calls it " the unhappy valley" in the title 
of his book Scinde, or the Unhappy Valley, it is important to note that howsoever 


uncomfortable a person foreign to this place may feel due to the contingencies of 


°° Mohan Gehani. History of Sindh. 1998. p 72. 
*  Popti Hiranandani. Sindhis: The Secret Treasure. 1980. p 1. 
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weather conditions, the inmates adapt and react positively to these contingencies and 
"develop a synthetic power which keeps them physically fit and spiritually alive."* 
The synthetic powers of its inmates and their adaptive capabilities result in the 
syncretic sensibility of its poets and bards, whose poetry is a fine amalgam of Hindu 


philosophy and Muslim thought: 


In this land-- where many races of the world came by 
sea from the south and by road from the north and 
where great religions and philosophies interacted-- grew 
up generations of poets whose works are sublime in 
content. Shah Abdul Latif is easily the greatest of them 
all, in Sindhi.*° 


We find that the varied land forms and the topography has been enabling in the formation 
of the folk narratives of Sindh. Sasui has to cross the formidable mountains to reach her 
Marui, Sohni has to overcome the daunting river currents to reach her Sahar. The folk 
narratives of Sindh are a testimony to the vital role played by the topography of Sindh in 
making the quest of the human seeker rigorous and taxing. Greater the impediment, more 
bountiful the credit earned by Latif’s heroines. The topography of Sindh adds validity and 


verisimilitude to the quest and greater applause to the seeker after truth. 


2.2.2 People 


Civilization of the Indus valley, as evinced through the excavations in Sindh 
undertaken in 1922-23, revealed the existence of a highly sophisticated and well 
planned civilization. The civilization cite was named Mohen-jo-Daro, the mound of 


the dead built 5000 years ago: 


It has burnt brick houses, roads cutting at 90 degrees 
being horizontal and perpendicular in straight line and 
adequate drainage and water system... Houses are 
spacious and well ventilated. Gypsum and lime mixture 
has been used to plaster the walls.”” 


* Motilal Jotwani. Shah Abdul Latif: His Life and Work. 1975. p 12. 
°° bid. p 13. 
Mohan Gehani. History of Sindh. 1998. p 27. 
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Popti Hiranandani qualifies the same research from a verse from the first chapter of 


the Rigveda: 


Oh Sindhu! 

When the earth was barren 
And people unclothed 

Men, on your banks 
Processed the ropes of Piesh 


And spun cotton.*® 


Dr. Aruna Jethwani says that "the river Sindhu is not only a river; it is the flowing 
waters of deep spirituality." It is said that ancient rishis composed the Rig Veda on 
the banks of river Sindhu. The atmosphere reverberated with the Vedic hymns recited 
in their soulful voice. Posterity cherished the mystical atmosphere around the banks 
of the Sindhu and innumerable sages and bhaktas found a haven in the midst of this 
pristine beauty of nature. The spiritual aura of the revered Sindhu accommodated and 
provided food for spiritual thought to mystics belonging to varied mystical paradigms 


and to the Sufis as well. 


The people inhabiting the banks of the Sindhu river were highly connected 
with the rhythm of nature. Popti Hiranandani draws a significant connection between 
the words Indus and India and the Sanskrit word Indu meaning the moon. The people 
of Sindh have had a deep connection with the vibrant river Sindhu making an 
incessant unflinching journey from the Himalyas to the Arabian Sea. Sindhis also 
connect deeply with the movement of the moon. The connection between the 
movement of the moon and the water is established by science itself. The Sindhis 
create a deeper psychological connection. Sindhis follow the lunar year. The first day 
of the month of 'Chaitra' is the New Year day for Sindhis. Post-partition, the All India 
Sindhi Boli and Sahitya Sabha announced the celebration of Chetti Chand as 
epitomizing the solidarity of the Sindhi community. Celebrations are accompanied by 
the vibrant dance form of Sindh called 'Chejja'. The 'dholak' and the 'shahnai' are 


instrumental in giving music to the dance performance. 


8 Popti Hiranandani. Sindhis: The Secret Treasure. 1980. p 74. 


* Aruna Jethwani. The Sufi: Shah Abdul Latif. 2013. p19. 
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The Sindhi people have been a peaceful group. The excavations in Sindh 
undertaken in 1922-23 at the cite of Mohen-jo-Daro evinces a complete lack of 


weapons of war. People lived in harmony since: 


The river Sindhu provided food in abundance... It is 
insecurity and empty stomach which leads to warfare. 


The free time gave rise to the pursuit of fine arts.“° 


Known for their brilliance in trade and commerce, the influence of the religious, 
social and cultural practices of the Indus and the Aryan people made up for the unique 


combination of dexterity in arts of both the civilizations in the Sindhi people: 


Sindhis have combined the arts of both the civilizations, 
viz., agriculture and trade. Centuries ago cotton was 
produced in Sind. Sind exported its textiles to far off lands 
and was nicknamed Suvasa (the land of cotton cloth).*! 


Sindhis who carried out textile business are called 'Sindhuvarkis'. Due to their 
frequent practice of crossing the river Sindhu and the Arabian Sea to export textiles in 
other parts of the world, the river cult and the river Sindhu hold a place of immense 
momentousness for them. A Sindhuvarki's wife would devoutly light lamps and pray 
and sing soulful songs to the water-God for the safe return of her husband. 
Hiranandani informs us about the presence of the temple called ‘Sindhu Bella’ in 
Sukkur, in the middle of water where an idol of the Zindah Peer is placed. Here, 
Sindhi women regularly offer prayers and sing songs in praise of the river-deity.”” 
These aspects of Sindhi culture surface in the mystical enunciations of Shah Abdul 


Latif and are invested with mystical connotations by the saint poet. 


2.2.3 Language 


The eight dialects of Sindhi language are Lari, Thari, Lasi, Kuchi, Kochistani, 
Memani, Saraiki and Vicholi. Sairiki, spoken in the north of Sind, has been the 
medium of the compositions of Sindhi poets like Sachal, Dalpat, Bedil and Bekas. 


Shikarpuri is a variant of Sairaiki dialect and is used by the Vedantic Sufi poet, Sami. 


“0 Mohan Gehani. History of Sindh. 1998. p 29. 
“| Popti Hiranandani. Sindhis: The Secret Treasure. 1980. p 3. 
42 : 

Ibid. p 78. 
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Vicholi, as the word etymologically suggests, is spoken in middle Sindh and Lari is 
spoken in lower Sindh and has been used by Shah Abdul Latif. Thari is spoken in the 
eastern parts of Sindh; Lasi, in the Las forest of Balochistan; Memani by the Memons 


or Khojas; Kohistani, by the people of Kohistan. 


2.2.4 Arts 


Seals have been the most striking artifacts found during the excavations conducted at 
the site of Mohen-jo-Daro like the 'swastika', the significance of which has been 


variously interpreted as follows: 


Some writers believe it to be the emblem of the Sun 
God, of the chariot of Agni, the fire God of Indra, the 
rain God of the sky, the sky God, and finally the deity of 
all deities, the Great God-- the Maker and the Ruler of 


the Universe.*”? 


Another legacy of the Sindhu valley civilization is understood as 'OM', the reverenced 
mantra and the auspicious salutation relevant to the present day. Ram Panjwani, in his 
book Sindh: Land of Hope and Glory, interprets 'OM' as a sentiment inscribed in the 
expression "Tat tvam Asi' meaning "That thou Art’. It is a bestowal of the divine element 


in all human forms, that "there is God in you and to Him and to you we salute".“* 


The highly sophisticated art of jewellery making found during these excavations was 
well appreciated by Sir John Marshall. Writes Gehani adduces John Marshall's 


comments on observing the gold ornaments: 


"The Gold = ornaments are so well finished and so 
highly polished that they might have come out of 
Bond Street Jeweller rather than a pre- historic house of 
5000 years ago." Feb 27, 1926.° 


The excavations revealed existence of an undeciphered pictographic script as well as 

pottery with intricate art work. This was the highly sophisticated civilization which 

“Ram Amarlal Panjwani and Savitri Kotumal Mansukhani. Sindh: Land of Hope and Glory. 2002. 
pp 27-28. 


“Ibid. p 28. 
“© Mohan Gehani. History of Sindh. 1998. p 28. 
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was found at the cite of Mohan jo Daro, which existed between 3000 BC and 1000 


BC. Hence, a highly sophisticated planned city has been conjectured. 


2.2.5 Religion 


Derryl n. Macleans' book Religion and Society in Arab Sind, documents the 
prominence of Buddhists in lower Sindh. Chinese Buddhist pilgrim Hiuen Tsang has 
documented the existence of "460 Buddhist monastries with 26,000 monks in Upper 
Sindh.”“° Brahmins, Of course, occupied another potent force in Sind. There is a 


reference in the Chachnamah about how a native of Brahmanabad remarks: 


The prosperity of this country is due to the Brahmins 
(barahimah). They are our scholars (ulama) and sages 
(hukama). All our important rituals from marriage to 


mourning are performed through their mediation. at 


The Chachnama refers to Brahmin priestcraft, widow- burning, the veneration of the 
cow, Brahminical rituals such as cremation and caste related concerns for purity and 
pollution.*® Two hunderd and seventy three Hindu temples are reported by Hiuen 


Tsang in Sindh, and Macleans writes: 


Of these one was the famous Sun Temple of Multan, 37 
are inter-sectarian and the remaining 235 belong to 


Pasupati Saivites” 


Hinglaj temple situated eighty miles west of the Indus delta enjoys a prominent 
place as one of the Shakti pithas where the severed limbs of Shiva's consort fell 
when she gave herself to fire. Shah Abdul Latif is known to have visited Hingula 
Devi in one of his itineraries in the company of the wandering yogis, for whom he 
reserves immense praise in his Risalo. In the Chachnamah, Chach declares that he 
has memorized all the four Vedas, gains prominent position as the minister of Rai 
Sahasi due to his elocution and intelligence at conversation. The Chachnama was 


written by Kazi Ismail, who was appointed the first Kazi of Alor by Muhammad 


“© Derryl N. Macleans. Religion and Society in Arab Sind. 1989. p 7. 
“7 Ibid. p 13. 
“8 Ibid. p 13. 
” Ibid. p 14. 
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Kazim after the conquest of Sindh. 


Archeologists have suggested the worship of mother goddess, Lord Shiva as 
Shiva Linga and worship of water-god as well. The latter emerges as a reverence and 
a tribute to Jhoolelal and Zindah Pir of the Sindhis. Sindhis were very close to the 


rhythm of nature. Gehani writes: 


They used to worship some trees and animals. It appears 
that the ancient people of Sindh even in those times 
were quite alive to the importance of trees and affinity 


with nature.”” 


This fact gains verisimilitude via the legacy of both the Indus valley civilization and 


the Vedic period of the Aryans: 


The people of the former civilizations were worshipers 
of Phallus, Shiva ...The Vedic period dwellers 
worshiped the elements of nature.”! 


There is a strain of positive cultural influence of Arab invasions. In the year 711-12, 
an Umayyad General, Muhammad Qasim from present day Saudi Arabia, conquered 
Sindh and Multan along the river Indus. Qasim's intervention made way for later 
Muslim conquests. The Indian attraction for Arabs was its vast wealth and a desire to 
spread Islam. It has also been suggested that the Arab invasion was triggered by some 
instigation from Sindh. There are references, in historical annals, to the King of 
Ceylon sending gifts to the Khalifa of Baghdad and to Hajjaj, Mohammad bin 
Qasim's minister. Due to lack of compensation from the extant Sindhi ruler King 
Dahir, Hajjaj launched a military campaign against Sindh. King Dahir's death 
compelled Queen Rani Bai to take arms and then peform ‘jauhar'. Mohammad bin- 
Qasim captured towns like Rewar, Brahmanabad, Multan, Sind and Alor. However, 
due to the stronghold of the Rajput rulers of the North and the East, the Arabs could 
not spread beyond Multan and Sindh. The aftermath of these political events is 
understood as the indispensable creation of Hindu-Muslim interface which, for the 


laity, is confrontational and contestant, and at the same time, mutually enriching and 


°° Mohan Gehani. History of Sindh. 1998. p 29. 
°!  Popti Hiranandani. Sindhis: The Secret Treasure.1980. p 3. 
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enlivening. Many Indian scholars, physicians and architects were invited to Baghdad 
and honored for expertise in their fields and the Islamic civilization and religion came 


into contact with the ancient Vedic civilization. I quote Mohan Gehani's observation: 


Many Sindhi scholars found place in the court of Arab 
Kalifs and made their name there....[mama Aorazi bin 
Abdul Rehman, a slave from Sindh, is a leader of 'faqa' 
creed of Islam. He has many followers in Syria and 
Indulus (modern day Spain). Abu Atta Sindhi acquired 
the title of ‘Qadir al Kalam’. Poet Abu Fallah Mansoor, 


also a slave from Sindh, composed the immortal song, 


"song of the Country".** 


Sarah F.D.Ansari has a veritable and a positive take on Muslim intervention in India. 
Without effacing conflictual and confrontational problematics of Hindu-Muslim 
dichotomy, Ansari gives examples to substantiate how this interface also became a 
site of cultural and religious syncretism. This religious interface triggered not just 
mutual tolerance, but assimilation and absorption of the indigenous local beliefs and 
traditions into the Muslim practice, resulting in an amicable and non-conflictual 
religious framework. This is well exemplified in the overlapping of Khwaja Khijr, the 
native Hindu patron saint of waterways and travelers with Zindah Pir, in the Islamic 
tradition in Sindh. His shrine at Sukkur is reverenced by both Hindu and Muslim 


devotees. The Mujawars or keepers of the shrine are also both Hindus and Muslims. 


The greater effort at proselytization was made by Ismaili missionaries, but 
they could not sustain popularity on the Sindhi soil for long. So far as pirs and Sufi 
poets are concerned, only those remained and sustained interest who believed in 
religious tolerance. The Suhrawardi Sufis, in the 16" Century, had Hindu following 
due to faith in 'wahadat al wujud'. However, due to the disfavor of Sindhi Arghuns, 
the Suhrawardis lost their impact in Sindh. The abiding impact of Sufis in Sindh was 
that of the Qadiris. Its exponents were Sheikh Yusuf al Din (1430 c.) and Sheikh 
Muhammad Gawth (1482 c.) Qadiri centres in Sindh were Bukkur, Nasarpur, Tatta 


and Badin. Sehwan produced the famous Qadiri Sufi, Hazrat Miyan Mir. The 


°° Mohan Gehani. History of Sindh.1998. p79. 
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Naqshbandi order, whose emphatic proponent was Sheikh Ahmad Sirhindi, became 
notorious for his opposition to 'Wahad al wujud' or Unity of Being. The concept of 
‘unity of being’ was considered as a serious jolt to Islamic orthodoxy. Even the 
famous Naqshbandi saints like Makdum Aman of Luari and his disciple Shaikh Abdur 
Rahim Girori (d. 1778 A.D.) became alienated from the mainstream Naqshbandi 
activities. Gradually, with time, Sufi orders and their thought processes overlapped 
and were difficult to remain in separate self- contained compartments. Individuals 


were initiated into several orders at the same time: 


Towns and cities such as Rohri, Sehwan, Nasarpur and 
Tatta became leading centres of more than one Silsila, 
often claiming to have ' sawa lakh' or 125,000 saints 
buried in their graveyards. 


With time, an obverse and corrupted religious practice began within the Sufi cult 
and with the institutionalization of the Sufi saints, the Dargah became symbolic of 
religious intercession between murids and God and a close rapport with the divine 
force could be achieved by approaching the deputed 'sajjada nashins'. Ansari cites 
from page 141 of J. Spencer Trimingham's The Sufi Orders in Islam, published by 
Oxford in 1971: 


Sajjada nashins made access to the saints possible even 
when they were not men of the same spiritual calibre as 
their forbears, for saintliness became increasingly 


dissociated with personal piety.” ¢ 


Jhulelal is the water-God of the Sindhis. The land of Sindh has been understood as 


having risen from the sea. Mohan Gehani cites Prof. Pithawala's remarks: 


...aS nature provides the milk for the child in the breast 
of the mother before the birth of the child, the river 
Sindhu was already in existence before the emergence 
of Sindh.” 


°° Sarah ED. Ansari. Sufi Saints and State Power: The Pirs of Sind, 1843-1947. 1992. p 23. 
*  Tbid. p 23. 
°° Mohan Gehani. History of Sindh. 1998. p 24. 
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It is a reference to the pre-existence of the Sindhu river even before the great 
Himalyan upheavals and the creation of the landmass of Sindh. The significance of 


the river Indus can also be conjectured by the manifold nomenclatures attributed to it: 


To the pathans it is Abbasin, the father of rivers, to the 
Punjabis it is the source of fearless and adventurous 
romance and to the people of Sind it is Mehran, the 


great ocean.”° 


Sindhis offer oblations and pay homage to the water god called Jhulelal, also 
addressed affectionately as Doolahlal. 'Dooloho' means bride-groom. The endearing 
denomination ‘Jhulelal' refers to the water-god's swinging along with the movement of 


the waves. Writes Hiranandani: 


But the name of the water god is Uderolal with us. The 
word is significantly connected with the Sanskrit word 
'Udaka' meaning water. We believe him to be Zindah 
Peer (the living saint/God). He is also Varuna-dev, the 
Vedic god and rides on Palo fish.>’ 


However, on the human front, fraudulence and duplicity was prevalent among 
certain sections of the Hindus as much as the Muslims. A Social and Cultural History 
of Sind: Based on the accounts of the European Travellers who Visited Sind, by 
Mubarak Ali published in 1987 by the Department of History, University of Sind, is 
an interesting reading which gives accounts of the Italian, Spanish, German, French 
and English travelers. The accounts vary according to the writer's pursuits, vocations 


and interests. The book cites Richard Burton's account of Sindhi Brahmins: 


The Brahman in Sinde shaves his head leaving a single 
lock upon the pool; he removes the beard, and induces the 
moustaches to droop heavily over his mouth, in order to 
distinguish them from the hairy honors of the Moslem's 
lip. Upon his forehead he places a_ horizontal 
perpendicular mark indifferently. His dress is generally 
that of a common Sahukar, or trader, -- that is to say, a 


°° — Popti Hiranandani. Sindhis: The Secret Treasure. 1980. p 75. 


7 Ibid. p 77. 
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white or red turban, a cotton coat...slipper of anything but 
leather. In his hand is a sandalwood rosary of twenty- 
seven grains; and constant habit had endowed him with 
the power of muttering and telling his beads mechanically. 
(R. Burton, Unhappy Valley of Sind, I, 236-37) °° 


The incompetence and pomposity and insincerity of the government officials of the 
Muslim rulers are documented. These officers are the 'respectable' body of Hindus of 
Sind. A class appointed and created by the Mughal rulers, they are "distinguished 


from their fellow regionalists by their attire”: 


The bigotry of the court forbade them to shave their 
beards, or to wear turbans: they lost the right of placing 
the tilak on forehead, and they were compelled to trim 
the long moustaches with which the Hindoo loves to 


garnish the upper lip."”? 


This is Burton's tongue-in-cheek satire on the ‘Hindoo’ affectation of authority (flaunting 
the same through long mustaches) and religiosity (flanking a prominent tilak), and an 
equal promptness in dispelling both the signs as a stance of political convenience. This is 
an outsider's view of Sind, which can be understood as having greater objectivity than an 
insider's perspective would have. Yet, coming from the vantage point of the colonialist or, 
as we may Say, occidental view of the orient, it can have another set of reasons for being 
prejudiced and bigoted against the so called barbaric East. Mubarak Ali further cites from 


T.Posten's "Personal Observations on Sind": 


... Lazy Seyuds and worthless professors of religious 
zeal are patronized in Sind to a degree elsewhere 
unknown: they are essentially a priest-ridden people; 
and an earlier writer in describing their character, says," 
that the Scindian shows no liberty but in feeding lazy 
Seyuds, no zeal but in propagating the faith, no spirit, 
but in celebrating the ede (festival), and no taste but in 


ornamenting the tombs" 


8 Mubarak Ali. A Social and Cultural History of Sind. 1987. p 94. 
° Ibid. p 90. 
® Ibid. p 96. 
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Even if Posten's account is not to be relied upon in absolute terms, yet it is this kind of 
dilettantism which comes under the critique of Sufi poets under consideration. Hence, 
there's a need to reiterate that the Sufi dissidence from official religiosity is less a 
deviation from religious prescriptions, and more a rebuke to fake, pompous, superficial 
practices by the detractors of religion, who attempt to fool others, and more so themselves 
by their grandiloquent facade. Alongside these narratives, there is the testimony of 
Alexander's visit to Sindh between 329-324 BC. After subjugating Iran, Egypt and Syria, 
Alexander faced strong confrontation in India. King Porus and King Sambas of Sindh 
were noted by Alexander for their valour and indomitable spirit. Gehani describes how 
Alexander constituted a committee to study the situation in Sindh. Aeniocreteous, on 
observing the hermits on the soil of Sindh meditating in extreme heat, expresses curiosity 
about what they are doing. Aeniocreteous informs the hermits about Alexander’s orders 


to pay homage to the great monarch. The hermits reply: 


A king who is proud of his destructive weapons will not 
be able to understand their subtle philosophy.” 


Such is the sublime legacy of the story of Sindh: a tale of courage, spirituality, 


forbearance and resilience. 


2.2.6 Hindu-Muslim Relations 


The tales of Sindh, available to us are a curious mixture and a fascinating coalescence of 
fact and fiction. On the one hand are the chronicles of Kings, of rulers and their political 
self- validation, religious ideals, and ideological strategies. On the other hand, there are 
silenced narratives of laymen, which prop up now and then, inspite of all possible 
attempts to snuff them. There exist the micro-narratives of laymen who live through the 
socio-economic, cultural repercussions of the actions of the rulers. Posterity needs to 
understand and define the narrow margin between fact and fiction, history and story. The 
emergence and documentation of the micro-narratives, involving laymen, forms a 
significant information bank for understanding a spatio-temporal framework. It forms a 
part of the sub-conscious matrix of the psyche of a people and cumulatively contributes 


towards the creation of a macro-narrative: a larger picture of what the lived empirical 


°! Mohan Gehani. History of Sindh. 1998. p 52. 
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conditions of the people and what the psychological lineaments of their understanding of 
life were. Though the larger picture thus created will also remain a yet another 
emplotment, a reconstitution and compilation of documented historical records; a yet 


another debatable version. I agree with Mr K.R.Malkani: 


At this time it is no use going into the rise and fall of 
dozens of Soomra kings - from Rajpal and Bhoomngar 
and Dodo to Hamir. Chronicles of Kings are the epics a 


+4. 62 
society. 


The dissenting and schismatic voices of Hindus and Muslims were less communal, less 
interpersonal, and more triggered, defined and surcharged by political actions. On the 
interpersonal level, among the masses do we expect hostility between next door neighbors 
for no immediate reason? Sindhis were known for facing recurrent tides of foreign 
invasions. They adapted to these reiterating patterns of foreign intrusions and the resulting 
socio- economic commotion. Traders by profession, they would themselves travel far and 
wide. There are references to their trading expeditions in Sri Lanka, Java and the Eastern 
Mediterranean. These travels also find mention in the verses of Shah Abdul Latif. These 
factors made Sindhis highly adjusting, resilient and open-minded. Survival instinct 
predominated over and above any kind of fanaticism, insularity and self-centeredness. 
Keeping in mind this basic Sindhi psyche, it is not difficult to believe the documentation 
of certain small incidents which are a testimony to the pleasant bonhomie in which 
Hindus and Muslims lived. Ripples in these relationships more often than not turn out to 
be politically motivated, buttressing the interests of the power regimes, the establishment. 
Sometimes, though, the repercussions of political actions are unforeseen and inadvertent. 
For instance, as K.R.Malkani brings to our notice, Akbar who promoted communal 
tolerance by allowing more Hindus in top official positions, inadvertently, made Muslims 
hostile and antagonistic. The latter joined hands with fanatic Muslims and prepared the 
ground work for the overweening power of Aurangzeb and his prevalence over Dara 
Shikoh. Fanaticism led to coercive mass conversions of the Hindus. Hence, paradoxically, 
an act of benevolence and religious tolerance led to an inverse result and created a 


Muslim dominated province almost a thousand years past Arab invasion. Hence, there 


°° KR. Malkani. The Sindh Story.1984. p 32. 
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emerged two opposed currents as a result of Akbar's liberalist policy: one, top jobs in the 
Mughal court were allocated to more of Hindus; two, Hindus had to undergo greater 


Muslim fanatic control. I quote from Malkani's testimony: 


Hindus could neither keep an idol nor ring a bell, in 
what passed for their mandirs.™ 


Hindus should not be allowed to play holi or sing with 


sarod, shehnai, drum or bugle. Hindu should also be 


stopped from bowing to the idols or to the river.” 


Absurd as such injunctions are, they register the insecurity and the sense of 
contingency which is inbuilt in an autocratic regime. The aim and success of such 
political regimes lies in translating their own fanatic insecurities into the 
psychological furniture of the masses so that populace considers the measures of the 
establishment as true and beneficial. The methods used for such a politic transcription 
are the Ideological State Apparatuses and the Repressive State Apparatuses, to use 
Louis Althusser's terms. The resultant fear in the Hindu psyche was devastating. 
Malkani documents how the Hindus refrained from touching any Arabic book, lest it 
turned out to be the Koran, and, according to fanatics, convert them to Islam. Hindus 
also refrained from using the word " rasso" or rassi for rope, because it was close to 
the word " rasul" meaning ‘prophet’ and turn them into a Muslims. In spite of such 
irrational living conditions, the Hindus did not try searching for an alternative to their 
place of habitation because of no other reason but a firm tenacity to their soil and a 
sense of belongingness and rootedness to their motherland. It was only force and 
beleaguering circumstances which coerced the Sindhi Hindus out of Sindh at the time 
of partition of India in 1947. The question raised is whether the partition was 
mandatory. Who triggered this division and who benefited from it is highly debatable. 
A momentous facet of the partition involves those silenced narratives which have 
remained camouflaged in the turmoil and the maelstrom of partition. These narratives 
reveal the pleasant bonhomie in which the Hindus and the Muslims lived and the pain 
incurred on both at the time of their displacement from their motherland. In the 


preface to his book, Malkani cites two heart-touching stories: 


8 K.R. Malkani. The Sindh Story.1984. p 149. 
* Tid. p 148. 
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One day I was standing in balcony. A Muslim gentleman 
was happily carrying a big framed group photograph. Soon 
he could contain his joy no more. And so he stopped, held 
up the picture for me to see and said he had just bought it 
because of the respected Seth of his village sitting in that 


group. It was a memento for him. 


One day I was traveling in a city bus. The front seats 
were reserved for women. Suddenly a Muslim lady 
sitting in front noticed that an elderly Hindu neighbour 
was standing. She got up and insisted on the man taking 
her seat. In vain did the man protest that he was alright 
standing, and that, in any case, those seats were 
reserved for women. He had to sit down as the lady 


persisted with an anguished voice: "I know you, too, 


will go away". 


There are documentations of noted historians like E.B.Hamilton and Eastwick about 
the enthusiastic participation of both Hindus and Muslims in the celebrations of 
festivals like Holi and Diwali. Mutual camaraderie and good humored dialectic 
prevailed. Malkani cites how once Shah Abdul Latif teased his Hindu friend with the 
question, "How will you Kafirs fare on the day of judgement?" Having given some 
extra money to the ferryman, the friend replied, 


"Those who have an open hand will cross over ahead of 


all others". 


Magnanimity, selflessness and generosity are virtues recommended by all religions 
alike. Human beings would not be able to create religious schisms based on the 
differences in virtues recommended by different religious faiths. People of Sindh 
never did. Their basic humanity came first; Hindu- Muslim schism was secondary. 
How conscious Hindus and Muslims were regarding the broader common ground of 
their philosophy cannot be expressed for sure, but the rise and immense popularity of 
Sufi- saint poets like Shah Abdul Latif and the love-intoxicated Sachal Sarmast vouch 


for the dissolution of the barriers between Hindus and Muslims. Their poetry, with its 


® K.R. Malkani. The Sindh Story. 1984. p ix. 
°° Tid. p 150. 
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emancipation from narrow religious confines and endorsement of un-bigoted 
humanitarian thought processes made them popular with both Hindus and Muslims 
alike. It is oftentimes cited about Shah Abdul Latif that when questioned whether he 
was a Shia or a Sunni, he replied that he was somewhere between the two. H.T. Sorley 


writes: 


In reality he was more a Shia than a Sunni, because he 
intended at a later stage of his life to make the 
pilgrimage not to Mecca but to Kerbala.”” 


The question was, in all probability, immaterial to Latif himself. At the same time it is 
significant that Latif cast as strong an influence on the Hindus in Sindh as on the 
Muslims. Sorley suggests the possibility of "the exaggerated respect for the pir is due 


to Hindu influences of hero worship". Another possible reason unearthed by Sorley is: 


Another form that popular belief took was to carry to 
extremes what is little less than worship of the dead. 
How are we to explain the extraordinary phenomenon 
of Hindus visiting Mussulman shrines and making 


votive offerings at them, and the general easy-going 


character of Sindi orthodoxy?™ 


Without exaggeration, the Sindhi pattern of embroidery becomes an embodiment of 
the cultural and religious amalgam that Sindh stands for. Further, the Sufi poetry of 
Sindh interweaves mysticism, abstinence, simplicity, ascetic self- effacement and self- 
annihilation with the topical rhythm of nature and with the aroma of the sanctity of 
Sindhi customs, the intense adoration of relationships, and the basic tenets of the 
mesmerizing Sindhi art and culture. Sindhi ‘Kadhai’ or Sindhi embroidery is found 
beautifully inscribed in sindhi turbans, footwears, kurtas, cushions and bed spreads 
and almost everywhere making the spectator marvel at the artists acumen. Their 
profound aesthetic sense, intense and sincere adherence to laboriousness, patience and 
hard work in the creation of beautiful works of art is definitely a comment on their 
quietist resilience, patience and peacefulness. 


2.2.7 Literature 


°’ HLT. Sorley. Shah Abdul Latif of Bhit.1940. p 166. 
8 Thid.p 166. 
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Motilal Jotwani in Sindhi Literature and Society, organizes the periods of Sindhi 


Literature hence: 


(i) The early age (upto 1522), when Sindh was ruled by a few 
Arab Subedars and the native Sumras and Sammas. During the 
Sumra period (1050-1350), there is a predominance of native 
folk narratives like Dodo Chanesar. 

(11) The Middle age (1522-1843), when Sindh was governed by the 
alien Arghuns, Tarkhans and Mughal Subedars, and the native 
Kalhoras and Talpurs. There was a rise of mystic poetry with 
the backdrop of native love stories . 

(iii) | The Modern period (1843- ), when it came to be taken over by 
the British and witnessed the partition of 1947. 


The early Sindhi poetry includes verses by an Ismaili missionary Satguru Nur (1079 
AD). These missionaries wrote actively by the 14" century. Their verses were written 
in Sindhi, Gujrati, Punjabi and Multani. As expected, their verses evince an amalgam 


of Hindu and Islamic mystical tenets. Dr. Jotwani writes: 


While the first three major Sindhi poets were Qazi 
Qazan (d.1551), Shah Abdul Karim (1536-1624) and 
Shah Inayat (d. 1712), the first distinguished Sindhi 
poet was Shah Abdul Latif ( 1689-1752).”° 


Sufi poetry evinces a great importance of the folk narratives of Sindh. These narratives are 
deeply entrenched in the psychological make-up of the people of Sindh. They subsist 
beyond the parameters of truth and falsehood. For instance, "Sur Kamod" builds up on the 
mystical connotations of the preference given to the fisher-maid Noori over the maids of 
the princely caste by King Tamachi. In Latif's rendition, Noori becomes symbolic of the 


soul. King Tamachi is the divine spring of all souls. Says Latif: 


Credit of raising fisher-maid 


Belongs to Tamachi, 


®° Motilal Jotwani. Sindhi literature and Society. 1979. p 4. 


Ibid. p 4. 
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He took her in his carriage, and 
A human-being he 
Made out of her... In Kienjhur, see! 


All say this is the truth.” 


The people's saying that that is the truth leads the reader's interpretation in two 
directions: (i) that the love of Noori and Tamachi is common belief, (ii) that it is 
something that 'all say', and hence divested of the need for testimony or verisimilitude 
as to its truth value. Simultaneously, there is an assumption that what people think and 
say collectively has a sense of automatic acceptance and exemption from verification. 
This is the central tenet of folk narrative, handed down to posterity generation after 
generation, with certain sanctity as to its being a legacy of time-honored belief and 


without the requisite need for acute interrogation as to its truth value. 


2.3 History of Punjab: Mughal Empire and the Formation of the Order of 
the Khalsa 


Bulleh Shah's time period stretches from 1680 to 1757. His age was full of turbulence 
and unrest. It is known that in 1526 Babur, the descendant of Timur and Ghengis 
Khan, crossed the Khyber pass and established the Mughal Empire. The latter 
stretched from present day Afghanistan to Pakistan and India. The Mughal throne was 
subsequently occupied by Humayun, Akbar, Jahangir, Shah Jahan, and Aurangzeb 
(1658-1707). Akbar's reign of reconciliation and tolerance found a complete 
turnaround in Aurangzeb's peremptory and suppressive regime. This was followed by 
a growing decay of Mughal power and a simultaneous unleashing of a prolonged 
period of confusion and conflict between the natives and the foreign invaders. Post- 
1707 is the period when Bulleh Shah became witness to the strengthening Sikh 
constituency which mustered together all its forces into a resisting political militancy 
and Sikh guerrilla bands against the oppressive Mughal policy of religious 
persecution. The political exigencies forced them to evolve into a defensive force 


against foreign invaders and finally as leaders of struggle for the liberation of Punjab. 


™  Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif, Trans. Elsa Kazi. 1965. p115. 
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The sufferers in such a conflicting, communally and politically charged, atmosphere 
were the casualties. The Sikhs, hitherto understood as meek, destitute and oppressed, 
now posed active resistance and opposition to the ruling Muslim elite. The year1699 
marked the watershed event in the formation of the order of the Khalsa, created to 
resist Mughal injustice and tyranny. Bulleh Shah's famous kafi, ‘Ulte hor zamane 
aaye’, refers to divine nemesis which seems to have visited the injustice and tyranny 


of Mughal regime of Aurangzeb and his successors: 


Ulte hor zamaane aaye. 

Kan gaalad nun maaran lagge, 
Chidiyan jure khaaye.” 
Translated as: 

Strange are the times! 

Crows swoop on hawks, 
Sparrows do eagles stalk. 


Strange are the times!”* 


In fact, a 2011 publication on Sikh history by Purnima Dhawan is titled When 
Sparrows Become Hawks: The Making of the Sikh Warrior Tradition, 1699-1799. 


Disruption of the normal pace of life led to a greater emphasis on religious 
respite and a quest for peace and security. This led to an increase in the significance of 
dervishes, poets and scholars whose poetic and spiritual urge was understood as one 
last gesture at fortifying the waning hopes of the dislocated and splintered Punjab. 
Where on the one hand battles were being fought, on the other a new cultural 
amalgam was taking place with the writing of Sufi poetry, whose mysticism was 
syncretic in nature. Sufism, in its sterling desire of union with the Supreme Being 
made itself open to the manifold influences of Indian culture. Hence, the intense 
socio-political crisis created an exigent need for equally vehement psychological and 
social resolution. This resolution emerged in the form of revolt, anger, or pacification 
registered in significant literary activity that took place in the verses of great poets 


like Bulleh Shah, Waris Shah and others. 


© Vinod Shahi. Bulleh Shah: Samay aur Path. 2012. p 115. 
Sain Bulleh Shah:The Mystic Muse. Trans. Kartar Singh Duggal. 1996. p 35. 
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The unrest in Punjab was not to end here. Nader Shah Abdali vanquished the 
Mughals in 1739. The latter were already weakened by internal strife for succession 
for three generations after Aurangzeb. Bulleh Shah survived the gratuitous bloodshed 
of 1746, termed in history as Chota Ghallughara, under the orders of Zakaria Khan, 
the Governor of Lahore. Harmandir Sahib is desecrated with dead animals and debris 
and demolished in 1747 by the Afghan Ahmad Shah Durrani, the General of Nader 
Shah Abdali. Punjab was to witness another execrable and loathsome incident of 
gratuitous bloodshed initiated by Ahmad Shah Durrani, who got 22,000 sikhs 
massacred in the village of Koop Khera, termed in history as ‘Wadda Ghallughara’, 
the Great Massacre. It was only after the ascent of Maharaja Ranjeet Singh in 1801 


that Punjab strongly resisted the perpetual onslaughts of foreign invasions. 


The strong political nexus between some of the early Sufis who entered the soil of 
India along with the Islamic ‘jehadists' is undeniable. The Naqshbandiyya order, 
introduced in India by Khwaja Mohammad Baqi Billah Berang, enjoyed royal patronage 
from Babur in 1526. The royal patronage waned during Akbar's reign. Towards the 
decline of Akbar's reign, the Naqshbandi order resumed immense impact through the 
influence of Sheikh Ahmad Sirhindi (1564-1624). The alliance between particular 
political regimes and Sufi orders was founded on mutual benefit. It was a nexus of 
convenience where both mutually bolstered the image and power position of the other. 
However, our focus in the present study is on those Sufis who went beyond reductive, 
self-serving political alliance and ideological configurations. For instance, Dr. Motilal 
Jotwani in Sufis of Sindh explains how Shah Abdul Latif was impressed by Muhammad 
Zaman of Lawari (1713-1774), a Naqshbandi and also a believer in ‘Wahdah-al-wajud’ 
and yet due to Zaman's disapproval of ‘Sama’, Latif distanced himself from Zaman. 
Genuine Sufi poets like Latif and Bulleh Shah charted their own spiritual journey and 
stood apart from the politically expedient Sufi mystics as well as detached themselves 


from those concepts which became impediments in their realization of God. 


Here is an attempt to trace the background against which the Punjabi Sufi poetry shall 
be studied. Sikh Gurus beginning with Guru Nanak Dev (1469-1539 A.D.) confronted 
and posed resistance to Mughal atrocities. It is interesting to understand the saintly 


lives led by the Sikh gurus, which brings forth their similarity with the contemporary 
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devotional bhakti saints. The latter were taking over the whole of India at this 
temporal juncture. Nanak received basic education from both the village Brahmin and 
the Qazi. Sardar Singh Sekhon comments: 


Guru Nanak's philosophy is a remarkable mixture of 


Upanishadic idealism and empirical realism.“ 


Very objectively, Guru Nanak criticizes the caste system of the Hindus as well as 
finds Muslim formalistic and ritualistic elements as hypocritical and meaningless. 
Guru Nanak lays emphasis on meditation and 'nam simran’ in his poem 'Omkar'. In 
the thick of political affairs, Guru Nanak deplores Babar's invasion and tyranny in 
India. The invocation of '‘Japji' presents a vivid description of God, in a pithy and 


succinct verse. Nanak's God is described as follows: 


There is one God. 

He is the supreme truth. 

He, the creator, is without fear and without hate 
He, the omnipresent, pervades the universe. 

He is not born. 

Nor does he die to be born again. 


By his grace shall you worship Him.” 


Nanak further presents a systematic exegesis on the question of truth, and the need to 
lift the veil of maya, the illusion created by the materialistic scintillating world. 
Singing the praises and attributes of God enables humans to become like the One they 
emulate. A contemporary of Kabir and Ravidas ‘deou century) Guru Nanak traveled for 
thirty long years in his spiritual quest. Guru Angad (1504-1552) ascended the ‘gaddi’ 
in 1539. He was approached by yogis and saints of different sects. He popularized and 
encouraged the concept of 'Guru ka Langar' started by Guru Nanak. He was followed 
by Guru Amar Das and Guru Ramdas. Guru Ramdas was the designer of Harmandir 
Sahib. The following specimen from Guru Ramdas's hymns amply express his intense 
humility, given the fact of ephemerality of this bodily existence and inefficacy of the 


realm of senses in the realization of God: 


™ Sant Singh Sekhon and Kartar Singh Duggal. A History of Punjabi Literature. 1992. p 29. 


?  Tbid. p 37. 
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The Pandit reads the Shastras and the Smritis 
The yogi shouts-- Gorakh! Gorakh! 

I am unlettered, I repeat the name of God. 

.... am unlettered, God's name alone can save me. 
God! yours is this creation, 

You are everywhere. 

Says Nanak, the devotee is glorified, 


Eyeless that Iam, God is my only support. ’° 


The kind of ignorance Guru Ramdas confesses about himself is the ignorance of 
worldliness, of learning, of pedantism, of an inability to read the scriptures. A 
proficiency in these literary and spiritual texts has as its concomitant pride and hubris, 
which are in reality the qualities of the flaunting and ostentatious Pundit and the 
Mullah. 'Nam simran,’ chanting the name of the deity brings human being close to the 
serene and the placid realm of God. What is required is unmitigated dedication 
towards God. The perpetual 'simran' of the "Word', which is analogous to the name of 


God is the key to union with Him: 


I have no status, I belong not to a high caste, 
I have no home, no place to go to, 
The Word has removed all my doubts, 


The Guru himself has bestowed this upon me.” 


The "Word' with a capital "W' is an unequivocal reference to the evocation of God as 


'‘Om-kar', described in “Japji” as follows: 


Omkar 

True name 

Person who creates 

Beyond fear and opposition 
A form beyond time 
Unborn, self-born 


The guru's grace. 


7° Sant Singh Sekhon and Kartar Singh Duggal. A History of Punjabi Literature. 1992. p 45. 


"  Tbid. p 46. 
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The ancient truth, ageless truth 
Is also, now, truth. 
And Nanak says, 


It will always be truth.” 


There is a parallel reference to 'Alif' in Sufi poetry. Shah Abdul Latif's refusal to learn 
the alphabet beyond 'Alif' is a gesture of allegiance to simple- minded and single- 
minded devotion to the Supreme Being. In a similar vein, in the Indian Vedantism, we 
come across Lord Krishna's own declaration in text 33, chapter 10 of the Bhagwad 


Gita, "The Opulence of the Absolute": 


Aksharanaamakaaroasmi dwandvah saamasikasya cha 


Of letters I am the letter A...” 


Such strong parallels between the vantage point of Sufism and the existing Vedantic 
texts as well as the emergent Sikh scriptures provided a favorable and like- minded 


psychological atmosphere to the Sufis. 


Guru Ramdas nominated his youngest son Guru Arjan Dev, the fifth Sikh guru. In 
1604, Guru Arjan compiled the 'shabads' of all the Sikh gurus as part of Guru Granth 
Sahib as the holy book of the Sikhs. Guru Arjan was tortured and killed by the Mughal 
rulers for refusing to make changes to Guru Granth Sahib. Guru Teg Bahadur, the ninth 
Sikh Guru sacrificed himself to save the Hindus of Kashmir from coercive conversion to 
Muslims. He was martyred in Delhi. The site of his martyrdom is now seen as gurudwara 
Sisganj. This incident inspired the tenth Guru, Guru Gobind Singh, to militarize his 
followers. He fought battles with limited men and restricted arms against Aurangzeb in 
1704 and against Wazir Khan, the chief of Sirhind. Inspite of the brutal killing of Guru 
Gobind Singh's four sons as well as his father and mother, Guru Gobind Singh wrote a 
letter to Aurangzeb called the 'Zafarnamah' in which he rebukes the Mughal king and also 
admonishes him to adopt the righteous path of honesty and justice, because he like 
everyone else will have to face the court of God. Madanjit Kaur in Guru Gobind Singh: 


Historical and Ideological perspective, writes: 


78 John Stratton Hawley and Mark Jurensmeyer. Songs of the Saints of India. 2004. p 78. 


” Swami Prabhupada. Bhagwad Geeta As It Is. Web. 5 December 2018. 
<http://www. bhagavatgita.ru/files/Bhagavad-gita_As_It_Is.pdf>. 
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Guru Gobind Singh was the most popular hero of the 
Indian history. A beau ideal of the Punjabis, the stories 
of his prodigious strength, valor, and chivalry multiplied 
and he became a legendry figure in his life time. He is 
said to have the magnetic charm to transform an 


ordinary bird into a ferocious hawk.*° 


Guru Gobind Singh added the 115 hymns of the ninth Sikh Guru, GuruTeg 
Bahadur, to Guru Granth Sahib. It stands for the amalgamation of the manifold religious 
mystical strands. It became an epitome of inclusive and composite culture of India which 


can not be understood in mutually exclusive water-tight compartments. 


Hence, the devotional poetic stance became the bedrock of the Indian peninsula 
escalating from the 2nd century BC Thiruvalluvar, though not called a bhakti poet but a 
social reformer, to the sangam poets in the south, and further on till the bhakti poetry of 
the medieval period towards the north including Kabir, a 15th-century Indian mystic poet 
and saint, whose writings influenced Bhakti movement and whose verses are found in 
Sikh scripture Adi Granth. Meera, also known as Meera Bai, was a 16th-century Hindu 
mystic poet and devotee of Krishna. She is a celebrated Bhakti saint, particularly in the 
North Indian Hindu tradition. Tukaram, a 17th-century poet-saint of the Bhakti movement 
in Maharashtra was part of the egalitarian, personalized Varkari devotional tradition. 
Tukaram is best known for his 'abhanga’ devotional poetry and community-oriented 
worship with spiritual songs known as ‘kirtans’ His poetry was devoted to Vitthala or 
Vithoba, an avatar of Hindu god Vishnu. Tulsidas, (1532-1623) was a Hindu poet-saint, 
reformer and philosopher from Ramanandi Sampradaya in the lineage of Jagadguru 
Ramanandacharya, known for his devotion to Lord Rama. Raskhan (b.1548 A.D.) was 
both a Muslim and a follower (‘bhakta’) of Lord Krishna. His birth name was Sayyad 
Ibrahim and is known to have lived in Amroha, India. Raskhan was his pen name in 
Hindi. In his early years, he became a follower of Lord Krishna and learned the 
religion from Goswami Vitthalnath and began living in Vrindavan and spent his whole 
life there.This devotional bhakti movement, many of whose figures are incorporated 
in Guru Granth Sahib, finds a more militant devotional parallel in the Sikh gurus and 


Punjab's militancy against the oppressors. The Sikh gurus posed active resistance to 


an Madanjit Kaur. Guru Gobind Singh: Historical and Ideological perspective. 2007. p 230. 
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the merciless and the tyrannical rule of Mughal tyrants like Aurangzeb, while 
maintaining the high ideals consistent with the Bhakti or devotional strain very 
prominent in the matrix of Sikh religion. Gurbaksh Singh, in The Khalsa Generals, 


documents the high character of the Sikhs and their bravery, hence: 


Sikhs are great experts in the use of the sword and the art 
of war. Like lions, they jump on the enemy, like foxes they 
run away and get out of our reach. The bodies are rock 
hard and in physical strength, one Sikh is equivalent to 
fifty men... Come see the lions in the battlefield to learn 
the art of war from them. They do not kill a woman, a 
child or a coward running away from the fight. They do 
not rob any person nor do they take away the ornaments of 
a person, be she a queen or a slave girl. They commit no 
adultry; rather they respect the women of even their 
enemies. They always shun thieves and adulterers and in 
generosity, they surpass Hatim.*! 


The author emphasizes the authenticity of these details with the qualification that 
these comments are cited from the eye-witness account of Qazi Nur Mohammed, who 
was an enemy of the Sikhs, and who came to Punjab with Abdali and was present 


during many Sikh battles. 


Before his assassination by the Mughal tyrants, Guru Gobind Singh deputed 
Baba Banda Singh Bahadur as his General and a leader to the Sikhs. The latter fought 
against Mughal tyranny and carried on Guru Gobind Singh's "Hukumnamah" to take 
arms against the oppressive Mughal rulers. It is interesting that both the oppressed 
Muslims and Hindus allied with Baba Banda against unjust tyrants. Under Baba 
Banda's command, the Sikhs gained dramatic ascent to power. In 1709, Baba Banda 
captured the Mughal city of Samana, killing 10,000 Muslims. In 1710, Baba Banda 
killed the atrocious Wazir Khan, the governor of Sirhind. In the face of Sikh ascent to 
power, petty officials converted to Sikhism. Gurbaksh Singh's book The Khalsa 
Generals, published in 1927 by Sikh Missionery College in Ludhiana, writes: 


Dindar Khan, an official of the nearby village, took Amrit 


‘!  Gurbaksh Singh. The Khalsa Generals. 1927. p 34. 
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and became Dindar Singh. The newspaper writer of 
Sirhind, Mir Nasir Uddin, became Mir Nasir Singh".* 


This is the historical and cultural background against which the development of Sufi 
paradigm and Sufi poetry in Punjab is understood. Because of his rebelliousness, open- 
mindedness, blithe spirit untroubled by dogmatism and his disavowal of ritualistic 
confines of the rule- book, Bulleh Shah seems to be standing on the margins vis-a-vis 
mainstream society, politics, the pillars of society and the followers of officially 
sanctioned religion. His emancipation from religious dogmaticism takes him close to the 


impulse of humanitarianism and universal love. I quote Vinod Shahi: 


In the present day idiom, we may call it an example of 
non-commital behavorial pattern. But realizing his 
unmitigated commitment towards humanity, he appears 
to be, instead, universally committed. It is difficult to 


find another such example of a person emancipating 


people in Bulleh Shah’s idiosyncratic manner. *° 


(Translation mine) 


The inward turn proved momentous for gravitating people of all religious groups 
towards Sufi paradigm. Bulleh Shah's popular Kafi, “Bullah ki jaana mai kaun” (1 
know not who I am) makes an attempt at attaining self- knowledge through 
introspection. Bulleh Shah recommends self-effacement and abdication of formulized 
human identity, Crystalized by artificial sociological determinants to arrive at the 
quintessential human being. Shah aptly critiques the superficiality, sham, and 
circumlocution which are deeply entrenched in the hypocritical institutional religious 
ministry. It remindes of Rene Descartes (1596-1650), whose famous utterance ' cogito 
ergo sum', 'I think, therefore, I am', attempted to arrive at the reality of human 
existence through a method of doubt, Doubting all that was extraneous to the certainty 


of human existence, Descartes dismissed all that had even a shadow of doubt. Bulleh 


®°  Gurbaksh Singh. The Khalsa Generals. 1927. p 17. 
88 Vinod Shahi. Bulleh Shah: Samay aur Path. 2012. p 15. In Vinod Shahi’s words: 


amt & ek at gar A ae a ae we te ufas cae Veil a 
mn}. k gAijlrqmudheu oQl Fkt bcblghuftacm 2, sa 
ted eu 3 wd vitags SS ares ed Zi afd or tem aa Ga 
‘Ken ghd Hin fdl hv ® us[ly dj fof k k gh 
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Shah eschews all binaries as follows: 


I am neither among sinners nor among saints; 
Neither happy nor unhappy. 

I belong neither to water nor to earth. 

I am neither fire nor air. 


I know not who I am.*4 


Such dismantling of the capability of narrow confines of man-made binaries to 
encapsulate human identity drew Hindus and Muslims alike towards Sufi poets. 
Literary history of Sufism as much as the history of devotional Bhakti poets is critical 
of the superficial rituals, the shallowness of institutionalized religions, the insincerity 
of mullahs and pandits as well as an emphasis on the facade of reading religious 
scriptures. Sufism dilutes the water- tight compartmentalization of men as Hindus and 
Muslims. This is evident from their disciples who constitute both Hindus and 
Muslims, and that too without any exigent need for proselytization from one religion 
to the other. I quote from Attar Singh's paper presented at the "National Seminar on 


Bulleh Shah" held at the Punjab University Campus, Chandigarh: 


This concern for the freedom of the human soul from the 
bondage to the finality of the denominational identities, 
which choked up the divine possibility, with which ever 
individual is invested at birth brings the two great cultural 
streams the Hindu-Sikhs and the Muslim-Sufi closest to 
each other. The common ground towards which both seem 
at that stage to be probing their way was that of a nascent 
human estate not restrained by dogmas or theologies.*° 


*# Sain Bulleh Shah: The Mystic Muse. Trans. Kartar Singh Duggal. 1996. p 31. The original in 
Devnagri script as it appears in Vinod Shahi’s Bulleh Shah: Samay aur Path reads: 


UK foPp ‘Koh uk xeuld Oj 
uk eSfoPp iy thi hl 
uk e&v ich uk e§[ Kd Oy 
uk e€v Kr'k uk e81 BK 


cHykdhtkWae§d KA ( p 50) 
Attar Singh. “Roots of Bulleh Shah’s Tragic Sensibility”. National Seminar on Bulle Shah: Sufism 
and Bhakti in Medieval Indian Poetry. Punjab University Campus, Chandigarh, 14-15 September. 
1981. p12. 
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It is also important to understand the affinity among the various bhakti streams, 
whether ‘saguna’ bhakti or “nirgun’a’ bhakti. ‘saguna’ bhakti poets are the devotees 
of Vishnu in his incarnations as Krishna and Rama or devotees of Shiva. The former 
are called Vaishnavites; the latter Shaivites. Those worshiping Shakti or goddess 
Durga and her varied incarnations are called Shaktas. While being monotheistic and 
owing allegiance to their particular God or goddess, they share with the ‘nirgun’ poet 
saints certain basic tenets: a single-minded devotion and a personal love relationship 
with the Supreme Being. Both ‘saguna’ and ‘nirgun’a poets were critical of ritual 
observances so central to the Brahmin priesthood. Most of these poets transcended 
and openly criticised the caste system which was deeply entrenched in the traditional 
religious hierarchy. They consciously spurned from using the language of elite 
priesthood. Instead they registered their inmost thoughts in the vernacular and 
regional languages close to the heart of the masses. In fact, the ‘saguna’ bhakti was a 
gesture of making divine presence immediately palpable to the human sensibility 
through 'prem-marga’', whereas the “‘nirgun’ bhakti was understood as a more abstruse, 
abstract and obscure path of realizing God through 'gyana- marga’. ‘saguna’ bhakti 
was not an end in itself but a stepping stone to the attainment and union with the 
Supreme godhead. Meera is known to have finally merged with her Giridhar Gopal, 


‘real’-izing the state so desired and articulated by Sant Kabir: 


Death which intimidates all, 
Is dear to me. 
I wait for death, when I'll 
Attain bliss absolute.*° (Translation mine) 
That is the reason why even Shankaracharya, the prominent figure of ‘advaita’ 


(monism) in the early 8" century A.D., while focusing on the unity of ‘atman’ and 


‘nirgun’ Brahman (without attributes), devotes hymns to the service of Shiva, Vishnu 


*6  “Satguru Kabir”. web. 10 jan. 2019. < http://www.kabir.ca/satguru-kabir/> 


ftl sejusl st x Mjs 
esseu v WUhA 
FI ARG, HS TE, 
iu i je luli AA 
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and Shakti, only to make ‘advaita' simpler and enabling for common understanding. 
Shankaracharya, hence, posited God as pure consciousness, beyond name and form. 
The path to attainment of God for Shankaracharya was not worship, but philosophical 
discrimination (‘viveka') and renunciation of the real (‘vairagya'). I quote from Se/f- 
knowledge, Swami Nikhilananda's English translation of Shankaracharya's Atmabodh, 
published by Sri Ramakrishna Math in 1947: 


...he was aware that few aspirants are strong enough to 
climb this steep path. The majority require a tangible 
symbol of truth, anthropomorphic or otherwise, and also 
a human relationship with a personal God.*’ 


Similarly the ‘nirgun’ and ‘sagun’ bhakti poets also take different routes to the 
realization of God. It is, therefore, redundant to create a bifurcation and utter 


segregation between the two streams of Bhakti poets. 


2.4 Socio-Cultural background of Punjab 

2.4.1 Topography 

Etymologically, the word Punjab comprises of two words- 'punj' meaning five and ‘ab’ 
meaning water. Prior to the partition of Punjab, five rivers, Jhelum, Chenab, Ravi, 
Beas and Satluj, flew through Punjab endowing a plethora of bounties on the 
landscape and its people. Himachal Pradesh, Haryana and and East Punjab were a part 
of the undivided Punjab. Post-partition, Beas and Sutlej are exclusive to the Indian 
side of the Punjab. River Ravi passes from the Indian part of the Punjab to the West 
Punjab, now in Pakistan. The Punjabi folk lore steeped in the pristine beauty of the 
landscape of Punjab forms a continuum with the psychological paraphernalia of its 


people, their mores and manners, thoughts and beliefs. 


2.4.2 People 


J.C.Agarwal and S.C.Agarwal in Modern History of Punjab, aptly call Punjab the 
"land of Golden Temple, Baisakhi, Bhakra, Bhangra and Sarson ka saag"®®, The book 


87 Shankaracharya. Atmabodh. Trans. Swami Nikhilananda. 1947. p iv. 
‘8 J.C.Agarwal and S.C.Agarwal. Modern History of Punjab.1992. p 15. 
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cites the description of Punjab in pithy and evocative phrases, from a publication of 


the Punjab Government Tourist Department: 


Intense people. Music and Melody. Gaiety and colour. 


History and legends. Power and Plenty. Rich, swaying 


fields and vibrant farmers.*” 


Known for its high standards of courtesy, hospitality, courage and valor, as well as 
immense respect for the women folk, Punjab has had a distinct charisma of its own for 
the rest of India. The Indian army has always been proud of the Punjabi jawans who 


are noted for their bravery in the battlefield. 


The vitality and vibrance of Punjabi folk rhythm and folk songs as well as folk 
dances, Bhangra and Gidda, have endeared themselves to the entire North- Indian belt. 
Punjabi folk rhythms have gained great popularity in Bollywood as well as outside India. 
In spite of the trials and tribulations they have been through, the people of Punjab cherish 
music and melody connecting them with the rhythm of nature. The predominantly agrarian 
mode of living has made the majority live by the sweat of the brow, while simultaneously 
leaving them leisure time to indulge in fine arts. All this deserves great appreciation 
keeping in mind the intense sufferings and adverse political circumstances Punjab had to 
undergo. However, the hard- working and highly principled Punjabi made the disabling 
adversities and inimical circumstances enabling through sheer hard work, resilience and 


capacity to fight for justice and righteousness: 


The people of Punjab have undergone terrible ordeals. 
Like Phoenix, the mythological Chinese bird, they have 
risen again and again from the embers, every time 
younger and more zestful. Their courage, endurance and 


fortitude are unparalleled.” 


2.4.3 Religion 


Punjab enjoys a rich literary and religious background. Sant Singh Sekhon and Kartar 
Singh Duggal in The History of Punjabi Literature, published by Sahitya Academy 
underline the fact that the Siddha yogic tradition of Gorakh Nath seems to have 


8° J.C.Agarwal and S.C.Agarwal. Modern History of Punjab.1992. p 20. 
°° ‘Tid. p 20. 
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1" 


flourished in Punjab between the 9th and the 11” centuries. This was also the time 


period of the evolution of Punjabi language "moving towards what may be called self- 


sufficient Modern Indian Languages."”’ 


The case of Siddha yogis brought forth by Sekhon and Duggal is a very 
important one. It brings forth that not necessarily a particular mystic strand should 
originally belong to a particular region to affect the religious and psychological 


sentiments of that place: 


Gorakh Nath was not born in the Punjab but he is said 
to have cultivated and made friends with the people of 


Punjab. A lot of his poetry belongs to Punjabi grammar 


and diction.” 


The medieval yogis like Gorakhnath qi™ Century) traveled widely across the length 
and breadth of India. Gorakhnath Math is centred at Gorakhpur in eastern Uttar 
Pradesh. It runs two Gorakhnath temples, one in Nepal and the other a little south of 
Gorakhpur. But, their influence can not be restricted to their place of origin or birth. 
So is the case with medieval Bhakti saints. Historical accounts reveal Meera Bai as 
the princess of Medta province of Jodhpur, Rajasthan. She was another lonesome 
dissident voice in the bhakti tradition. She had to face dire opposition from society 
being a woman, being the daughter in law of the royal household of the king of 
Chittor and turned a widow at a very young age. Understood as a dire threat to the 
existing societal norm for a woman, she was unaffected by societal opposition in her 


absolute devotion to her Girdhar Gopal. Meera's language is Marwadi, and yet, 


Meerabai’s language exhibits the use of Gujrati, Braj 
and Punjabi languages as well. Meerabai, like other 
saint poets Namdev, Kabir, Ravidas and_ others, 
expressed herself in a mix of many languages. a 


(Translation mine) 


*! Sant Singh Sekhon and Kartar Singh Duggal. A History of Punjabi Literature. 1992. p 2. 


°° Ibid. p 2. 
°° Indu Singh. Ed. Meera Bai. 2015. p 10. Indu Singh’s comment reads: 
ek cWZd h HK eaxbjehl ch] vB ibkh HAK d size Hm feyrs 


gh ek chZvU | Uulens] dch] jomk vin dh HWe fey h 
t gh HK’ eav i usHkolad 60 Dr djrhgf 
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The pertinent point is about the non- insularity of the bhakti poets of India and about 
the time- old existence of the category of trans- regionality in the mystic strain of the 
medieval poetry and also about the non- possibility of a closed circuit of Sufi poetry, 
unaffected by and completely oblivious of the emergence and existence of devotional 
bhakti strand of mystic poetry in India. Sufi mystics share the same trait with the 
medieval Bhakti poets. The immediate exemplars of the aforementioned non- 


possibility of total obliviousness of Indian mysticism on the part of Sufis are 


(i) The reference to the nath-yogis in the poetry of Bulleh Shah and Shah Latif. 
Bulleh Shah writes “paaya hai kuch paaya hai, mere Satguru alakh lakhaaya 
hai.”** Here, Bulleh Shah brings the 'Alakh niranjan' of the nath yogis close to 
the Sikh tradition of the 'satguru'. Satguru is the one who made the invisible 


(‘alakh’) visible (‘lakhaaya hai') and a palpable reality to the poet. 


(ii) Elsewhere, Bulleh Shah also alludes to the mesmerizing flute of ‘Kanha’ 


(Krishna): 


Kanha astonishes with his melodious flute 

The melody speaks of Kanha 

and celebrates the divine beauty inscribed in all. 

The music is universal 

It reaches everyone. 

A few understand its purport. 

One who can apprehend cosmic music, knows the true 
value of this flute. 

Kanha astonishes with his melodious flute.” 


(Translation mine) 


** Vinod Shahi. Bulleh Shah: Samay aur Path. 2012. p 143. 
°° Tbid. p 172. The original text in Devnagri script says: 
cUndu vpjt ct We 
att aferal Hier Hera, 
lc nkud vuw eulo$ 
d5h fel Ma [ ky jp WZ 
cUhdkgu vpjt ct w2- 
cUbI c d WZI gs! gh$ 
v JFK bl nk d ®Zfojy ki log 
tsdWZvugn dhl gist bol coh nk | he 
cUhdkgu vpjt ct W2- 
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Bulleh Shah's inclusive sensibility is mesmerized by the ecstatic music of Kanha's 
bansi. The music is that of universal harmony. It is all-embracing and _ll- 
encompassing. The music is astonishing and epitomizes, for Bulleh Shah, not the 
physical audible manifestation of Kanha's music of the ‘Saguna’ bhakti tradition, but 
the intuitive cosmic music (‘anhad’) which is palpable only to the ardent spiritual 


aspirant. This reminds of John Keats' line from "Ode on a Grecian Urn": 


Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 


Are sweeter’ 


Here is the transcendence of the narrow reductive confines of restricted religiosity by the 
Sufi poets of Sindh and Punjab. Hence, if we try to pin down the extant religious and 
socio- cultural mores of the two provinces under consideration, we need to take a wholistic 
view of this culture, which presented itself with open arms to the Sufi poets of Sindh and 
Punjab. A closed system of thinking as such is indispensably characterized as moribund, 
closed and declining and perishing. This was, however, not the case with Sufi mysticism. 


This is the reason why Sufi following has increased over the centuries. 


2.4.4 Literature 


Literary works form important cultural posts for the analysis and understanding of the 
socio-cultural milieu of a certain period. Literary works like the Rahitnamas (codes of 
conduct) which delineate the path prescribed by the Sikh Gurus, Heer by Waris Shah, 
Bulleh Shah's Kafian form the cultural markers of the Punjab and give us a glimpse of 
the mystical sensibility of the period. Waris Shah's (1730-1790) Heer, brings forth the 
various aspects of the ise century Punjab: food, dress, ornaments, customs, taboos, 
beliefs, ascetics, peers and jogis. The adventure of Hir and Ranjha was an idealized 
love story of immaculate love. It is re-interpreted by Bulleh Shah in his mystical Kafis 
by allocating the status of Supreme Godhead to Ranjha and himself donning the role 
of Heer. Ranjha's becoming a jogi and the intense love between Heer and Ranjha 
which unites them only in death efficaciously work on both secular and spiritual 


planes. In another conception of Ranjha, he is understood as an incarnation of Krishna 


°° ‘John Keats. “Ode on a Grecian Urn”. Web. 27 July, 2018. 
<https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Ode_on_a_Grecian_Urn#Poem.> 
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and shares with the latter significant attributes: Ranjha is a shepherd, sits under a tree, 
plays a flute and feels at one with the world of nature in a pastoral setting. Hence, 


there is an intermingling of religious and folk iconography in the imaging of Ranjha. 


Folk songs are indispensable to the matrix of Punjabi culture and literature. 
Sekhon and Duggal describe folk songs as "the autobiography of a people."”” Situated 
at the exposed and assailable border of India, Punjab has had more than commonplace 
share of jeopardy and contingency. The result has been an equally vigorous effort at 
re-instatement of a sense of happiness, enthusiasm, and vitality in the Punjabi life. 
The essentially agrarian mode of life brought the people of Punjab in close proximity 
with the rhythm of nature and the perpetual tussle with hostile foreign forces had 
made Punjabi men as well as women fearless, utterly undaunted by indomitable 
circumstances and both of these traits are reflected in Punjabi folk songs. The Punjabi 


maiden prefers to go to the battlefield with her man, rather than stay behind: 


If you must go to the battle front, oh rider of the blue 


horse! 


Carry me in your haversack...”° 


Men and women encounter everyday adversities of life through a greater tenacity 
towards hope, registered emphatically in their folk songs. True love of Heer-Ranjha 
has been eulogized in the Sikh scriptures. The land of Punjab has assimilated and 


incorporated other pairs of folk lovers: 


Laila Majnun, Shirin Farhad, Yusuf Zuleikha and Shah 
Behram belong to west Asia. Nala Damayanti, 
Roopmati Baazbahadur, Bharathari Hari belong to 
central India, Sami Dhola to Rajasthan and Phulmo 
Ranjhu to Himachal Pradesh.” 


Understood as true existing lovers whose sterling and unconditional idealistic love 


became exemplary for posterity to emulate and live up to, these folk lovers assume 


°7 Sant Singh Sekhon and Kartar Singh Duggal. A History of Punjabi Literature. 1992. p 9. 


8 Ibid. p 9. 
” Ibid. p 14. 
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spiritual dimensions in the articultions of Sufi poets who envision true love as the 
means of communion between the human lover and the divine beloved. The partition 
of India in 1947 may have divided Punjab territorially, but the matrix of folk culture 
remains unperturbed. This folk culture holds the efficacy of nullifying man-made 


divisions on communal and territorial grounds. Sekhon aptly puts it: 


Political considerations led to the division of the Punjab in 

1947. The land of the five rivers was split into two. Its 

population was exchanged. Its waters were divided. Its assets 

were shared. But one thing which escaped the division is the 

folk lore and folk songs of the people of Punjab. as 
Sekhon qualifies his assertion with the example of the intense reverence offered at the 
dargah of Sufi saints in the Indian part of Punjab and a parallel evocation of Lord 


Krishna as the desired and perfect bridegroom by young maiden across the border in 


folk songs sung by Muslim women: 


Why stand you under the sandalwood tree, my daughter? 
I wait for you, o father, it's time to look for a groom. 
What sort of a groom would you have, my daughter? 
One like the moon in the stars, 


And Krishna among the lunars, O father.'°! 
Here, we have a laudable example of the disintegration of division founded on 
communal grounds. Folk narratives thrive in a free, open, boundless realm of the 
world of feelings and emotions, an emancipated sensibility unfettered by artificial 
boundaries and man- made divisions. Sufi poetry of Bulleh Shah and Shah Latif build 
up on these emancipated and emotive narratives and give a mystical flight to them in 
their urge for realization and union with God. They attempt to give meaning to the 
dark, dismal, splintered consciousness marred by divisions, dissent and schismatic 


drive on personal, psychological and social as well as religious planes. 


'00 Sant Singh Sekhon and Kartar Singh Duggal. A History of Punjabi Literature. 1992. p 15. 
101 : 
Ibid. p 15. 
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2.4.5 Common Heritage of Sindh and Punjab 


There is a history of Arab invasion of Sindh beginning in 711A.D. But it is equally 
momentous that a concomitant of repeated interventions and persistent foreign 
invasions from across the north west border, the diverse topography consisting of hilly 
mountainous regions, fertile valleys and flourishing rivers and the highly agrarian 
style of living were instrumental in the nurturing of Sufi literature of the 17" and 18" 
century. The disruptive foreign invasions led to a veritable bid for peace and settled 
psychological conditions in the minds of the laymen. The topography and agrarian 
economy would be conducive to the growth and nurturing of the folk narratives 


seeped in the language of both the provinces. 


The life-sustaining and life- affirming value of these folk tales is felt by the 
people of Punjab even today. People live with these narratives inscribed in their hearts. 
Their truth value is less important than their value as a life-affirming force. That is why 
the real, The factual, the empirical, the verifiable and the material categories of 
existence are complemented by the not so real, the folk, the mythical, yet life- 
enhancing tropes ingrained in the psychology of the people. People are the source of 
these narratives. They live with these narratives and gain strength from them in the 


vicissitudes of everyday life. 


It is important to understand the close vicinity and cultural proximity which 
Sindh and Punjab have enjoyed. They share historical, cultural, religious and ethical 
ties. Both celebrated births in the family. Parallel to the Hindu 'mundan’, the Muslims 
had Akiko; Hindu boys had "janeo" at the age of eight, the Muslim boys were 
circumcised; wedding songs cohered; Hindu bridegroom proved his manhood by 


102 The mutual 


breaking a coconut, the Muslim bridegroom broke an earthen pot. 
participation in the celebrations made for several Ids in the same month. The Muslims 
would happily partake of Hindu langars. The menu of the langar at Sadhbela, the 


leading Hindu temple of Sindh is thus stated: 


Daal, Poori, Halwa, Khichri, Aachar, Papad, Basar and 
Kanah Prasad! 


'0 L.H.Ajwani. History of Sindhi Literature. 1970. p 159. 
3" Ibid. p 159. 
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Another significant aspect of the Sindh- Punjab ties is the geographical proximity of 
the two provinces. There doesnot exist an absolute disjunction between the people and 
their languages. The survival of Hindus in Sindh despite Arab intrusions and large 
scale conversions of Hindus is understood as parallel to the rise of Sikhism in the 


Punjab. 


2.5 Emergence of Sufism in Sindh and Punjab 


The Sufi saints in Sindh and Punjab have enjoyed a position of great repute and 
veneration. In her book Sufi Saints and State Power: The Pirs of Sind (1843-1947), Sarah 
ED.Ansari explores the importance of the local religious elite of Sindh. Under the British 
rule from 1843-1947, the Sufi saint rose to immense power position. One reason was a 
preference and prominence of Sufism in the psyche of the masses as opposed to more 
orthodox forms of Muslim practice. Secondly, the tribal nature of Sindhi society gained 
more prominent position for Sufi pirs as mediators and connecting links between tribes. 
The population of Sindh was kept in a cohesive harmony through common pirs who 
enabled enhancement of inter-tribal ties, economic as well as trade relations as well as 


fee ee 104 
religious harmony among otherwise insular groups. 


Sufism has been understood as the eternal, mystic, divine, pristine connection with 
the Supreme Being divested of the fetters of religious orthodoxy and staunch rituals and 
customs. Masood Ali Khan discusses the "inexpressible and indescribable" nature of the 
experience of a religious mystic. This search for the self and its connection with the great 
scheme of things and with the divine force governing both living and non-living forms of 
existence has been a perennial and timeless quest of the human mind, irrespective and 
independent of the religious frame and also operative within the various religious 
frameworks. This pristine mystic mission was however tinged with politics. R. Upadhyay, 
in an online article "Sufism in India: Its Origin, History and Politics" discusses the 
predominant politicization of the Sufi cult contrary to the proclaimed spiritual mission. 
Upadhyay lucidly remarks. 

'04 Although not just religious influence, Pirs are also known to have possessed material power in terms of 
landholdings and political influence. Sarah FD. Ansari, in Sufi Saints and State Power: The Pirs of 
Sind, 1843-1947. New York: Cambridge UP, 1992, remarks “Just as no man would dream of being seen 


bareheaded, virtually every Sindhi Muslim had his or her Murshid. To be ‘be-pir’, without a pir, was 
almost unthinkable and was understood as being a 'kafir' or non-believer.” p13. 
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Sufis had accompanied the Muslim marauders in their 
conquest and brought Islam in contact with Hindu 
priests and saints. They were receptive to some of the 
local Hindu traditions may be for the tactical reason to 
entice the locals towards Islam but ensured that the 
local norms are not accommodated against the 
watertight Islamic belief, dogma and practice of Quran, 
Hadith, Sharia...their deeply rooted belief and practice 
of Islamic norms within Perso-Arabic traditions 


remained the bed-rock of the mystic movement. 


Nagendra Kumar Singh in Islamic Mysticism in India mentions Dara Shikoh (1615- 
1659) as the only Muslim ruler who made efforts to find a common ground between 


Hindu and Muslim religious thought. Dara Shikoh was then accused of heresy. 


However, given that the establishment of Sufi orders in India was co-terminus 
with the rising political power of Muslims, it is necessary to understand that although 
the incipient seeds of Sufism lay in Iraq, Syria, Egypt, Persia, Khorasan, Balkh, 
Bukhara and Samarqand, yet when it traveled to the Indian soil, there evolved the 
Indian brand of Sufism as a result of an inevitable interaction with the mystical 
instinct already prospering on the Indian soil. The politically motivated bigotry and 


conversion by the Muslim regimes in India had two-fold results: 


(i) | Unwelcome and forced proselytization, creating an atmosphere of psychological 


unrest among the masses. 


(ii) It inadvertently leads to a positive confluence of Hindu- Muslim mystic beliefs. 


Hence, Sufi thought, which is understood as a way of life, has been a process of 
evolution, imbibing certain philosophical and mystical tenets of other mystical 
frameworks, while discarding their dissonant components, incompatible with the 
attainment of direct communion with the Supreme Godhead. R.A. Nicholson ascribes 
the concept of merger of the individual soul in the divine being as having Indian origin. 


Nicholson ascribes it to "the pantheism of the Vedanta"'°°. The Indian brand of Sufism 


'05R. Upadhyay. "Sufism in India: Its Origin, History and Politics". South Asian group, 924. Sept 


2012. Web. 27 Feb 2017. < http://www.southasiaanalysis.org/paper924> 
'06 R.A. Nicholson. Sufism: The Mystics of Islam. Kindle ed., IndoEuropean Publishing, 2010. N. pag. 
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was another journey of gradual evolution. In the introduction to Dr. Motilal Jotwani's 
book Sufis of Sindh, under the heading "The type of Tasawuf in Sindh", the author 
writes that his enunciation, 'ana ‘1 Haqq' put forth by Mansur-al Hallaj (858A.D.- 
922A.D.), for which he was mercilessly lynched and decapitated gained acceptance 
gradually and that too on the Indian soil. While Uthman al- Hujwiri (b. Circa 1000) in 
his Kashful Mahjub (The Unveiling of the Veiled) had found the possibility of merger 
with the 'Divine Personality’ as something ‘heretical’. Further, Al- Qushairi (986 A.D.- 
1076 A.D.) and Imam Ghazli (1058 A.D.-1111A.D.) took a pragmatic stand endorsing 
‘ana l- Haqq' as not heretical so long as the Shariah is un-tampered. It was by the period 
of Muhiyuddin ibn Arabi (1165 A.D.-1240A.D.) that "the Sufi metaphysical doctrine of 
immanence or 'Wahdah al- Wujud' came to stay".'°’ Hence, we find that Sufi poets who 
gained immense popularity on the Indian soil were those who outgrew the strict, 
reductive, rule-book formula to the divine path. The Sufi phenomenon found a 
favorable flourishing ground on the Indian soil. The medieval Indian conception of 
‘Shunya' has as its concomitant openness and not a claustrophobic closed psychological 
system, but absorbing all the manifold mystic elements, assimilating foreign ideas into a 
new harmony. Hence, mystic rapport between the deity and the devotee has been 
subject to evolution. It has been open to foreign influences and has reciprocally 
influenced them as well. The reason why Sufis who traveled to India from the north- 
west found repose in the soil of India lies in the extant Indian Vedantic philosophy, the 
prominence of devotional bhakti poetry in the medieval period and the immense 
attraction which the latter must have held for the immigrant Sufis for its like- 
mindedness. India has stood for its assimilation of different religious groups due to its 
openness, non-resistance, acceptance and accommodation of the manifold religious and 
mystical trends coming from abroad into the already existing multifarious religious 
systems. The origin and flourishing of Sufism in India can not be understood without 
and exclusive of the understanding of existence of a parallel native mystic devotional 
phenomenon called the ' Bhakti poets’. The Bhakti poets were known for their direct 
approach to God, and for their piety unburthened by schismatic bigotry. Though divided 


into '‘nirgun’' and 'sagun' Bhakti poets, the latter further bifurcated into Vaishnavite and 


'°T Motilal Jotwani. Sufis of Sindh. 1986. p 2. 
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Shaivite bhaktism; they cohere in their ultimate urge for communion with the supreme 


lord, although their paths varied. 


Like the Sufi poets, the Bhakti poets practiced and endorsed a mystic path which was 
un-official, dissident, and alternate and a mark of protest against official Vedantism. 
Vedantic texts were available in Sanskrit, the language of the elite Brahminical class. 
The protest against official religion was a protest against the corruption exhibited by 
the detractors of religion and deliberate mis-interpretation by the self-serving 
Brahminical clergy. Sufi mysticism is understood as grounded upon a similar protest 
against Islamic ecclesiastical appropriation of the definition and practice of religion, 
foregrounding its mystical elements to the muffling up of the pristine message of The 
Holy Quran. Dr. Motilal Jotwani in Sufis of Sindh further explains how the genuine 
Sufi mystics outgrew the boundaries of "zuhd, ibadat, taqwa and riyadat" set by the 
founders of the various Sufi orders. He differentiates between the orthodox rule-book 
Silsilah of Sheikh Muhiyuddin Abdul Qadir Gilan and the doctrine of Wahdah al 
Wajud of Muhiyuddin ibn Arabi (1165-1240) and explains the latter as taking root in 


the Indian soil as it is more Indian in character than the former. 


Very true, the incipient seeds of Sufism lay in the Holy Quran, where we read 


the oft-quoted texts: 


“God encompasseth all things”. 


“He (God) is first. He is last. The manifest, the hidden, 
and who knoweth all things.” 


“He is with you wheresoever ye be” 

“We (God) are closer to him (man) than his neck vein” 
“Which ever way ye turn there is the face of God”, 
‘He is nearer to you than your jugular vein’, 

‘Every moment he discloses himself in fresh glory’, 


and ‘everything that exists will in the end return to 
God.’ 108 


The aforementioned Quranic quotes are a definite pointer towards the unity of being 


'8 Motilal Jotwani. Sufis of Sindh. 1986. p 5. 
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but will never be highlighted by a staunch believer of the shariah. Bulleh Shah, who is 


undaunted in his proclamation of his ‘baikaid’ (emancipated) sensibility, says: 


He offers you the wine of love 
Not bothering about your origin. 
His name is on everyone’s lips, 
In you He ever resides. 

He is nearer than the jugular vein 


And with you He ever abides.‘ 


Latif’s mystical system draws upon particular instances of impressions and 
experiences to a general philosophy of mysticism which entails, not just close 
approximation to the supreme divine Being but, merger with Him. Jotwani calls Latif 


“not speculative” but “practical”: 


...practical in the sense that it teaches love of man for 
man and depicts the union of the high and the seemingly 
low. (Punhu and Sasui; Jam and Nuri; Meher and 
Sohini)'"® 


Motilal Jotwani aptly draws close parallels between Latif’s mysticism and Indian 
monism. Jotwani explains the principle of non-attachment to worldliness and 
materialism and the realization of ‘Brahman’ or ‘Haqq’ as the essence of “‘atman”’ or 
‘ruh’ respectively in the Upnishadic and Sufi paradigms. Jotwani explains the path 
towards such inner realization through the Vedantic precept of Prajapati, embodied in 
the three syllables: “Da, Da, Da”, which referred to the three behavioural principles, 
“Datta, Dayadhvam, Damayta (give, sympathise and self-control)”'''. Subservience to 
the world of senses and a life at the service of the satisfaction of the ‘nafs’ is a 


wasteful hunting after an ever-receding mirage of happiness. 


Latif’s sur “Sorath” demonstrates the joy of giving and the consecutive 


emancipation from the delusive mirage of ever-receding desires in human life. This 


10 Sain Bulleh Shah: The Mystic Muse. Trans. Kartar Singh Duggal. 1996. p 191. 
"10 Ibid. p 9. 
''! Motilal Jotwani. Sufis of Sindh. 1986. p 20. 
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framework of the immortality of God, the immanence of God in all things and God’s 
direct and close connection with the human being is the foundation of Sufi mysticism 
as well. Latif cites from the Holy Quran in the first sur “Kalyan”. For instance: ‘He is 
the One, without a peer’, is in consonance with the Quranic teachings. He draws upon 
the Quran and attests the supremacy and the sublimity of the divine being. There is no 
doubt as to what the Holy Scripture says in this context. But this is the take off point 
from where Latif moves on to underscore the concept of unity of being. Motilal 
Jotwani, in Sufis of Sindh, aptly cites other such expressions picked up directly from 
the Quran: ‘He, the first and the last, and the apparent and the hidden’, and ‘wherever 
you turn, you will behold the countenance of God’, and ‘“God encompasseth all 
o 112 


things”. “ This framework of the immanence of God in all things and God’s direct 


connection with human being, where there is a reciprocal love between God and man, 


“When a devotee seeks me, I also reciprocate his love 
and become his ear by which he hears, his eye by which 
he sees, his hands by which he works and his feet by 
which he walks”! 


is the foundation of Sufi mysticism. However, the Sufi amplification and emphasis on 
this mystical note distanced it from the orthodox ritualistic elements in Islam. In a 
state of ecstasy, when Mansur al Hallaj declares ana 'l Haq, ' I am the Truth’, he is 
hanged in 923AD. Similarly Bayazid Bistami's utterence: "I am God's limit. I am the 
sacred pen used by the Almighty" and when Farid-ud-din Attar exclaims 'Man 
Khudayam, man khudayam, man khuda', ' I am God, I am God', these Islamic mystics 
feel alienated from official Islam but find greater affinity with the Indian devotional 
mystic and Bhakti strand. The ultimate aim of Sufi and Indian Bhakti mysticism was 


the attainment of direct communion with God. Rabbia of Basri professes selfless love: 


If I love thee for fear of Hell 
Condemn me to the fires of Hell, 
If I love thee for the sake of Heaven, 


Deprive me of the bliss for all times... 


"12 Masood Ali Khan and S. Ram, eds. Encyclopaedia of Sufism.vol 1. 2003. p 118. 
113 : 
Ibid. p 28. 
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I crave for thy communion 


Withhold not thy everlasting beauty. |!* 


And Ali Haider proclaims: 
The One who has killed his ego 


u 
Does not care for your Heavens. 


These poets of Arabic Islamic descent found greater affinity with the devotional poets 


included in the Gurmat: 


Raj na chahoon, mukti na chahoon 


Man preet charan kamla re’ 


Neither dominion, nor salvation I desire 


My heart loves your comely feet. (Translation mine) 


The import is that the devotee's heart, wallowing in adoration of the Supreme Lord, 
longs for a glimpse of His divine feet. Where earlier human fealty or devotion 
towards the Divine Being was predicated upon fear of God or on an immediate return 
for the human prayers and offerings to the divine realm, Sufi framework of human 
devotion was founded on unconditional and unmitigated love between the deity and 


the devotee. This trait was shared by the Sufi seeker and the Indian 'Sadhak' alike. 


The much debated question of direct interaction between Sufi and Bhakti 
paradigms is still equivocal. But it can not be denied that Guru Granth Sahib, posited as 
the last Sikh Guru in the legacy of the tenth Guru, Guru Gobind Singh, contains verses of 
Sufi Saints like Baba Farid as much as Bhakti poets like Raidas, Kabir and Namdev. An 
affirmative confluence of ideas is inscribed in a text which incorporates poets irrespective 
of their communal, caste or class identity. The Hindu-Muslim ideational freeze breaks 
down in the inability of posterity to pin down poets like Raidas and Kabir as either 
Hindus or Muslims. In a happy confluence with this legacy, saint poets like Shah Abdul 
Latif and Bulleh Shah are open disclaimers of the Hindu/Muslim freeze. 


"3 Lochan Singh Buxi. Prominent Mystic Poets of Punjab. 1994. p 11. 
5 Thid. p 11. 
"© Tbid. p 11. 
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CHAPTER 3 


SHAH ABDUL LATIF’S LIFE, PHILOSOPHY IN THE 
MATRIX OF THE CONTEMPORARY SUFI 
POETS OF SINDH 


3.1 Life 
3.1.1 Childhood 


Biographies of early saint poets tend to be legend-ridden due to saint worship by the 
multitude. It is not easy to distinguish real facts from hagiographic adulations. We need not 
forget that poets under consideration belong to the oral tradition. There is a resultant lack 
of unanimity regarding the verses attributed to them as well as the biographical records 
and chronological events connected with their lives. Shah Abdul Latif (b.1690 A.D.) is 
known to have taken birth in a village called Bhaipur, in Hala ta 'luqa, Hyderabad, Sindh. 
Latif’s extraordinary mystical sensibility made him decline the knowledge of the alphabet 
beyond 'Alif, because 'alif’, the first letter of the alphabet, signified ‘Allah’. Since the next 
letter 'Be' meant 'without’, Latif expressed the undesirability of going beyond 'alif to gain 
any knowledge ‘without’ Allah. Shah Abdul Latif's lineage goes back to the great Sufi 
saint poet Shah Abdul Karim. It is said of this great ancestor that he was sent to the local 
“‘maktab’ when he was six years old. When directed by the teacher to collect firewood from 


the forest and to learn lessons on the way, 


While his [Karim’s] friends remembered lessons, he 


remembered God alone. ! 


Latif himself is known to have refused to learn the alphabet beyond 'Alif’, as a sign of 
revolt against erudition and textual scholarship as a means to attain God. Though 
Shah Habib, Latif's father applauded this gesture and rejoiced at his son's perspicuous 
mystical instinct, Latif's oeuvre displays a lack of possibility that he was unlettered or 
unread or ignorant of the great mystical Sufi scholars preceding him. S. M. Jhangiani 


cites verses like: 


Motilal Jotwani. Shah Abdul Latif: His Life and Works. 1975. p 17. 
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Katib! Likheen jian , layo lamu alifa sein 

(O writer! As you write the letter lamu (L) with Alif (A) 
within) 

Asan sajanu tian, rahio ahe ruha mein 


(So does the beloved dwell within my soul)” 


Further, Latif's verses evince a fair knowledge of verses from the Quran, as 
well as poets of different languages like " Rumi, Attar, Sadi, Hafiz, Khusro, Ghani etc 
(Persian); Sheikh Farid (Multani), Baba Nanak ( Punjabi), Kabir ( Hindi), Mira 
( Rajasthani), Shah Abdul Karim and Miyun Inat ( Sindhi)."* Hence, Latif is to be 
eulogised as widely read and not as unlettered. His lack of interest in learning is a way 
of expressing his belief in inner faith in the divine Beloved to the secondariness of 
bookish learning and a display of pedanticism. Latif stood for emancipation from 
restrictive religious formalism and for sartorial freedom. He wore a simple loose dress 
like a sanyasi. Many of Latif's portraits show him sitting in humble contemplative 
posture under a tree with folded hands and legs, face poised between them, in a mood 
of intense longing and desire for the divine Beloved. Dr Aruna Jethwani presents a 


vivid portrait of Latif in a picturesque verse: 


He rose, 

from sunlit Sindh; 

he chose, 

to roam, 

the desert and domes, 
hills and homes, 

with the yogis. 

He searched his goal; 
in the village folks, 
he found his soul, 

He became a Sufi... 
Huddled, 

under the bare tree, 
wrapped, 

in woollens, still free. 


SM. Jhangiani. Shah Abdul Latif and his Times. 1986. p 6. 
Ibid. p 8. 
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He scorched his soul, 

in sun... 

His longing tore 

the Beloved's sky. 

His yearning, 

a long moaning. 

His thirst, 

a stream of pain. 

His soul, 

knowingly slain, 

he was a Sufi. 

He was a saint!“ 
The verse beautifully highlights the central features of the reverenced saint poet, who 
charted the course of his mystical journey through an act of free choice; went in 
search of truth and god-realization through self-realization; a non-conformist, carefree 
of the societal norms and religious formalisms. In a single-minded pursuit of the 
divine Beloved, he traversed "desert and domes, hills and homes", felt at home in the 
company of the homeless yogis and registered his inmost thoughts in the language of 
the village folk, eventually expressing it all in the Risalo, a mystical effusion of the 


Sindhi folk tales from the deepest recesses of his heart. 


3.1.2 Latif’s Love and Marriage: ‘Ishq-i-Majazi’ to ‘Ishq-i-Haqiqi’ 


Latif's love and marriage became emblematic of the Sufi ascent from ‘“ishq-i-majazi’ 
to ‘ishq-i-haqiqi’. At the age of nineteen, Latif fell heart and soul in love with the 
daughter of Beg Arghun. Till then, Beg Arghun revered Latif's father as his spiritual 
mentor and family physician. On one occasion, when Beg Arghun desired Shah Habib 
to visit the former to heal his ailing daughter, Shah Habib sent his son instead, on 
account of his own illness. On his visit to Mughal Beg Arghun's house, Latif fell in 
love with the girl at the sight of her beautiful fingers and uttered the words: 
Janhji anuri sayad je hatha mein, tanh khe na lahar na lodo 


(One whose little finger is in Sayyid's hand, need fear no 


evil) 


Aruna Jethwani. The Sufi: Shah Abdul Latif, 2013. p 14. 
5 §.M. Jhangiani. Shah Abdul Latif and his Times. 1986.p 9. 
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Latif's blessings cured the girl soon. However, her father got so incensed that he 
assured that Latif's family had to leave Kotri. After the death of Beg Arghun, Latif 
married the same girl reverently called Tajul-Mukhaadrat (crown of the chaste 


diamonds)°. 


During the interregnum between Latif's first rendezvous with his lady-love 
and his marriage with her, Latif wandered far and wide in his quest for eternal love. 
The period of separation from his beloved intensified the mystical instinct in Latif. 
Leaving his family, Latif ventured on a spiritual odyssey. Without care for food and 
comfort, Latif carried on his mystical quest like Sasui, the protagonist of the Sindhi 
folk tale, whose intense longing for her Beloved Punhu is expressed in Sur “Sasui: 


Hussaini" hence: 


In hot and cold incessantly 
Walk on, and do not wait, 

At full of night you may not see 
The tracks of him you seek.’ 


Latif’s stifled attempt at attaining his earthly beloved transformed into an intense 
longing for the divine Beloved and a deep-seated hankering for eternal and everlasting 
love. This is how Latif’s mystical journey becomes an embodiment of ascension from 
“jshq-i-majazi’ to ‘ishq-i-haqiqi’. Latif travelled far and wide in the company of yogis. 
Having renounced the barriers of religion and communal parochialism, Latif visited 
Kali temple at Ganja Takar, a hill near Hyderabad, Sindh. Full of praise for this 


religious place, Latif writes in "Sur Khahori" of the Risalo: 


Those who the bare hills came to know 


No more for harvests cared-- 


°  §.M. Jhangiani. Shah Abdul Latif and his Times. 1986. p 9 
Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi.1965. p 136. The original verse in devnagri as 
produced by Dr. Motilal Jotwani in Shah Latif ka kavya reads as follows: 


rriv FR IW d Kg] d Xysoy fog. kt Hl 
aa fa safe, Ge 4 cet fatsr at 
xjeh gw I nigh pyrhjoW cBusdkle: ughgSdghv Ask u gk 
tk vi figre dsind uikld& 


(Motilal Jotwani. ed. Shah Latif ka Kavya. Trans. Manishankar 
Dwivedi. 1969. p 171) 
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To Ganja-hills they longed to go 


Lahutis to become.® 


In the company of yogis, Latif wore an ochre dress and proceeded to visit Hinglaj, a 
Hindu pilgrimage in Baluchistan in Las Bela. S.M.Jhangiani and Dr. Motilal Jotwani 
trace Latif's literal journey and how nature influenced Latif and stirred his 
imagination so as to bring alive the folk-lore of Sindh. Impressed by nature at its best 
at Kinjhar lake, Latif mustered a live vision of the folk-tale of Noori and Jam 


Tamachi, a beautiful register of which is made in "Sur Kamod" of Latif's Risalo": 


Hethi jaru, mathe manaru, kandhi-a kaunra tarani 
Variye vahundani, kinjharu khathuri thiye.” 
Upon the waters transparent, 

along the banks float lotus flowers, 

And all the lake rich fragrance showers 


As sweet as musk when spring winds blow.'” 


Latif envisions Jam Tamachi's palace on the Hellaya hill touching the Kinjhar 


lake. The beautiful sight ignited Latif's imagination. 


Hethi jaru, mathe manaru, pase mein vanaraha, 
Ace vane vica mein, Tamachi-a je saa, 

Lage uttara vaa, kinjharu hindoro thiye.'! 
Blossoms above, waters below and trees aside, 
She sails to and from Tamachi's delight, 


When the north wind blows, Kinjhar wears a cradel's 
a: 
sight. 


Latif also happens to cross Bhambhor, the setting for the folk tale of Sasui and Punhu. 
Latif's own exertions in a frantic search for eternal love reminded him of Sasui of the 


folk-tale and her ordeals in her quest for Punhu: 


Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi. 1965. p 80. 
S.M.Jhangiani. Shah Abdul Latif and his Times. 1986. p 12. 
'0  Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi. 1965. p 115. 
S.M.Jhangiani. Shah Abdul Latif and his Times. 1986. p 12. 
Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi.1965. p 80. 
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Karira doongra kahe ghani, jiti barpata sujan bairanu 
Datani, dahapa visri, thiya harifa-i-hairanu, 
sasul-a langhyo, sayid cae, muhabat sein maidanu, 


Janho Aryani agwanu, tanhi khe kanhe baka bahir 


: 13 
mein. 


The hills are harsh, the dust is great; 
And where the mighty deserts swell 
The wise are shorn of their wisdom 
And even the cunning love their senses, 
Sasui crossed the plain, so says Sayyid 
One whose guide is Aryani (Punhu) 


Need fear no trouble in travel. 


Jhangiani enumerates Latif's itinerary through Saurashtra and his visit to the Dwarka 
temple of Dwarkadhish, Sri Krishna. Here is the kernal of Sufi mysticism which 
equally revers the Hindu temple of Hinglaj and Dwarika, the abode of Lord Krishna. 
In the company of yogis during his travels, Latif had an opportunity to understand the 
merits of a true yogi and their spiritual instincts. In his "Sur Khahori", "Sur Purab" 


and "Sur Ramkali", Latif distinguishes a true yogi from a fake one: 


With hunger yogis pack their bags 
Preparing for revelry... 

By tempting foods they were not moved, 
And out they pour so lustily 

The 'thirst’ to drink; their minds they flog 
Until like beaten flax they be... 

Lo through long wastes they wade, to see 


At last fertility and life!’ 


The yogi's keen interest is not in the here and now, the immediate, the comfort zone of 


the transitory and the empirical world of experiences. Their hearts are inclined 


8 §.M.Jhangiani. Shah Abdul Latif and his Times. 1986. p 13. 
‘4 Tbid. p 13. 
'°  Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi.1965. p 71. 
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towards the limitless realm, the infinite, the eternal and the abiding reality, 


camouflaged from the worldly eye: 


Where there is no height, no heaven, 
And of the earth no trace; 

Where moon doth not rise, nor sun 
Doth ever show his face; 

There yogis see their limit, 

And see their resting place-- 

Their clues reach far, till now their gaze 


Found in negation Reality! - 


Negation of the phenomenal world opens the way to the 'Reality', the eternal realm of 
union with God. The physical and the sensuous needs to be renounced in order to 
attain the eternal and abiding "Truth’. A true yogi is deaf or blind to worldly reality and 
his heart is set beyond these. Latif remarks in "Sur Khahori" of his Risalo: 


And deaf you have to be, the call 
Of Reality to hear-- 
Make yourself blind, so that the dear 


Beloved you may see--'’ 


Having realized the true value of the yogis, Latif deplores the yogis’ leaving him 


behind in his sleep. He wails in "Sur Ramkali”": 


Today the yogis disappeared, 
Remembering them, I wept whole night; 
Those whom I searched and so revered, 


Are vanished never to return.!® 


Latif also visited the Girinar fort which was reminiscent of King Rai Diyach of 
Junagarh, who kept his promise and surrendered his head for the unparalleled music 


of Beejal: 


'©  Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi.1965. p 76. 
'7 Ibid. p 78. 
'S Ibid p 74. 
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Gulu chino Girinarajo, pitaanu thiyoon pitini, 
Sahsein Soratha jahiriyoon, ubhiyoon osarini, 
Cota carna hatha mein, siru singariyo diyani, 
Nariyoon nada karen; "raja rati ramagayo ce 
The flower of Girinar is plucked; 

The town is plunged in mourn and pain, 
Hundreds like Sorath stand and raise 

Their lamentations all in vain-- 

The minstrel holding lock, receives 

The prince's head chant the sad refrain, 


‘last night the Raja passed away'.-” 


Here, critics like Jhangiani speculate that Latif could not have missed the highest peak 
of Girnar hills, called Gorakhnath Sikhar, named after Gorakhnath, a great site of 
pilgrimage for the yogis. Latif feels mesmerized by the ethic of the ‘jogi’. The 


sentiment finds expression in "Sur Ramkali”. 


Further, it was Latif's visit to Khambhat, and his wandering through the desert 
of Thar, which conjured the image of Marui and her travails in search of her beloved. 
The impact of Latif's wide travels is made palpable in the heart-felt rendering of the 
experiences of the protagonists of folk-tales in the Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. This is 
indubitably the impact of the topography which fires the imagination of a saint-poet 
like Latif, who, like the British romantic poet, William Wordsworth, let the 
impressions of the innocence and power of nature exert itself on them.” Wordsworth 


applauds the recuperative influence of the world of nature. A worshipper of nature, 


'9 §.M.Jhangiani. Shah Abdul Latif and his Times. 1986. p 14. 
°° Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi.1965. p 57. 
William Wordsworth admonishes his younger sister in his famous poem, “ Tintern Abbey” to let 
the world of nature exert its benign influence on her, so that “ solitude, or fear, or pain or grief” 
cannot become hindrances on the path to righteousness and moral rectitude: 
Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her...for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty... 
that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings 
(William Wordsworth. “Tintern Abey”. Web. 20 Angust 2017. 
<https://www.poetryfoundation.org/>) 
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Wordsworth’s high pantheism endows nature with the immanence of the divine 
essence. The aura summoned by phrases like “Sweet sounds and harmonies”, 
“solitary walk”, “misty mountain-winds” blowing against the wanderer, are very 
much evocative of Shah Latif’s setting in the folk-lore of Sasui-Punhu. The 
consummation of both the journeys is also same: “warmer love’, “with far deeper zeal 
of holier love”. The parallels may be completely inadvertent and incidental. Yet, the 
mystical framework seems to overlap the two completely different contextual and 
heuristic moments. Both the experiences seem to intersect at certain psychological 
and transcendental levels. From whence we arrive at such parallel numinous mystical 
states is difficult to explain, yet there is a definite feeling about the common springs 


for the mystical underpinnings of life. 


Latif left his earthly abode in a serene gesture and truly mystical instinct of 
silence and withdrawal from worldly discourses. Having receded into seclusion for 
twenty one days, during which period Latif composed his final composition "Sur 


Kedaro", Latif passed away in peace. Documents Jhangiani: 


When he came out of his solitary chamber, he took a bath 
and, wearing a chaddar, went into communion with God. 
He asked the musicians to play music, which continued for 
three days. And when it was stopped, it was found that 
Shah had left his mortal coil. He died in 1751 AD. 


3.2 Shah Abdul Latif and the folk- narratives of Sindh: Omar- Marui, Sasui- 


Punhu, Beejal- Raidiyach, Lila- Chanesar, Suhini- Sahar, Mumal- Rano. 


L.H.Ajwani, in chapter three of History of Sindhi Literature, discusses “the raw material of 


Sindhi Literature” as originating either in “religion” or in “popular legends”: 


The bulk of Sindhi Literature owes its origin either to 
religion or to popular legends. The religion of the 
Sindhis, whether of Muslims or Hindus, is not orthodox 


Islam or orthodox Hinduism, but a rather heterodox 


°° §.M.Jhangiani. Shah Abdul Latif and his Times. 1986. p 17. 
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worship of saints and holy men and observance of 


rituals which may be dubbed as superstitious.”° 


A glance at the popular folk-narratives evince that they are invariably woven/intricate 
with Hindu as well as Muslim characters and rituals. This non-exclusivity of either 
Hindu or Muslim participation in the folk tales of Sindh contributes to its open-mined 
and inclusive sensibility. The most prominent example is the legend of the river-deity, 
Khwaja Khizr, also called Zindah Pir, whose shrine at Sukkur is reverenced by both 
Hindu and Muslim devotees. The Mujawars or keepers of the shrine are also both 


Hindus and Muslims. 


The folk narratives of Sindh are invested with mystical intonations by poets 
like Shah Latif as well as some of his predecessors like Shah Abdul Karim. The folk- 
lore of Omar-Marui immortalized in Shah Latif’s Sur “Omar and Marui”. Marui 
betrothed to a simple village folk, Maru, is kidnapped by King Omar and presented 
with irresistible materialistic temptations. Marui, steadfast in her allegiance towards 
her native land and towards her beloved Maru, rejects all worldly lures. In mystical 
terms the folk-lore is translated as Marui’s realization of her original belongingness to 
the King of kings, remembrance of her primeval connection with the divine realm and 


the need to resist worldly blandishments: 


When Be was not yet said, nor was 
There flesh and bone scheme or plan; 
When Adam had not yet received 
His form, was not yet man; 

Then my realization began, 

My recognition too. 

“Am I not thy Lord?” came a voice; 
A voice so sweet and clear; 

And I said: “yes” with all my heart 
When I this voice did hear; 


°° L.H.Ajwani. History of Sindhi Literature.1970. p 19. 
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And with this bond I did adhere 


That moment to my love.””* 


The folk-tale of Sasui-Punhu was popular in Sind but its immense impact made it 
popular in Punjab as well. Sasui is born in the Hindu Brahmin household. On learning 
the prognostication that Sasui will marry a Muslim boy, her father floats her down the 
river in a box and abandons the baby. The box floats down to Bhambhor, where a 
washerman named Mahomed, rescues the baby. The child grows up lovingly in the 
household of the washer-man. Bhambhor was the interface between Makran and Tatta 
and tradesmen travelled from Makran to Tatta frequently for the purpose of trade. 
Hearing about Sassui’s unsurpassed beauty, Punhun, the son of Ari Jan, ruler of 
Makran, comes to Bhambhor in the guise of a merchant. Smitten by Sasui’s beauty, 
Punhun asks for her hand in marriage. Her father, Mahomed agrees on the condition 
that Punhun lives in probation, becomes one of them and gives up his patrimony. 
Punhun completes the required period of probation, gets married to Sasui and starts 
living with them, having accepted their life-style. Punhun is unwilling to return of his 
own free will. When Punhun’s family back home comes to know about this turn of 
events, they plan to kidnap Punhun at night when Sasui is fast asleep. Sasui wakes up 
to repent her heedlessness of the sounds of camels and the kidnappers. She goes in 
search of Punhun and wanders in the mountainous terrains on the way to Makran. 
Sasui’s heartache, distress and frenzied quest for Punhun has found spiritual ascesis in 
Sindhi literature. Miracles happen on Sasui’s way from Bhambhor to Makran. 
Folklore recounts a water fountain spouting from a place where Sasui desired to 
quench her thirst. On meeting the goatherd, Sasui enquires about her Punhun. The 
goatherd tries to defile the girl. Sasui prays to God to preserve her honour and the 
earth opens up to rescue the maid. The hem of her garment remains tugged on the 
surface of the earth. The goatherd feels ashamed. Feeling penitent and as a gesture of 
atonement, the goatherd builds a tomb for Sasui, himself becoming ‘“‘a ‘Mujawar’ or 
the keeper of the shrine of the holy one whom he had tried to molest”.”> Separated 
from Sasui, Punhun behaves like a mentally deranged person. His father sends him 


back to Bhambhore. On seeing Sasui’s grave and recognizing the hem of her garment, 


* Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi.1965. p 179. 
°° L.H.Ajwani. History of Sindhi Literature. 1970. p 40. 
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Punhun wishes for union with Sasui. The tomb becomes a site of pilgrimage for both 


Hindus as well as Muslims, for people of Sindh as well as Multan. 


The folk narrative of Rai Diyach and Beejal emerges in Latif’s “Sur Sorath”. 
King Rai Diyach is known to have ruled in Girnar in Junagarh. Diyach’s sister is told 
that her son will slay his maternal uncle, king Diyach. She hands over the baby to the 
nurse commanding her to kill the baby. The nurse consigns the child to a box and 
floats it in the river. The box floats down to the territory of Anairai, who adopts the 
child as his own. The baby, named Bijal, grows up to become an adept player of the 
harp, ‘chang’. In between, an incident happens. The beautiful maid, Sorath, about to 
wed Anairai, Bijal’s monarch, is intercepted and wedded to Rai Diyach. King Anairai 
circulates a plate full of diamonds around the city with the condition that whoever 
would bring the severed head of king Rai Diyach could keep the booty. Bijal’s wife 
accepts the gift, positing unmitigated faith in Beejal’s capabilities. Beejal does not 
have a choice but to perform the needful act. He accomplishes the same with the 
irresistible power of his mesmerizing music. King Rai Diyach, fortified inside his 
palace in Junagarh, listens to Beejal’s music, invites him inside and asks him to play 
for the king for a number of days. King Diyach, entranced, asks Beejal to demand a 
reward. Beejal asks for the king’s head as the reward. Latif transports the story to a 
mystical plane. The price for Beejal’s divine music is none less than the king’s head, 
his ego and self-centred consciousness. King Rai Diyach’s act of surrender to Beejal, 
and renunciation of his ego makes him accomplish a sense of oneness among the 
ethereal music, the musician and the human aspirant avidly searching for union with 


the eternal and the ethereal realm of divine effulgence. 


The legend of Lila-Chanesar belongs to the time-period of the Sumra ruler, 
Chanesar, who ruled from 1288-1306 AD, according to Tahfat-al-Kiram.”° Lila, the queen 
of King Chanesar, is attracted by the ‘naulakha’ necklace, worth nine lakhs, and accepts 
that in exchange for Chanesar. Kounroo, daughter of Rai Khangar, the Solanki ruler of 
Lakpat spends one night with King Chanesar. Chanesar becomes outrageous on the 
realization of what Lila had done. He rejects Lila, who returns to her parental house. Later, 


Chanesar happens to visit her city to attend a wedding ceremony. Lila dons the robe of a 


°° L.H.Ajwani. History of Sindhi Literature. 1970. p 30. 
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dancer and dances in front of the gathering to win the heart of one and all. Chanesar, 
overwhelmed at the sight of the highly repentant Lila, accepts her back. Lila falls dead in 


his arms. Aggrieved, Chanesar also dies. 


While the legends of Lila-Chanesar, Umar-Marui and Mumal-Rano are 
temporarily placed in the period of the rule of the Sumras, the legend of Nur-Tamachi 
belongs to the succeeding rule of the Sammas. Tamachi falls in love with the daughter of a 
fisherman, “while he was on a trip on the waters of lake Keenjhar, situated between Tatta 
and Jherruck at the bottom of Hallaya Hill.”’’ Smitten by her beauty, Jam Tamachi names 
her ‘Nuri’ (light) and marries her. Nuri remains humble and serene in the face of the 
condescension and contempt of women in the palace of Tamachi. Tamachi commands the 
women of the court to dress up in their finest attire so that he can choose with whom to go 
out. Nuri drapes a simple dress, unlike the shimmering robes of the aristocratic queens. 
Tamachi chooses the simple beauty, Nuri, to go out with him because of her “simplicity, 


28 
charm, elegance and beauty”: 


She was radiant with her own god-given beauty, and 
devoid of malice and jealousy. He chose her for his 
companion and elevated her to the dignity of queen 


regent.” 


The folk tale of Suhini and Sahar is placed “in the reign of Shah Jahan, a few decades 
before the birth of Shah Latif.”°° The tale of Suhini and Sahar is claimed by Sindhis 
as native to their land, though some regard the Punjabi folk-lore of Sohini-Mahiwal as 
the original version of the Sindhi rendition. Owing to the oral tradition, the versions of 
the tale are numerous. In the Sindhi version of Suhni-Mehar, Suhni, the daughter of a 
potter is married to a kinsman names Dum. She falls in love with the buffalo-keeper 
(‘Mehar’), whose name is ‘Sahar’. Incensed about the relationship of Suhni and 
Sahar, the potter gets the daughter married and Sahar, the buffalo-keeper is dismissed. 


Sahar positions himself on the opposite bank of the river. Suhni goes to meet her lover 


*7  L.H.Ajwani. History of Sindhi Literature. 1970. p 35 
°8 Ibid. p 35 

* Ibid. pp 35-36. 

© ‘Tbid. p 38. 
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every night, crossing the turbulent river with a baked earthen pot. One day, Sasui’s 
sister-in-law replaces the baked pot with an unbaked pot. The pot dissolves mid-way. 
Suhni calls for Sahar, who also plunges into the turbulent river. Both Suhni and Sahar 


find solace and union in the lap of river Sindhu forever. L.H.Ajwani writes: 


Three entities regarded as separate entities became one 
and the same, the three whose names all began with the 
letter ‘S’—Suhni, Sahar (Mehar) and Sair (the ocean- 
like river Sindhu).”! 


The legend of Mumal-Rano is temporally placed in the “14 C when Raja Nand ruled 


9932 


at Mirpur, Mathelo.””” The legend of Mumal Rano is temporally placed in the A" C 


»33 Mumal declines Rano’s love but later 


when Raja Nand ruled at Mirpur, Mathelo 
feels mesmerized by Rano’s charisma, after he turns into an ascetic. Mumal gets 
married to Rano, but Rano has become an itinerant yogi and leaves Mumal behind. In 
order to satisfy her bodily desire for Rano, Mumal sleeps with her sister dressed as a 
man. Rano gets to know about Mumal’s supposed adultery deserts her. Now its 
Mumal’s tryst with destiny. Deep remorse is followed by prolonged introspection. 
Mumal’s mind gets liberated from the bondages of tine, space and material existence. 
She comes to a realization that she is not apart from her Beloved Rano; that the 


feverish seeking after bodily and worldly desires, is an unworthy pursuit. She sees 


divine majesty everywhere and finds Rano seated within her heart. 


3.3 Poetical enunciations of Shah Abdul Latif 


Dr Aruna Jethwani, in her book The Sufi: Shah Abdul Latif; eulogises Latif's Risalo 


hence: 


Shah Jo Risalo is a unique masterpiece of poetry. 
Because it is not mere poetry but the philosophy of life 
put to music and exalted as spiritual Beauty.** 


3! L.H.Ajwani. History of Sindhi Literature. 1970. p 37 

* Ibid. p 37 

 Tbid.p 37 

* Aruna Jethwani. The Sufi: Shah Abdul Latif. 2013.p 24. 
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The thirty ‘surs’ of the Risalo constitute the poet’s intense longing for the divine 
Beloved. Shah Latif’s poetry is termed by Elsa Kazi as “impressionist par 
excellence”.* Latif does not recount episodes and folk-tales in their particular details. 
He dwells upon the significance and the impression of those incidents on the 


reader/listener: 


These episodes and legends employed by Latif, are but 
pegs on which he hangs his divine themes.*° 


Keeping in mind the fact that Shah Latif’s poetical enunciations are spontaneous 
effusions of one drenched to the core in the love of the divine Beloved, it is not to be 
forgotten that Latif never wrote his verses. The available compilations are a result of 
the written records of Latif’s discilples and admirers. Hence, variations amongst the 


different versions of Latif’s verses are natural. 


3.3.1 Poetic Form of the Risalo 


Shah’s Risalo comprises of two poetic forms. One is the ‘doha’ (rhymed couplet), also 
called ‘dohira’ in Sindhi. The ‘doha’ was employed by the bhakti poets. Shah Latif’s 
predecessors like Kazi Qazan and Shah Abdul Karim also adopted the doha form. A 
‘sur’ is a complete poem comprising of a number of dohas. Each sur is divided into 
cantos. Each canto is concluded by a ‘waee’, a conclusive short poem which acts as 
an epilogue to the canto. This epilogue or waee contained repetitive refrain after every 
couplet and builds up the compendium of the canto. Rhyme is an important feature of 
the ‘doha’. Here, the rhyme is not restricted to the last syllable, instead, oftentimes to 


two or more syllables. Explains Tirathram Hotchand: 


Each line of the doha contains twenty-four matras or 
instants or pulse-beats...A matra denotes a length of 


time occupied in the utterance of a short vowel. 2 


Shah Latif employs the doha with his own emancipated mystical sensibility. His 


poetic fancy makes his stanzas extend upto nine or ten lines “due to his free and 


* — Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi. 1965. p 241. 
© Ibid. p 241 
*7  Tirathdas Hotchand. Rhythms of the Lower Indus. 1988. p 74 
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frequent flights of fancy and exigencies of time.”**® 


The spontaneity of Latif is evinced in his non-adherence to fixed form and metre. The 
mood and emotion of the poet order the line length, the rhyme and the length of the 
stanza. The reader as well, overwhelmed by the musical spontaneity does not get 
entangled in a threadbare analysis of the metrical form. The thought and the mood of 
the poet govern the employment of refrain and variations thereupon. The form of the 
Risalo is not, therefore, preconceived just as the thought is not subject to conscious 


intellectual activity. The Risalo is a result of “genuine inspiration and immediate 


response” of the poet. In doing so, the form and the content of the Risalo cohere into 


a spontaneous and organic whole. Even the thought processes of the saint poet are not 


consciously compiled into the composition of the Risalo, instead 


...1t is the unity complete and organic of fifty odd years 
utterances as if by magic becoming organically united, 
and not only giving up a complete picture of the poet’s 
soul at different stages but life of the whole humanity as 
it would be lived by the highest and the stages it would 
necessarily pass through when it has been coming into 
the world with the highest ‘hereditary capital’ .“° 


The message of the Risalo, enthused with mystical poetic effusions and with symbolism 


leading human being to the ideal realm, inspires the soul to seek the divine source of his 


941 


existence. The episodes of the Risalo are presented as “musical themes” called “surs’. 


The first sur, sur “kalyan”, dwells upon thematic delineation off the contours of ‘peace’ 
(“kalian’’). Both in the Islamic mode of offering prayer as well as the invocation of God in 
“Japji” of Guru Granth Sahib, the sur begins with a praise of the supreme Godhead, “the 


one Creator”, “Lord of the Universe”.”” The sur posits the doctrine of emanation, “From 


9943 9944 


one many to being came” as well as transcendence, “many, but Oneness is.”””” The non- 
y ’ y, 


8 Tirathdas Hotchand. Rhythms of the Lower Indus. 1988. p 74. 
* — Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi. 1965. p 224. 
“Ibid. p 231. 

“| Tbid. p 241. 

“Ibid. p 31. 

® Ibid. p 32. 

“Ibid. p 32. 
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dualistic conclusion is built up in the succeeding lines: “Reality is ‘One.””*° Sur “Yaman 
Kalyan (Path to Peace)”, posits the lord himself as the healer, the physician. He can 


recuperate human pain and suffering caused by separation from the divine source: 


Thou art the friend, the Healer thou 


For every ailment balm dost send.*° 


The earthly lover expresses a deep feeling of complete submission to this divine 


friend: 


Strike friend -thy hand raise, favour me— 
Hold not your hand, and should I die 
By such death I shall honoured be...*” 


Along with the sense of absolute submission, the poet invests human being with 
amazing capabilities. The humble seeker does not spurn from learning life lessons 


even from a minuscular moth: 


If you call yourself a moth, 
Then come, put out the fires away, 
Passion has so many baked 


But you roast passion’s self today—*® 


It is commendable to efface oneself in front of God’s divine will. When it comes to 
becoming a moth, the act of self-immolation has as its concomitant killing one’s 
passions, desires and egotism. Human being vanquishes his lower desires (‘nafs’). 
This is the anthropocentric universe, where Latif posits human being as a self- 
fashioner, not by succumbing to the compulsive bodily desires, but through self- 
imposed discipline and strong will-power. Sur “Khambhat-III (Haven)” dwells upon 
fleshly desires as a hindrance in reaching the divine Beloved. Adolescence brings with 
it fresh anxieties and desires. The poet feels nostalgic about childhood, which is free 


from all dilemmas and attraction for physical desires, which John Keats terms as “the 


® — Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi. 1965. p 32. 
“© Ibid. p 35. 
“7 bid. p 35. 
‘8 Ibid. p 38 
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~~) of worldly pursuits. The poet compares the 


weariness, the fever and the fret 
physical bodily self with the camel, who gets diverted, and keeps looking back, 


unable to remain steady on the prescribed path: 


My camel, look not back, for you 
‘t is shame to waver So; 
Be steady and resolute. ..°” 


In Sur “Sorath-IV (King and Minstrel)”, Latif transports the folk-lore of king 
Rai Diyach and Sorath to a mystical plane. King Rai Diyach is enchained by Sorath, 
the queen emblematic of worldly riches and glamour. Beejal, a musician, plays a 
musical instrument mesmerizing the highly delighted king. As a reward, Beejal 


refuses worldly rewards: 
Not wealth like this, but head of Raja do I claim.>! 
The king, purged of all worldly desires, egotism and pride, grants Beejal his wish: 


O friend, my head is only bone; 

An empty, empty bone— 

If thousand heads my neck would own 
T’ll cut them all for thee!”” 


Sur “Asa’”-V meaning hope, presents the inefficacy of the physical sensual 


faculties in bringing a realization of the divine Beloved. 


Be silent—do not move your lips; 

Your eyes do close, your hearing stay... 
Drink not your fill... 

And then a glimpse you may 

Of image that your mind’s depth holds-** 


A body brimming with the satiety of the physical sensual faculties does not have the 


capacity and the space to entertain “a glimpse” of the love of One. It is only with the 


John keats. “Ode to a Nightingale” web. 15 Feb 2019. <https://www.poeetryfondaton.org/poems> 


°° Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi. 1965. p 44. 


*! Ibid. p 55. 
*° bid. p 56. 
°  Thid. p 62 
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9954 


“seeing” eyes” that the essential non-dualism and the unity of Being becomes 


palpable. Sur “Pirbhati- VII (Song of Dawn) admonishes the musician to sing at the 


9955 


“King’s door” at the early hours of the “lovely dawn’”” and invoke his blessings, 


instead of roaming purposelessly: 


Confounded do you roam...O say 
Where were you yesterday? 

My minstrel, now no longer loll, 
But leave your listless way— 

Go to the king’s door, beg and pray 


For things of genuine worth!*° 


Sur “Ramkali-VII (yogis)” dwells upon these super-renouncers who eschew their ego, 
who revel in hunger and destitution, and who give the last crumb of bread to the 


needy and the poor. 


In Sur “Khahori?-VUI (Wandering ascetics), Latif calls them the “hill- 
ascetics” who seek not the immediate comforts of the material world. Their hearts are 
set upon “the light... from infinity’. °’ Sur “Bilawal’-X (The Tune of Life) 
admonishes the seeker to cleanse oneself of hurtful words and baleful utterances as 
well as pernicious and negative thoughts. The Sur posits absolute faith in the 


redemptive power of the Supreme Godhead: 


Tarnish of hundreds he’ll erase; 


When head he lifts and speaks.°® 


Sur “Sarang-XI (Rain song)” presents rain as the life-giving bestower of 
happiness and bliss. It quenches the physical thirst for water and enables the 
fulfilment of the spiritual quest of the human lover. Hence, the rain is literal as well as 


metaphorical: 


*  Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi. 1965. p 63. 
°° Ibid. p 67. 
°° ‘Ibid. p 67. 
7 Tbid. p 77. 
8 ‘Tid. p 87. 
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Though inside all is overcast, 
Outside from every cloud is free... 
Lightenings mature within, in whom 
Love doth reside eternally... 

Their eyes shall never rainless be 


In whom thought of Beloved reigns.” 


The theme of “Suriraag-XII” connects with Sindhi traders who sail off to distant lands 


to sell merchandise. On the mystical plane, says Latif: 


Acquire you such merchandise 


Which time corrupteth not”” 


Laden with “ware of ‘service great” 


, the sailors are bound to evade all perils and 
dangers. Here is Latif’s call to eschew evil ways and rake the fire of love, in order to reach 
the divine Beloved. Sur “Samudi-XIII (Mariners)” presents the plight of the mariners’ 
wives who feel disconsolate because their husbands are off to distant lands for trade. But 
those mariner’s wives who “kindle lights” and “worship waters” with hope and faith in 


God, their husbands are sure to return. Sur “Kamod-XIV (Love Dependent)” dwells upon 


the folk-lore of Noori, the fisher-maid and Jam Tamachi, a tale of virtue rewarded: 


Fie upon maids of princely caste 
who walk stiff-necked, so haughtily- 
praise to the daughter of the lake, 
her true love to the king gave she... 
out of all royal ladies, he, 


the pearl bestowed on the fisher-maid.™ 


Sur “Sasui:Abri-XV “Tribulations” immortalizes the tribulations of Sasui in 
quest for her Beloved Punhu. Intense desire for the divine Beloved is posited as a 


requisite to attainment of the divine Beloved: 


” — Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi. 1965. p 98. 


Ibid. p 99. 
°! Ibid. p 101. 
° Ibid. p 114. 
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‘Ah, those that from longing free 


How Kech can ever reach?™ 


Another qualification for the wish-maker with an intense longing for the divine 


Beloved is the courage to make sacrifice: 


Each doth express a wish, but none 
Ready for hunger is... 

To walk is not for every one, 

Nor make a trip like this— 

I take for company, I wish, 


One who loves not the ‘Self’. 


Sur “Sasui: Desi-XVI (The Native)” expresses Sasui’s strong allegiance towards 


Punhun: 


Do not advise me sisters to 
return to home and glee; 
because my breath is property 


of my Beloved hoat.® 
Sur “Sasui-Kohiyari—xX VII (The Mountain Path)” brings forth the harsh lesson: 


O mountain, though you hot have grown 
You cannot harm me now; 

You may be made of hardest stone 

My limbs are iron-made— 

‘t is no one’s fault, it is my own 


My own strange destiny. 6 


The human seeker has to remain steadfast and stronger than the circumstances. Here 


we have Latif’s heroines emerging as unwavering amazons. 


°  Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi. 1965. p118. 
* Ibid. p 118. 
®° Ibid. p 123. 
°° Ibid. p 127. 
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Sur “Sasui-Husaini- XIX (The Wailings)” brings forth the complementariness 


between sorrow and joy: 


“Sorrows, joys beauty constitute; 
Joys without sorrows spurn; 


By virtue of such sorrow’s mood 


My love comes to my arms.”°” 


Sur “Leela”-XX dwells upon the folk-lore of Leela-Chanesar and puts 
premium upon human virtue, instead of the scintillating beauty of gold and diamond. 


God is the supreme “discerner’’. Let us not try to deceive him with false intentions: 


In reading thoughts he does excel 
Discerner He of hearts.°® 


In Sur “Mumam-Rano”-XXI, Rano, a prince of high virtue falls in love with 
Mumal, daughter of a minister living at Ludhana, near the river Kak. Mumal declines 
Rano’s love. The latter becomes an ascetic, a yogi and joins a group of wandering 
Lahutis. Later Mumal meets the Lahuti, Rano, and falls in love with his mystical 
magnetism. She becomes Rano’s wife. Rano has to leave to attend to his duties. 
Mumal is caught in an adulterous relationship with someone else. Rano deserts her, 


only to return for the repentant Mumal, culminating in a moment of ecstatic union. 


In Sur “Barvo Sindhi- XXII” (Beloved), in a tone of rebuke as well as 


devotion towards the divine Beloved, the human seeker remarks: 


As reed doth murmur with distress 
When cut, so even I 

Cry suddenly for loved one in 

A fit of wretchedness;-- 

O leech, brand not my arm, sickness 
And pain are in my heart.” 


Beloved, all from thee is good! 


°7  Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi. 1965. p 137. 
Ibid. p 142. 
© Tid. p 154. 
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But still, ‘t was not thy way, 
To make me mad with love and then 


Depart with changing mood...” 


However, the sur ends with the divine Godhead showering love and blessing on the 
human seeker in the form of loved ones who do not highlight the human seeker’s 


shortcomings. The idea is very similar to Bulleh Shah’s kafi: 


Bulleh Shahu di preet nyari 


71 
Tare avgunhaare nu. 


The lord of bulleh loves so dearly 


He redeems even the non-virtuous. (Translation mine) 
Latif remarks: 


The Generous one, presence of loved ones 
Kindly granted me— 

Their thoughts were to return and 
Re-establish harmony; 

Their way is: though a breech there be 


They never will forsake.” 


Sur “Dahar”- XXIII (Desert) dwells upon the transitory aspect of human life as well 
as transience and evanescence of worldly comforts and possessions. What was once a 
lake, rich in fish is now a desert valley. The fish-vatchers of yore who impressed their 


status upon the poor are no more as if they never were. The poet sets the moral: 


Today a bridegroom gay and strong— 
Tomorrow lies in grave; 

Building a fort of sand... how long 
Will you be building still.”° 


In sur “Ghatu’”-XXIV (Shark Hunters)”, shark-hunting requires concentration, 


”  Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi. 1965. p 155. 
7! Vinod Shahi. Bulleh Shah: Samay or Path. 2012. p 170. 
© ~ Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi. 1965. p 159. 
73 : 

Ibid. p 164. 
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patience and “their eagerness for whirlpools, and/ their longing for the deep.””* 


Similarly the divine Beloved is to be attained by the steadfast and the un-wavering: 


In search they into whirlpools got 
And to fathomlessness... 
They killed the shark; with happiness 


75 
now beam fishermen’s eyes. 


In Sur “Kapaitie”’- XXV (Spinner)”, the poet admonishes the maid to weave 
incessantly with dedication, with humility and without pride. Human life is short and 
there is no time to waste. If the spinner is humble, the connoisseurs will not reject her 
yarn even if it is not perfect. The poet deplores a lack of spinners or God-seekers in 


the present materialistic ethos. 


Wool is my tunic, I proceed 
To spinning yard... alas, 
No single spinner breathing was 


They had gone to spin for aye.’° 


In Sur “Rippa”-XXVI (Calamity), a girl complains to her mother about her 
forsaken love and how “sorrow’s harrowing has swamped my whole being!””” The 
mother’s advice is not to display her intense desire for her beloved and to hide her 
love like the potter, who slakes pot in a covered kiln. In Sur “Karayal”- XX VII, we 
witness the swan as a symbol of the pristine beauty of nature. A beautiful bird, 
associated with the deep clear waters searching for the pearls, avoids the shallow 


banks full of cormorants and despicable sea creatures: 


The swans divine are those who pick 
The pearls from waters pure; 

They never soil their beaks with mud; 
Some fishes to secure; 

In crowds of cormorants, obscure 


They are ...world knows them not.” 


™ Ibid. p 167. 
? — Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi. 1965. p 167. 
7° Tbid. p 171. 
7 Tbid. p 172. 
8 Ibid. p 177. 
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In, Sur Marui-X XVII, the maid Marui of the folklore remains faithful to her people 
and her husband and does not succumb to Umar’s inordinate desires. Her 
steadfastness and allegiance to Maru is paradigmatic of the commendable human 
allegiance towards the divine Beloved, in the face of worldly temptations. Sur 
“Sohini”- XXIX, presents Latif’s most favoured heroine, Sohini. Like Marui and 
Sasui, Sohini is not to be overwhelmed by indomitable circumstances. She prefers to 
die for her beloved Sahar. The union happens in the moment of physical death of 


Sohini and immortalizes the lovers on a mystical plane: 


Sahar, Sohini and the sea 
Inseparably ‘One’— 
This ineffable mystery 


No one can ever solve.” 


Eulogizing the Risalo, Dr. Aruna Jethwani remarks that the Risalo "defies 
translation"®”, Transcribing someone else's voice and filtering it through the sieve of 
the receptor's language is a challenging project. It is the translator's task to remain as 
loyal as possible to the spirit of the original and to transport those resonances to the 
target language. A translator of Risalo must be able to understand Latif's use of old 
Sindhi and his intermittent use of Arabic and Persian words and have the poetic 


acumen of producing similar effect in modern English. Writes Motilal Jotwani: 


The words must be "reborn" at a sub-conscious level, 
even as the logical process of structuring and editing 


continues.*! 


The onus on the translator is immense. Yet, it is true that translation is, eventually, 
trans-creation, since the translator's signature cannot be completely effaced. Jotwani 


cites A.K.Ramanujan's comment on translation: 


A translation has to be true to the translator no less than 


to the original. He cannot jump off his own shadow.** 


” ~ Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi. 1965.p 201. 

80 Aruna Jethwani. The Sufi: Shah Abdul Latif. 2013. p 24. 

Motilal Jotwani. Introduction. Shah Abdul Latif: Seeking the Beloved. Trans. Anju Makhija and 
Hari Dilgir. 2012. N. Pag. 

*° Ibid. 
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A manuscript of the Risalo compiled by Latif's followers was preserved at his 
mousoleum in 1752. In 1866, it was published by Ernest Trumpp in Germany. The 
British museum preserves a mousoleum edition since 1844. A well-received 
translation of the Risalo by Elsa Kazi was published in 1965. Another translation by 
Hari Dilgir and Anju Makhija was published by Katha in 2005. A.K.Brohi's 
introduction to Elsa Kazi's translation of Latif, in an attempt to validate the 


authenticity and efficacy of Kazi's translation, builds up Kazi's case as follows: 


(i) Elsa Kazi herself writes poetry of substantial merit. 
(i) She understood the crux and pith of Latif's poetry through detailed discussions with 
her husband, Mr. I.I-Kazi, a Sindhi scholar, understood as an authority on Latif. 


(iti) | Hence Elsa Kazi was equipped with the basic qualification for translating a text: 


not just sympathy but empathy with the emotion and spirit of the source text. 


Still scepticism regarding the authenticity of Kazi's translation is raised on the pretext 
that she neither knew the language of the source text, nor the language of translation, 
English. Kazi's mother-tongue is German. However, the problem is laid aside with 
examples of very successful studies of the message and biographical accounts of 
Swami Rama Krishna Paramhansa and Swami Vivekananda by Romain Roland, a 
French writer. How could a French writer who never came into contact with Bengali 
life and landscape describe them in such meticulous and realistic manner? How come 
the most comprehensive book on American democracy is written not by an American, 
but by a French diplomat Tocqueville? The reason is their perspicuous understanding 
of and sympathy with the subject. Hence, while keeping in mind the great onus of 
fidelity of the translation to the original text; let us not call a great poet like Latif 
untranslatable. It would be more of a relegation and devaluation of the saint poet to 
anonymity and his confinement to Sindhi readership, than a eulogy of his unique 
versification. A.K.Brohi brings to our notice another important fact from Latif's life 
which justifies his being translated into another culturally alien language: the fact that 
Shah Latif enriched Sindhi literature with the rich repository of the Risalo in a 


language to which his family, which migrated from Herat, had come into contact just 
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two generations back. And yet here was Latif who emerged as "a star of the first 


magnitude in the firmament of its [Sindhi] literature."°3 


3.3.2 Shah Latif’s Risalo as a register of the contemporary socio-cultural 


framework. 


Shah Abdul Latif's temporal framework and the specificities of socio-cultural 
conditions of his times are interwovn in the fabric of the Risalo. The various 
vocations and the social standing of the people emerge through the delineation of the 
folk-tales of Sindh. "Sur Kamod" describes the fisher-folk, "Sur- Marui" describes the 
nomadic goatherds and "Sur Sarang" describes the farmers living in their natural 
setting in various parts of Sindh, their joys and sorrows, priorities and emotions. The 
rhythm of their lives is deeply connected with the vagaries of weather conditions and 
the rhythm of the world of nature. Latif lived among the village folk, observed them 
closely, drew analogies from everyday life and gave place to them in his verses with 
mystical intonations. Very much conscious of the needs and longings of his people, 
the saint poet expresses deep concern for local problems of the people of Sindh. For 
instance, in "Sur Sarang", Latif expresses a deep concern for the impact of rain on the 
socio-economic condition of Sindh. Latif's profound affinity with the land of Sindh, 


its flora and fauna, and its people and their vocations is also revealed: 


Season's orchestra is in full swing, 

Rain quails pipe tenderly; 

Peasants repair their ploughs, herdsmen rejoice with 
ecstasy-- 

my friend in perfect form... O see 


Predicts a downpour great!*’ 


Although Latif kept himself aloof from the political upheavals of the time, he was 
very much conscious of social evils pestering human sensibility and which are a 
plague to human virtue. He deplores social malefactors like hoarders, who cause 


suffering to the poor and simple-minded people, a practice he must have found rife in 


88 A.K Brohi. Introduction. Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi. 1965. p 3. 
** Motilal Jotwani. ed. Shah Latif ka Kavya. Trans. Manishankar Dwivedi. 1969. p 96. 
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his native place. However, the lord Supreme thwarts the intentions of such miscreants 
by outpouring rain on the land of Sindh. "Sur Sarang", the rain song, is replete with 
the melody of the song of nature, the pitter-patter rain-fall, as well as the musicality 
and riot of colours sprinkled in the sky. The saint poet paints the sky of his adored 


Sindh in lovely hues which are a treat to the imaginative reader: 


The cloud, with colours rich and bright 
Paints towers in the skies-- 
It brought the violins, zitherns, flutes, 


Tambours that give delight... 


And the landscape is imbued with a parallel gusto and cheerfulness, copiousness and 


prosperity all around: 


Season's orchestra's in full swing, 

Fresh flowers ease the mind; 

On mountain-side so green with grass; 
Cattle abundance find; 

Gay herdsmen's wives about their necks 
Of blossoms garlands wind;-- 
Cucumbers, mushrooms, vegetables 
Food of every kind; 

Lord! Days of dearth let lie behind, 


Ne'er let them reach the earth--*° 


Rain, as the blessing of Lord Supreme, stultifies the miscreant's wrong intention. Says 


“Sur Sarang”: 


Lightening arrived, rain pattered, poured, 
Came to remain and reign; 

The hoarder who for dearness hoped 
Now wrings his hands in vain, 


Five multiplied to fifteen; so 


© Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi. 1965. p 95 
86 : 
Ibid. p 96. 
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The page has turned again. 
The profiteer may disappear 


And cause no longer pain...*” 


This is how Latif paints his Sindh as a land of beauty and plenitude. Latif rejoices in 
the beauty of nature. He simultaneously invokes divine benediction to assuage the 


pain and suffering of the simple folk due to scarcity of rain. 


3.4 Sufism in the poetry of Shah Abdul Latif 


Shah Abdul Latif's position vis a vis Prophet Mohammad varies a bit from the 
orthodox Mohammadans. Whereas the latter would make us believe that "Prophet 
Mohammad is the only medium of salvation®’, Sufis, without denying the sublimity 
and extraordinary spiritual merit of the Prophet, would find Prophet's monopoly as the 
agent of human salvation as contradictory to their pantheistic doctrine. Divine 
pantheism entails the immanence of God in all forms of life. By corollary, all living 
beings emanate from and partake of the essence of 'haq', the Supreme Reality, or 
‘Truth’: 


If they hold otherwise, they are not Sufis, or they are 


hypocrites, being afraid of the orthodox Mohammadans"® 


Those who are not intimidated by holding an overtly idiosyncratic position in 
opposition to staunch Mohammadans, like Mansur-al-Hallaj and Shams Tabrezi, are 
killed. Latif abstains from openly contesting the supposed monopoly of the Prophet as 
the agent of salvation. If Latif would have done that, he would have met the fate of his 


predecessors at the hands of Nur Mahomed Kalhoro, Latif's self-proclaimed enemy: 


It may be that Latif wanted to lead the minds of his 
followers slowly and gradually into higher Sufism by 
allowing them to believe first in their Prophet, and then 


87 Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi. 1965. p 97. 

88 Lilaram Watanmal Lalwani. The Religion and Poetry of Shah Latif: The Greatest Poet of Sind. 
1889. p 39. 

Ibid. p 39. 
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by degrees to ascend higher and higher.”° 


Latif's mystical creed delineates a journey from shariat, to Tariqat, Haqiqat and 
Marfat, corresponding to the precepts of the law, the path followed by the seeker, the 


" 


truth and ultimate knowledge of the divine. The following verse from Latif's " Sur 


Sohini" summarizes the entire journey of the human quester: 


Saray sikh sabaq, shariat sando sohini 

Tariquata tikho wahay, haquiqat jo haq 
Ma'rifat marak, asul A'shiqann khey.”’ 

Master the lesson thoroughly 

That law doth teach Sohini-- 

Then contemplate and meditate 

Till 'truth' comes near to thee-- 

But " Reality's Vision" will be 


Reward of lovers true.” 


Apart from being deeply impressed by the yogis, Shah Latif endorsed the ascetic piety 
and worldly nonchalance of the ‘beparwah' Qalandars. Completely against the 
acquisitive instinct and the concept of possessing private property, Latif felt that these 
were a hindrance in the path of a spiritual seeker. More human being attempts to 
possess them, more they possess and enchain the human being to them. Latif is known 
to have walked for two days to meet Qalandar Qaimuddin. The latter was seated on a 
broken cot and had no reverence for the rituals like offering prayers five times a day. 
Latif's mystical sensibility automatically gelled with the Qalandar's firm faith in 


advaita or ‘wahdah al-wujud’ (unity of being), devoid of religious formalisms. 


3.5 Path to the attainment of the divine Beloved 


Shah Abdul Latif refused to believe in dogmatic religion as the path to the divine 


Beloved, but without denouncing religious rituals. S.M.Jhangiani cites Latif's verse: 


Roza ain nimazoon, ee pini cano kamu 


90 : 

Ibid. p 39. 
*!  A.K.Brohi. Introduction. Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi. 1965. p 20. 
°° Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi. 1965. p 191. 
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Oo ko biyo fahmu, jahin san pasanu pirina jo. 
These fasts and holy prayers 

Are surely good things all, 

But the wisdom were withal, 


To sight thy love is different quite.” 


M.U.Malkani's English translation as cited by Jhangiani explicitly reveals Latif's Sufi 
understanding of establishing a close connection with the divine Beloved through 
love. "Fasts and holy prayers" can be enabling in renouncing worldliness and 
enhancing concentration in the divine Being. Religion, if pursued with true devotion 
and sincerity, can be a means to an end, the realization of God. Latif's Sufi idiom 
follows the path to self-effacement in an urge to unite with the divine Beloved. For 
him, the way to the attainment of the beloved is self-effacement. The ego, the 
subjective 'I' needs to zero down to nothingness so as to become one with the 
Supreme Being. When asked whether Latif was a Shia or a Sunni, Latif, hardly 
interested in such superficial binaries, is known to have replied that he was between 
the two. When pejoratively countered with the reply that there was nothing between 
the two, Latif replied: "verily, I am nothing." “Sur Asa” explicates how the zone of 


nothingness takes the seeker close to the sought: 


Beloved, hold the 'T' near thee; 
All self-concern I've cast from me; 
Protector mine, with duality 


I wasted far too many days!™* 


A concomitant of renouncing the ego is the renunciation of all worldly ties and human 


relationships. In "Sur Ramkali", Latif expresses the need to learn this lesson from the 
‘yogis’: 

These God-lovers, they do unfold 

Humility within their eyes-- 

They have no fathers, mothers, castes, 


No pedigrees, no ties untold; 


°° SM. Jhangiani. Shah Abdul Latif and his Times.1986. p 20. 
*  Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi. 1965. p 58. 
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God is their One relationship 
That they within their pure souls hold; 
Of all the treasures manifold 


A loin-cloth all their savings ise 


Having renounced the phenomenal world, and its parameter of good and evil, the 
mystical seeker enters the zone beyond the world of senses. The introspective turn, 
the peep within the heart is the prelude to the vision of the divine. Latif cherishes the 
blowing of the hornpipe by the ‘jogis’, which stirs the eternal melody within. The 
soul-stirring music of the hornpipe is more efficacious than any manifestation of 


physically heardmelody appealing to the human senses. Says Latif in "Sur Ramkali": 


Their (yogi's) Horn-pipe is mysterious and its melody 
shall annihilate me; 

It is not like the pipe blown by camel-drivers, 

It is not like the violin which excelled the flute, 

Nor is it like the harmonious sound of the bells--... 


Its melody is more excruciating than that of the strings 
of the fiddle that slew Diyach...”° 


There is a clear implication in the above verse that the yogi's horn-pipe produces not 
the soft, harmonious, soothing music which would bring the listener into a mellifluous 
harmony with the external world; instead, as the employment of the word 
‘excruciating’ suggests, the yogis horn-pipe produces a sound which is extracting and 
penetrating, something that jolts the listener out of complacency. The yogi does not 
aim at accommodating the self into the comfort of the worldly fold. Instead, by 
example, the yogi teaches detachment from the here and now and connecting with the 


‘Reality’ beyond the commonplace. 


3.6 Shah Latif’s syncretic sensibility 


Dr Sorley, in his book, Shah Abdul Latif of Bhit, asserts that Sindhi Sufism is akin to Indian 


mysticism, as it emerges from the Vedantic tradition, yoga or the Indian Bhakti trend: 


°° Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi. 1965. p 72 
°° §. M. Jhangiani. Shah Abdul Latif and his Times. 1986. p 25. 
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The two great characteristics of Sufi thought, namely, a 

belief in the unity, through effort, of the soul with God, 

and the transitoriness of temporal things, which are a 

veil hiding the true nature of illumination from the 

comprehension of man, are evident in all Shah Latif’s 

poetry.” 
Latif's syncretic sensibility allows him to adopt Buddhist as well as Vedantic mystical 
concepts. Often such mystical systems feed into and help in the development of 
Latif's own novel mystical currency. Vedantists go with the principle of "Tat Tvam 
Asi', 'That Thou Art'. Here, the 'thou' is the quintessential inner self called 'atma' by 
the Vedantists. The Vedantists understand the state of awareness as one where ‘atma' is 
understood as ‘one’ with Brahma. A.K.Brohi, in his introduction to Elsa Kazi's 


translation of Shah Abdul Latif's Risalo writes: 


The Vedantists ...steer clear of this dichotomy [between 
his own finite self and divine infinitude] in that they 
claim that Atma, the finite self, is the Brahma and the 
spiritual progress for man does not lie in the ‘Atma’ 
disappearing in the Brahma as in the increasing 


awareness that Atma is Brahma.”® 


For the Vedantists salvation is reached with this immediate realization "That Thou 
Art", that the inner self is synonymous with the unconditioned Reality, eternal and 
immortal. For Buddhists, the mystical experience is like the dew drop merging into 
the vastness of the sea. Renunciation of worldliness and abnegation of the egotistic 
self is a prelude to get rid of suffering / unhappiness in this life. There is no such thing 
as the individual soul's realizing the divine Brahma because the human and the divine 
are separate; the individual and the absolute exist exclusive of each other. The 
emphasis is on ‘karma’ and right action. The final possibility is that of renunciation of 


worldly life and merger of the human dew drop into the vastness of the sea: 


Once the craving for existence is overcome, freedom is 


secured-- and Nirvana attained; the truth-finder passes 


°7 LH. Ajwani. History of Sindhi Literature.1970. p 47. 
8 Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi.1965. p 18. 
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in a void as a flame returns to the invisible state of fire 
in which it existed prior to its manifestation in the form 
of visible fire.” 


Latif's mystical system seems to synthesize the two into a philosophical system where 
the self attains not just god-realization but eventual merger in the divine Being 
through love, ‘ishq-i-hagiqi'. Self-abnegation of Buddhist paradigm leads in Latif's 
world to union with the divine Beloved, the state approximating to Shankarachrya's 
"Shivoham Shivoham". These two states are understood in Islamic mystical paradigm 
as 'fana' (self-annihilation) and 'baqa' (life-eternal in a state of unity with divinity). In 
contrast, orthodox Islam allows close approximation, but never the attainment or 
union with the divine Being, 'Allah'. Sufi mysticism raises the taboo and opens the 
gateway to union with the divine Godhead. Whereas Buddhism allows the dew-drop 
to be swallowed by the vast sea, Sufi mysticism, in concurrence with Indian 
Vedantism, enables the dew-drop to realize its quintessential oneness with the vast 


sea. Latif makes real the verses from Ashtavakra Gita which read as follows: 


wonderful am I! Adoration to myself who know no 
decay and survive even the destruction of the world 
from Brahma down to the clump of grass. 

Wonderful am I! Adoration to myself who, though with 
a body am one, who nether go anywhere nor come from 


anywhere, but abide pervading the universe. ve 


The place of astounding potentialities accorded to human being in the Vedantic modal 
matches well with the centrality given by Shah Abdul Latif to a human being ardently 
seeking after the divine Beloved. In Latif’s “sur Sohini’, the intrepid heroine displays 
ineffable courage. Undaunted by the elemental forces of nature, she adheres to her 


single-minded pursuit of her beloved Sahar. In the character of Sohni: 


* — A.K.Brohi. Introduction. Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi.1965. p 19. 
100 Ashtavakra Geeta. Trans. Swami Nityaswarupananda.1953. p 22 . The Sanskrit text reads: 


Hel ae He ferret seq ATet Al 


veneers wad srraretste farsa: 11 MA 
'0 Tbid. p 23. The Sanskrit text reads: 
sel ae Aa Faentsgangolufi A 
d fp W xk ub Uk O Mrafo'oeofLFl AA 12 AA 
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Hunderds were by the river drowned— 


But river drowned was by this maid...'° 


Latif invests the folk-tale with mystical underpinnings. The otherwise awe-inspiring 
elemental forces of nature, can not splinter the determination of an avid seeker after the 
divine Beloved. Human being, a mere speck in the grand scheme of things and the 
immensity of the universe, emerges as a vanquisher. However, the triumph is achieved not 
through ego-centric exultation at the triumph over the adversay, but through drowning the 
ocean in and as a gesture of courage and valour and unwavering dedication to attain union 
with the divine Beloved. Sohini’s inimitable courage makes her greater than the otherwise 
invincible water current. Sohini attains permanence in the final moment of achieving union 
with the the forces of nature and with her beloved Sahar. The aforecited verses from 
Ashtavakrageeta find actuation in Latif’s mystical framework and his protagonists seeking 


single-minded union with the divine Beloved. 


3.7 Motifs in the Poetry of Shah Abdul Latif. 
3.7.1 Life-in-death and Death-in-life 


The theme of Life-in death and death-in-life is momentous for Latif’s mystical 


worldview. 


Die to be beautiful, life is 
Hindrance twixt him and you,-- 


Helpless one, boldly do pursue 


Give breath to find friend.!™ 


Latif says in Sur “Sasui: Madhuri--X VIII": 


Who die before death, never will 
Destroyed by dying be,-- 
Who live before second life they see 


Will live eternally. ms 


'  Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi. 1965. p 201. 
8" Tbid. p 132. 
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The divine Beloved is not to be attained without making a sacrifice: 


Had you died yesterday, you’d met 
Your Punhun yesterday, 
All hale-and-hearty, never yet 


Succeeded finding love. ~~ 


Death of the physical self and the physical materialistic desires opens the gateway to 
the spiritual font of human life. Here is a living embodiment of the saying, ‘no pains, 
no gains’. In Sur “Sasui: Hussaini’-XIX, Sasui expresses her condition as neither 
alive nor dead. The longing for the divine Beloved transcends all consciousness of life 
and death. Both come meaningless to Sasui, in an overweening urge to reach the 


Beloved Punhun. 


No more alive nor dead...yet death 
I feel is claiming me... 
Beloved...I give up my breath 


In longing now for thee. 108 


3.7.2 Role of Nature: the Beautiful or the Sublime 


Highly distressed by the deplorable condition of the people, Shah Latif advices men to 
unite against the oppressive tyrant and admonishes them to follow the manner of birds 


that take free flights in the sky and yet remain united with their fleet: 


They in convoys travel ever, 
Their connections never cut— 
Not like man their kinship sever, 


oh! behold the loving birds.'”” 


Latif feels dismayed by the perversity of human aspiration. Human being wishes to 
devastate, dominate and exercise power. It pains Latif to express the malaise that 


pesters mankind: 
'* Tbid. p 132. 
'5  Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi. 1965. p 137. 


10° Tbid. p 137. 
Ibid. p 163. 
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The lovely peacocks all are dead, 
And not one swan I see. 
Instead the crafty snipes...ah! Me 


Have here their homeland made. !° 


Often Latif invests nature with intense meanings evocative of the possibility of 
redemption and union with the divine Being. Clouds disrupt a clear view of the sun, 
symbol of divine presence. Lightning, a prelude to rain, becomes the harbinger of 


union with God. Clouds will pour down divine benediction on sincere seekers: 


Dark clouds camouflage the sun 
Lightnings promise soulful blessings 
Abide in love, despair not, 

He will rendezvous soon. ™ 


(Translation mine.) 


Here we witness ideational and emotional investment of the poet’s psychology into 
his verses. Brimming with emotion, the poet drapes nature in the attire of mystical 
connotations. Here, logic fails, rationality does not work. Here, the ‘whys’ and the 
‘hows’ are not applicable; only the emotion remains and defies any requisite need for 


rational explanation. 


In the hands of Latif, nature becomes the lover’s messenger to the divine Beloved in 
“Sur Khambhat”. Moon, situated light years ahead, is presented as having a 


conversation with the Beloved. 


O moon! You are the one who has the vision of my 
Beloved from there. O moon! Convey my tearful 
messages to my Beloved. I am alone. May I never get 


'08  Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi. 1965. p 178. 
' Ibid. p 119. The Sindhi version in Devnagi script reads: 


Gal ap a SiR, aie frat fag, 

eqapf<+hek Mul & fM, cW k wfot q 

foo ME [Kae fe fl / k fey on | fj 

Whdsd kk I WZ KK IAQ Ughntea 21 fast aim ar qearit 
aeagal & vet 31 ea! Ae UG, Fa Giel Ge vite faci 
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separated from my Beloved.'!° (Translation mine). 


Human inclination is symbolized as the camel, the ship of the desert. An erroneous 


soul is compared with a rambling camel who repeatedly digresses from the path: 


In the pleasant moon-lit night, the ground is plain, the 

way straight but the destination is far. O Camel! On the 

way to the Beloved, do not turn your neck. Your 

steadfast dedication will take me to the Beloved.'" 

(Translation mine) 
The camel is presented as invested with immense capabilities and yet with a tendency 
to wander. Such is human nature as well. Further, Latif derives poignant philosophical 


truths from the world of nature. What appears sweet and pleasant to the senses may 


have an antithetical repercussion as an aftermath: 


Good animal, what you did put 

Your teeth in, finding them so sweet; 
These baneful creepers if you eat 

Will bring you yet to grief and woe.'!” 


The implication is that sweet-tasting plants are not really sweet and benevolent. What 
appears sweet in its immediate effect is really baneful in the long run. Hence, human 


beings should spurn from transient and short-lived joys and hanker after the eternal 


and ever-lasting happiness derived from basking in divine love. 


"10 Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi. 1965. p 74 
rap Mt! moet bof i] mFksfi jt [kK 
sarew gil age iosit. 
Zodie! Ga adt a ot ae A frees ai tad ail aie: F tax 
2 wt aae at ¢ ae sa we Sa A aac Gl A ae A 
fo; & u ght 

''! Motilal Jotwani. ed. Shah Latif ka Kavya. Trans. Manishankar Dwivedi. 1969. p 75. 
Ufa Were, Yee, wer vel Fy, 
gyasgcicfu MS djgk eKM+e d/ q 
CA. Wl WZcA gt bignk fijhbv [ w” 
diet wa 2, wa ot chet aaa 2, wd AeHi H ed BAM 
Z| Se! fra Bowe wed ee ot wee ah ta eA a 
(om wat) faad 4 fra S ae wes wal 

"2 sain Bulleh Shah: The Mystic Muse. Trans. Kartar Singh Duggal. 1996. p 50. 
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The two aspects of nature appear in Latif’s verses as the beautiful and the sublime, to 
use wordsworth’s terminology. In its harmonious and melodious aspect, Latif’s nature 
exhibits perfect beatitude and becomes the register of divine presence in the visible 
empirical world. On the other extreme, nature posits formidable challenges to a seeker 
after the divine Beloved. Sasui in “Sur Sasui: Kohiyari” is not daunted by the rough 


99113 


mountainous path, “the high-handed tyrant. Instead she reprimands the mountain 


for its insolence and obstinacy: 


O mountain, hearts of sorrowing ones 
You should console and soothe; 


Instead of that, their feet you bruise— 


You stony, callous one.' 4 


In its sublime aspect, nature is intimidating and presents itself as 
overwhelming, awe-inspiring as well as devastating. Yet, in the hands of the seminal 
saint-poet Shah Latif, nature and its overpowering and engulfing grandeur is 
vanquished by a genuine seeker after the divine Beloved. One who has relinquished 
worldly covetousness and covets for union with the divine Beloved is not to be 
subjugated by the most threatening facets of the empirical world. Sasui as much as 
Sohini confront the elemental forces of nature, resist the dread inflicted by nature, and 
eventually make them selves greater than this sublime aspect of nature, which would 


otherwise cause distress and apprehension for men of the world. 


3.7.3 Reversal of meanings: Sweet and Bitter, Pleasure and Pain, Poison and 
Ambroisal potion 

Words and discursive categories like sweet and bitter, pleasure and pain, poison and 
ambroisal potion undergo a semantic reversal in the hands of Sufi poets like Shah 
Latif. Bitter becomes sweet, sweet bitter. In “Sur Khambat—III’, the poet admonishes 
the camel not to get distracted by sweet tasting creepers. By analogy, sweet tasting 
material possessions will bring suffering to man kind. They are obstacles in the 


attainment of the ambrosial sweetness embodied in the divine Beloved: 


"3 Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi. 1965p 125. 
114 : 
Ibid. p 126. 
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Good animal, what did you put 
Your teeth in, finding them so sweet; 
These baneful creepers if you eat 


Will bring you yet to grief and awe.''° 
(“Sur Khambat- IT’’) 


Temporal pleasure culminates in pain, pain entails joy eternal. Says “Sur Kalyan-I’: 


If you have learnt to long, by pain 
Be not distressed— 

Secret of love’s sorrow must be 
Never confessed— 

Suffering is by the heart caressed, 
And there it is preserved. ''° 


Suffering caused by intense longing for the divine Beloved is a cherished asset. 
Momentary pleasure experienced by the gratification of the lower desires (nafs) turns 
out to be transitory and cuminates in sorrow. Passion for the divine Beloved and 
burning in intense desire for union with Him becomes the gateway to eternal joy in 
communion with the divine Being. Drinking deep the poison of hardships and worldly 


renunciation, results in divine joy: 


Sacrifice your head and become a true Sufi. Drink the 


cup of poison. This is the way with those who end up 


tasting honey divine. (Translation mine.) '” 


"5 Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi. 1965. p 50. 

"© Tbid. p32 

''7 Motilal Jotwani. ed. Shah Latif ka Kavya. Trans. Manishankar Dwivedi. New Delhi: Sahitya 
Akademi, 1969. p 64. Original version in Devnagri script reads: 


tsd Wy %j[ Mad A r$r | wOl fy eqFkm| 

fog oVh gfFk d j$ ig |; y bi hm] 

ghafrutat sghm] ft fu gly d; boy [M 

Viuk' HK mek nbsv i 1 Post wh cum glk eat ¢j) dhd Veh ygj 
iyhiht Ww ;9 mu y wed k LFMu gSft Wal: guhelrh) fnQ e/g 
iar gq k g& 
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3.8 Shah Latif’s position vis-a-vis prominent Sufi poets of Sindh. 


Shah Abdul Latif’s mysticism can be better understood in the matrix of the prominent 
Sufi poets of Sindh like Sachal Sarmast, Dalpat, Bedil, and Bekas. Sachal was born in 
the Kalhoro/Talpur era of Sindh. He was born in Daraza, near Ranipur, Sindh. His real 
name was Abdul Wahab Farouqi and "Sachal" or "Sachoo" are his nicknames. He 
used this pen-name in his poetry. ‘Sachu’ means 'truthful'. ‘Sarmast’ means ‘ecstatic’ 
in Sindhi and Urdu alike. ‘Sachal Sarmast’ literally means 'truthful mystic' or can be 
translated as "Ecstatic Saint of Truth". Sachal Sarmast was an ardent follower of 
“Wahdat-ul-wujood’ (unity of existence). Muhammad Mohsin (1859-1882) was a 


Sindhi poet, famous under his nom-de-plume Bekas. 
L.H.Ajwani aptly writes: 


The Sindhi literature before Shah Abdul Latif is a 
product of three forces. There was, firstly, the folklore 
of Sindh, the heritage that had come down from the 
time of the Sammas and the Sumras, and the Hindu 
rulers gone before them, secondly it was the influence 
of Persian mystic poets, and thirdly, the Indian Bhakt 
kavis whose verses exuded the fragrance of Vedantism, 
yoga and Bhakti.''® 


Ajwani's reference to the Persian mystic poets is to the utterances of Jalaluddin Rumi, 
Hafiz, Hakim Jami, Farid-ud-din Attar, Al Ghazali and Saadi and their immense 
appeal to the people. This was due to the presence of Persian speaking people from 
Persia, Central Asia, Baluchistan and Afghanistan in Sindh and also due to the fact 
that Persian was the court language under the Arghuns, Turkhans and the Mughals. 


The Bhakti kavis began to have an indispensable influence on Sindh: 


Bukker in Upper Sindh, and Tatta in lower Sindh, were 


places frequently visited by Indians as well as by travellers 


to India, and there was a salutary exchange of ideas.''° 


"8 L.H.Ajwani. History of Sindhi Literature. 1970. pp 55-56. 
119 : 
Ibid. p 55. 
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Ajwani mentions Sindh's geographical location as ‘contiguous’ ”° 


to Punjab and 
Rajasthan and hence direct Punjabi and Rajasthani influences on Sindh. Hence, we can 
conceptualize the prominence of the image of Ranjha jogi as the divine beloved of the 
Sindhi Sufi poet and the mingling of this image with Krishna, the flute-player and the cow- 
herd, the divine Beloved of Meera coming from the Bhakti devotional poetry and 
belonging geographically to Rajasthan. Bulleh Shah also expresses his amazement at the 
mesmerizing flute of Kanha and collates the same with the Natha yogic tradition of 
Gorakhnath from Uttar Pradesh. Hence, this was a curious epoch of amalgamation vis a 
vis symbolism, iconography, mysticism and understanding of the meaning of human 
existence and human identity in relation to the supreme reality. Such an overview is 
significant for the establishment of connections and building up of a panoramic view of a 
complete understanding of the Sufi paradigm. The Sufi poets of Sindh under consideration 
are Hazrat Mian Mir, Shah Abdul Karim, Qazi Qazan, Shah Inat, Shah Abdul Latif, Sachal 
Sarmast, Dalpat, Bedil, and Bekas. 


3.8.1 Shah Abdul Latif and Shah Inat (1613-1719 A.D.) 


A contemporary of Shah Latif, Shah Inat was familiar with the spiritual poetry of 
Shah Karim. Belonging to a Rizvi Sayyed family of Nasarpur, Hyderabad, Sindh, 
Shah Inat's approximate date of birth as cited by Dr. Motilal Jotwani is between 1613 
C.E. and year of death as approximately between 1701-1719 A.D. Belonging to the 
Qadiriyyah order of Sufis, Shah Inat felt gravitated towards Sama. Shah Inat's verses 
gave a mystical tilt to the life-stories of Sindhi folk heroines like Marui, Sasui, Sorath 


and Lila. Writes Jotwani: 


But for his great poetry, the glorious heights reached by 


Shah Abdul Latif's poetry in the eighteenth century 


121 
would have seemed very sudden. 


Shah Abdul Latif is known to have met Shah Inat as an amateur Sufi mystic with the 


hope of widening his horizon: 


Novices in the field of Sindhi poetry from far and wide 


20 L.H.Ajwani. History of Sindhi Literature. 1970. p 55. 
"1 Motilal Jotwani. Introduction. Four Classical Poets of Sindh. Allana, G. 1996. p 1. 
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would come to see him for their benefit. Shah Abdul 


Latif was one of them.!”” 


Shah Inat speaks highly of the yogis and their communicable mystical impulses: 


Behold the flushes of fire, 

Aroused by the yogis and their ire. 

They, in the darkness of the night, betook themselves to 
flight. 

How can I of their love speak publicly, 

which to me they entrusted secretly? 

Throughout the night I weep, 


and in my heart their remembrance keep. ee 


Similar sentiment is expressed by Shah Abdul Latif, where he deplores the fact that 
the 'jogis' have left him in his sleep and moved forth in their mystical quest and 


wishes to unite with them in their ascetic and contented lifestyle. 


In Shah Inat’s verses, there appears another clear expression of the sense of identity 


between human and the divine Being, the concept of 'hama ost’, ‘all is He’: 


The Beloved with me is unified, 
With my very breath is identified. 
Why Him shall I call, 


Who is not far from me at all?!* 


Shah Inat was also deeply oriented in the folk-lore of Sindh. The tenacity to the 
scintillating world of materialism and its fallacious acquisitive instinct makes Dido 


repent her folly. She exchanged her love, Chanesar, for worldly treasures: 


So many mistakes have I committed, 
Which can only by you be remitted. 
The necklace I did give away, 

And this to Chanesar I did not say, 


"2 Motilal Jotwani. Introduction. Four Classical Poets of Sindh. Alana, G. 1996. p 1. 
"3G. Allana. Four Classical Poets of Sindh. 1996. p 12. 
124 : 

Ibid. p 18. 
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O, take me into your mercy's embrace, 


Let me not taunts and insults face.!?° 


Realizing the stupidity of adherence to worldly treasures, Shah Inat mentions two 
modes of existence: death-in-life and life-in-death. In order to be truly alive, one has 
to learn to die during one's life. This will become the source of regeneration, 


resuscitation, and lead to a feeling of a new life in the final moment of death: 


You wish to live, and the Beloved to meet? 
This as merely wishful thinking treat. 

If before death you would know to die, 
Then, in Infinite's mystery you will fly. 
Living, the Beloved will you meet; 


Die, and you the Beloved will greet. '~° 


Earthly life and worldly fondness are antithetical to union with the divine Being 
(‘fana’) and life-eternal in communion with Him (“Baqa’). Living in the worldly sense 
is the death of one's mystical instincts, whereas death of the physical frame and 
worldly desires opens the path to 'rendezvous' with the divine Being. Single-minded 
devotion and inclination towards the divine Beloved makes the divine Being 


configure himself favourably towards the earthly seeker: 


Welcome, welcome, you buzzing bees, 
Who buz and perfume squeeze. 
The lotus gives them her face, 


And in her heart finds them a place.!*’ 


Here, the reciprocity between the earthly lover and the divine Beloved is expressed 
through imagery picked up from the world of nature. The buzzing bees and the lotus, 


both seem mutually inclined towards each other. Inat emphatically reiterates: 


Do not sit and tarry, dissatisfied, 
Proceed, so that you may be unified. 
Doubts within your heart banish; 


5" G. Allana. Four Classical Poets of Sindh. 1996. p 20. 
6 Tbid. p 20 
7G. Allana. Four Classical Poets of Sindh. 1996. p 22. 
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Let scepticism within you vanish. 
If the Beloved's tracks you fail to recall, 
It is a pleasure for the beloved to crawl. me 


This is the intense faith posited by the human seeker in the divine Beloved. If at all 
the seeker fails to trace the exact path towards union with the Beloved, the latter will 
not fail the human lover and with pleasure seek the latter. This reciprocity and co- 
mutuality is central to the Sufi paradigm and co-terminus with the Indian Vedantic 
thought. Shah Latif articulates a parallel belief in the reciprocity of love between the 
human lover and the divine Beloved. There is the idea of mutual longing between 


God, the divine source and the human soul, the yearner: 


The thirsty seek water, 


Water also seeks the thirsty. (Translation mine.) '” 


Sasui reduces herself to a naught for the sake of Sasui. Those who thirst for water, 
water also feels thirsty for them. Divine Beloved also hankers for the genuine lovers. 
The hankering is mutual. The ardent human seeker is hence endowed with a special 
sense of dignity and importance with respect to divine source of life. The concept is 


endorsed by the Indian Vedantic thought. 


3.8.2 Shah Abdul Latif and Shah Inayat of Jhok (1656-1718) 


With strong socialist sensitivity, Shah Inat of Jhok (1656-1718), was a Sufi and an 
activist, whose humanitarian instinct raised the voice against exploitation of the poor 


farmer at the hands of the zamindars: 


He refused to pay taxes to the government on the 
ground that the land occupied by him and his followers 


8G. Allana. Four Classical Poets of Sindh. 1996. p 24. 
'° Motilal Jotwani. ed. Shah Latif ka Kavya. Trans. Manishankar Dwivedi. 1969. pp 125-126. The 
Sindhi version reads: 


aiaht fart sa, wet seat Shra 

I} hZl Ku dsty, Hys'Wh d blo ha ftudsvaj I; jgrh gS 
mud sfy, ih Hh fill r gh jorkg8lPosvK'W lad sty, egcw 
Hh y ly Mfr jgrk gf 
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had been given free of tax by his ancestors. '°” 


He also unequivocally raised the banner against religious orthodoxy and their exploitative 
circumvention of religiosity in complex rituals. The Sayyids of Bulri and the zamindars 
felt a potent threat to their power position as well as revenues collected from the poor 
peasants. Shah Inayat's increasing popularity among the peasantry provoked Farrukh 
Siyar, the fifth ruler of Delhi (1712-1719) after Aurangzeb, to direct Azam Khan, the then 
governor of Thatta, to raise troops against Shah Inayat. Fearless and undaunted by worldly 
threats, Shah Inayat of Jhok embraced execution at the hands of petty rulers like Azam 
Khan in 1718. Shah Abdul Latif mourns the death of this great hero in "Sur Ramkali". 
Shah Abdul Latif who was deeply influenced by Shah Inayat of Jhok's social ideas 
inscribes social democracy of Shah Inayat in his Risalo by employing the folk-lore of 
Nuri-Jam Tamachi and bringing the fisherwoman Nuri and the aristocratic women of Jam 
Tamachi’s court to the same platform; the folk-lore of Sasui-Punhoon where Punhoon, the 
son of Ari Jam, ruler of Makran, relinquishes his aristocratic origin to accept the mores and 
manners and profession of the washer-men class of Sasui’s father; and the folk-lore of Rai- 
Diyach, which gives place to the musician Bijal to ask for the head of king Rai Diyach as a 


reward for Bijal’s mesmerizing music played on his harp. 


3.8.3 Shah Abdul Latif and Shah Abdul Karim (1536-1620 A.D.) 


Shah Abdul Karim of Bulri is the great Grand father of Shah Abdul Latif. L-H.Ajwani, 
like many other critics, informs us that he was eulogised as "the Chaucer of Sind" or 


the "morning star" of Sindhi literature. '*! 


Shah Abdul Karim's lineage goes back to Syed Mir Ali of Herat. Karim's ancestors 
migrated and settled in Matiari, Sind and are known to have lived a life of extreme 
asceticism and renunciation. Carrying on the motto of Prophet Mohammad, 'Poverty 
is my pride’,!** Karim's ancestors like Syed Mir Ali lived a life of " stoicism, humility 


and self-control".'** Shah Abdul Karim migrated from Matiari to Bulri and came to be 


0G. Allana. Four Classical Poets of Sindh. 1996. p 42. 
8! LH.Ajwani. History of Sindhi Literature.1970. p 63. 
2 L.H.Ajwani. History of Sindhi Literature.1970. p 63. 
133 : 

Ibid. p 63. 
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called "Bulri-a-Waro", the sage of Bulri,'** Shah Abdul Karim assimilated the legacy 
of Syed Mir Ali's company of fakirs and dervishes and is known to acknowledge them 
as his real instructors, as against the holy scriptures. Karim believed in maintaining a 
fine balance between worldly and spiritual pursuits. Worldly contemplation should not 


be a deterrent in spiritual pursuit. His injunction has been aptly recorded by Ajwani: 


Let the hand be busy in labour and 


the heart busy in yearning for God.'* 


Brought up by his mother and brother, Shah Abdul Karim was sent to the local 
‘maktab', where he took little interest in bookish learning. It is known about him that 
he took meager interest in following the trodden path. When the teacher instructed the 
school- children to collect fire-wood and memorize lessons simultaneously, Karim 
chose to remember God. Karim took great interest in Samas and felt entranced by Sufi 
songs accompanied by stringed instruments and dancing. While his elder brother Syed 
Jalal disapproved of wasting time in such congregations and, instead, subsisted on 


focusing on school education, Shah Abdul Karim went poetic: 


Say Allah is One, learn no other speech, 


Keep on writing in your mind this true word alone.'*° 


Shah Abdul Karim's second son, Syed Jamal Shah, was the grand father of Shah 
Abdul Latif. Shah Abdul Karim is accredited with introducing the vehicle of Sindhi 
folk tales like Sasui-Punhu, Umar- Marui and Leela Chanesar in his verses. 
L.H.Ajwani discusses Karim's diction as belonging to the dialect of lower Sindh, 
called Lar, in its pronunciation as well as spelling. Shah Karim's imagery is 


"137 ond the verse form is the Indian doha 


appreciated by Ajwani as "thoroughly Sindhi 
which enables the poet to be concise and succinct and gives an epigrammatic quality 


to his verses. The central ideas of Karim's verses are hence: 


(i) Desire for the divine beloved is incongruous with and antithetical to the worldly 
wisdom and materialist aspirations: 

4 Motilal Jotwani. Shah Abdul Latif: His Life and Work. 1975. p 18. 

85 LH. Ajwani. History of Sindhi Literature.1970. p 64. 


6G. Allana. Four Classical Poets of Sindh. 1996. p 18. 
7 1H. Ajwani. History of Sindhi Literature. 1970. p 64. 
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The twain are incompatible; yearning for the Beloved, 
and care for the world.!** 


(ii) Pedanticism, literary and scriptural, is puny in front of the Supreme Godhead: 
Others may study Grammar, my only 


Knowledge consists in One God-- He and He alone. '*” 


(ii1) The sensory perceptions are inefficacious in realizing God: 
The tongue or the eye 
Cannot realize the dear One.'*° 


(iv) The journey to God and union with the divine beloved is realized , not through a 
physical journey but, on an emotive and psychological plane, through an 


odyssey of the heart and soul: 


I may be physically in this spot, O Umar, 
But in my heart I am with the Marus in Thar. '*! 

(v) There is a unity between the knower, knowledge and the known: 
He is the king, the message and the messenger, 


The knower and knowledge. My 


Lilaram Watanmal Lalwani in The Life, Religion and Poetry of Shah Latif produces 
direct parallels and influence of Karim's verses on Shah Abdul Latif. Some of these 


ideas assimilated in Latif's verses are: 


(i) "Each breath, as it were, is a messenger between the created and the creator, and 


should carry nothing but the name of God".!* 


(ii) One should take care of four dear things, (1) eat less, (2) sleep less, (3) love the 


8 L.H. Ajwani. History of Sindhi Literature. 1970. p 64. 

°° Tbid. 1970. p 64. 

0" Tbid. p 64. 

‘4 Tid. p 64. 

‘2 Tid. p 64. 

‘8 Lilaram Watanmal Lalwani. The Religion and Poetry of Shah Latif: The Greatest Poet of Sind. 
1889. p 45. 
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world less, (4) remember God.' 


(iii) Shah Abdul Karim explained the well-known Sufic words: 'Ilmul yakin', he said 
consists in one's hearing of and believing in the existence of the great sea, by 
which he meant the pervading spirit of the great Being; ‘ainul-yakin' consists in 
one's actually seeing the said sea; and ‘hakul-yakin' is one's actually becoming 


145 


one with that sea. ~ In the final state of 'hakul-yakin', the lover and the divine 


Beloved become one. 


3.8.4 Shah Latif and Hazrat Mian Mir (1550-1635 A.D.) 


After an in-depth research, Gyani Singh 'Brahma' has revealed that the birthplace of 
Hazrat Mian Mir is not Sistan in Iran and that he was not a descendent of Caliph Umr; 
instead, Gyani Brahma expatiates that Hazrat Mian Mir was born in Sivastan, Sindh. 
For this purpose, Gyani Brahma cites from two significant sources: the memoirs of 
Jehangir, called Tuzuk-e-Jahangiri and Hazrat Mian Mir's contemporary Dara 
Shikoh's Sakinat-ul-Aulia. The former of these sources express Emperor Jehangir's 


intense desire to meet Mian Mir due to Mian Mir's reportedly noble spirit: 


As it was reported to me that in Lahore one Mian Sheikh 
Muhammad Mir by name who was a dervish, a Sindhi by 
origin, very eloquent. Virtuous, austere, of uspicious 
temperament, a lord of ecstasy had seated himself in the 
corner of reliance upon God and retirement was rich in his 
poverty and independent of the world, my truth seeking 
mind was not at rest without meeting him and my desire to 


see him increased.'“° 


Dara Shikoh's biography reiterates Mian Mir's birthplace as Sivastan, situated 
between Thatta and Bhakkar. Mian Muir's friendship with Guru Arjan Dev has been 


underlined and Mian Mir's laying the foundation of Darbar Sahib of Amritsar has 


‘4 Lilaram Watanmal Lalwani. The Religion and Poetry of Shah Latif: The Greatest Poet of Sind. 
1889. p 46. 

"Tid. p 46 

‘86 Gyani Brahma Singh Brahma. Hazrat Mian Mir and the Sufi Tradition.1994. p 2. 
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been unanimously consented upon. As the patronage of the extant Muslim king of 
India was a prevalent practice, Mian Mir also enjoyed the patronage of Jehangir and 
Shahjehan. But, in this relationship, it was not a fortification of the politico-religious 
power nexus of the two; instead it was the flow of spiritual experience and 


philosophic guidance to the Emperor in a mutually respectful relationship. 


Mian Mir's genuine mystic pursuit is evinced by his spiritual graph. It is documented 
that in search of a true mystic guide and murshid, Mian Mir came across a huge 


tandoor and to his utter surprise he finds 


Some sort of sitting arrangement made inside the oven... 
Mian Mir waited for the return of the mysterious owner 
of the oven for three days and three nights.... this 
strange man was Sheikh Khizr, Mian Mir's would-be 
spiritual master who transformed Mir Mohammed into 


an angel. ee 
Sheikh Khizr was a Qaderiya Sufi renunciate who became the torch-bearer for Mian 
Mir's mystical journey. Mian Mir lead a simple and frugal life, remained celibate and 
observed "Gharibi and Inksaari - poverty and humility" and a life of submission to 
"Allah's hukam"'“® (divine ordinance), considering all human strivings as imperfect 


and submitting himself to the will and grace of God. 


Mian Mir belongs to those early Sufis who had nothing against 'shariat'. For them, it 
was natural to understand 'shariat' as a stepping stone to ‘haqiqat'. Explains Gyani 


Singh Brahma: 


He would often postulate that man is a composite of three 
things: Nafs-Ego; Dil-heart; Rooh- Soul; and to harness 
them in spiritual equilibrium; to be conducive to life in 
meditation and submission to sharia't code; to walk on the 
path of Tariqat in the search of Maarifat and to embrace 
Hagigat- Truth are a Sufi dervish's prime objects of 


‘47 Gyani Brahma Singh Brahma. Hazrat Mian Mir and the Sufi Tradition.1994. p 6. 
148 : 
Ibid. p 8. 
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sojourn in this ever-changing and vanishing world. ‘ 


In Sakinat-ul-Aulia, Dara Shikoh (1615-1659) mentions that Hazrat Mian Mir's desire 
that his remains be buried in a desert place and to let them rest there without an 
erection of mosoleum or tomb. This was Mian Mir's gesture of humility and self- 


effacement: 


Soort-e-qabram ze baad-e-marg veerana khushtar ast 
Nesti maanand-e-amanba khaak khushtar ast 

My grave, after my death, better, be in a deserted state 
My mortal coil, better be with earth, mingle and 
mate.!°° 


In spite of Mian Mir's desire for being buried into oblivion, Dara Shikoh got a 
mousoleum constructed for Mian Mir. The same has become a monument epitomizing 
the sublime mystical status of Mian Mir and the high esteem in which Dara Shikoh 


held this great personage. 


Gyani Brahma Singh recounts Emperor Shah Jahan's visits to Mian Mir. Purpose of 
such a visit was divine counsel and a chance to get initiated into the spiritually 
charged ‘urs’ of the Saint's abode. Mian Mir is said to have refused the 'dastaar' or 
turban as well as had no use for the 'tasbih' or rosary presented to him by the emperor. 


Mia Mir's sentiment is expressed in the following words: 


Tasbih-ba-man dar aamad beh zabaan 
Gufta keh maa-ra-chira kuni sargardaan 
Gar dil be-hamaan bargardani tou 

Daani keh ba raaeye cheest khalagal insaan. 


The rosary wondered and spoke to me in a strange 
tongue. 


It said, "why dost thou thus make my head reel? 
Wert thou to resolve thy own heart instead? 
Thou wouldst know the purpose of man's creation. 


If at all stages thy path shall diverted be, 


'  Gyani Brahma Singh Brahma. Hazrat Mian Mir and the Sufi Tradition.1994. p 10. 
150 : 
Ibid. p 13. 
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The true goal thou shalt never see. 
And till the veil be lifted from thine eyes, 


The Sun of Truth shall never rise for thee. '*! 


Hazrat Mian Mir meticulously personifies the rosary, and instead of himself 
moralizing about the unnecessary and mechanical exercise of rolling the beads of the 
rosary between the fingers, makes the rosary speak for itself. The rosary admonishes 


the efficacy of exercising the heart in uplifting the veil of the divine Beloved. 


Hence, Latif belongs to this tradition of Sufism in Sindh, where Sufis have 
been ‘baaghis’ and proclaimed ones. These detractors from the trodden path were 
never afraid of articulating humanitarian principles and never afraid of death. 
Uncompromising in their mysticism as well as desire for social amelioration, they 
lived and died un-baffled by external circumstances. This is the brand of sterling 
Sufism being dwelt upon. No self-serving politics here, no compromise of principles 


bordering on personal convenience! 


3.8.5 Shah Latif and Qazi Qazan (d. 1551) 


Qazi Qazan is another great Sufi who deserves mention in the panorama of Sufi poets 
of Sindh. He is known to have lived the reigns of two Samma rulers Jam Nizamuddin 
and Jam Nando and the two Arghun rulers, Shah Arghun Beg and Shah Hussain. He 


stayed in the reputed position of "the chief Judicial functionary of Bukkur"!> 


, Upper 
Sindh, for twenty years. Qazi Qazan's murshid, Syed Mir Mahadi of Jaunpur is 


referred to by him as 
The jogi [who] woke me up from slumber, 
And made me betake the path that leads to the beloved.!** 


Complete faith in and surrender to the divine Beloved is expressed as an essential pre- 


requisite to establishing a rapport with Him: 


'S! Gyani Brahma Singh Brahma. Hazrat Mian Mir and the Sufi Tradition.1994. p 19. 
'S? LH.Ajwani History of Sindhi Literature 1970. p 58. 
153 : 

Ibid. p 56. 
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Why need I have anything to do with la or negation? 


For me there is nothing visible but the beloved.’ 


When there is nothing except the lord, there is nothing whose existence the seeker 


needs to negate. 


Qazi Qazan also makes implicit and explicit references to Sindhi folk tales and 
legends which are enabling in creating an understanding of the divine Beloved and 


attaining a state of union with Him: 


With me lay the Beloved. And when the Camel Driver 
took him away 

I wrung hands, for my heart was with him.'° 

There is a clear reference to the poet's understanding that the seat of the divine 
Beloved is the heart of the human lover. The two are not distinct from each other. 
There is an exigent need to realize this close proximity before the camel-driver takes 
the divine Beloved away from the human lover, while the latter remains oblivious of 
this unity in a state of ignorance and slumber. Sleep, literally and figuratively, is 
understood by the Sufis as deleterious to the lover of the divine Beloved. One should 
shun sleep as a futile wastage of the lived time span. One should instead indulge in 
active pursuit of God. This active pursuit of God, in the Sufi paradigm, is 
synonymous with the desire for self-knowledge and answer to the question: Who am 
I? The question which has haunted mankind since times immemorial is the question 
of human identity. In this context, the Sufis share the Indian legacy of "Tat Tvam Asi", 
"That thou Art". The implication is that human being shares his essence with the 
creator. By corollary, the search for the divine Being is analogous to the search for the 
human self. L.-H.Ajwani documents this characteristic as central to the early Sufi poet 


and perennial with their successors: 


The sixth and the last, but not the least, characteristic of 
early Sindhi poetry is that which is part of the Indian 


' LH.Ajwani History of Sindhi Literature 1970. p 56. 
155 : 
Ibid. p 56. 
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heritage, namely, that the only knowledge worth 
knowing, the only ‘gnan’ that has any value, is that 


which leads to union with the Beloved, i.e., God- 


realization or self-realization.'~° 


3.8.6 Shah Latif and Sachal Sarmast (1739-1827 A.D.)) 


Born in 1739 in the village called 'Daraz' in Khairpur, northern Sindh, his actual name 
was Abdul Wahab. 'Sachal'and 'Sachu' were his pet names referring to his allegiance 
towards ‘truth’. The appellation 'Sarmast' refers to his carefree forgetfulness of worldly 
discourses and remaining lost in the 'wahadat' of the Supreme godhead. Like many 
other Sufi poets, in spite of his unequivocal Muslim descent (in case of Sachal, from 
the second Khalifa of Muhammad, Umr Farooq), Sachal overtly critiques the 


delinquencies inherent in the working of institutional religion: 


What stupid issues you create, O Qazi 
You don’t ever dwell upon the soul’s pangs of 


separation from Him. 
You only scribble and smear white paper with ink. 
Your thinking is reductive and superficial. 


Love’s destination is far away beyond the periphery of 
the mosque. '” (Self-translated) 


© L.H.Ajwani. History of Sindhi Literature 1970. p 57. 
'S7 Srimati Janak Gorwani . Sindh ki Triveni. 2011. p 135. Devnagri script of the original reads: 
aifsrat, ese! by sd jth, § 
Ck fcjg nkd Zu i <n, 
d kt +fy [kn, acxsexs 
Fee + aig aeid aR, 
bid mhetl y VXSV XS mss 
Translates as 


dbsel ysd t bl Msrwd jrk gh 
Ck ri fcjglad k ughai <#k gSrW 
1i@ Gl igi d wt tcl] d ysdjrk gSrah 
ag dt ave st set cH wet @ afer 
efltn | sijsd gv ksgSb'd dheé& ¥A 
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Here, Sachal rebukes the Mullah who prevaricates the real path towards the 
attainment of God and beleaguers credulous minds with meaningless 'masaeley’, 
round-about arguments and obfuscating discourses. "Baab birah da koi naa 
padhdayen" refers to the absence of the authentic path towards attainment of the 
divine beloved. There is no reference to the pangs of separation from God. Mullah's 
discourses are reductive and limited to his march to the 'masjid', the material, physical 
abode of God; whereas God's real destination is unfettered by material/worldly 


boundaries: " ishq di manzil agae agae". 


Further, Sachal's world is an anthropocentric world, where man is central to God's 


creation: 


The Satguru explained to me, O Sachal! You are the 
King. 


Don’t berate yourself, you exude kingly majesty. '* 


(Self-translated) 


There is also a clear cut emphasis on unity of Being and non-dualism. The deity and 


the devotee become one in the act of introspection: 


Forsaking the ego, the seeker seeks in all. 
Circumambulates the pure inner self 


Unwraps the veil of dualism, loses oneself in divine 
radiance. '*? (Self-trandlated) 


'S8 Srimati Janak Gorwani. Sindh ki Triveni. 2011. p 116. The original text in devnagri script reads: 
Irxp lpgl gk Bl pkral dri 
righ s' hgh 'kug cXyi cy hukg dk 
Irxq useasle>kk dgki py! rwgSl grwa 
tel xgeedhu che rWrsh gis’ Koll h ' duds 

' Tbid. p 149. The original text in devnagri script reads: 
NMsipj ifgb tl Fd fou d¥OQdKQ 
djsdichd tc [Brkyc d fu rok @ 
ame ik firerp, at ast = fuer 

Hindi translation reads: 

NWlé} viuheSd erkyc nfu; k Hh earykkd jr 
afea, Fa al oa art Ue e Sat eT 
noZd k fxy k @ mrk] ujs[ gk eal ekx,A 
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The devoted heart becomes 'qgaba’, the sear of God. "Dui ka gilaaf utaar" purports 
relinquishing the falsity of doualism, the deity and the devotee unite into one. The 
devotee circumambulates his own holiness, situated in a sterling heart, as a gesture of 
offering prayers to the Supreme Being. The sterling heart of a genuine devotee 


becomes the epicentre of the human devotee's devoutness towards God: 
He is his own high priest, who worships his own self.'©° (Self-translated) 


The introspective turn finds an acme in the saint poet's self-apotheosis, an inward 
turn, to discover the true springs of his existence. The essence of one's existence is to 


be found in relinquishing the ego: 


Wondrous the path to the Beloved’s abode 
One lost in ‘I’ and ‘mine’ can not proceed. 


God will accept him who relinquishes the ‘I’.'°' (Self- 
translated) 


and losing oneself in the intoxicating wine of love: 


Forsake books, drink of the wine of love, O Mullah! 
Even a single sip will make you love-intoxicated. 


Says Sachal, drink and lose yourself in love!” (Self- 
translated) 


'©0 Srimati Janak Gorwani. Sindh ki Triveni. 2011. p 149. The original text in devnagri script reads: 


ikki OKN | Kyo ® i Kye si wah ik i 

[i ghitkhh gSog viuk {q gh[ d bgSog ivr 
Ibid. p 139. The original text in devnagri script reads: 

ay spieg fatter at, “ar” ot air ay § 

ae ae det, wife “a” wet faa Fi 


Hindi translation reads: 


Ue aera fern SR Ht, Bt oH “A-" wet aT wa 
We Sa A MOT St AA a “A” ST Tet VT 
Ibid. p 133. The original text in devnagri script reads: 
eWy K Niltfd rie i togeb nh fgd |: y hl 
iyd rgafop dt W Fioselru elr eQok mA 
Ipy lcd tfogk d jgqk ghaegtcr ok mA 


Hindi translation reads: 


Niitfd red tte bl e; dkfi; bety A 
tle bldkxj ,d HA] sd tH fi; brbrg eng®k ght kW 
Ipy] fi; Grol cd tuigr dk Hy 1; h d si flick gist W MA 


161 


162 
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Here, the meaning of Sachal comes to the fore. In such a state, says Sachal, he has 


reached beyond the balance sheet of profit and loss: 
not abiding in profit and loss, says Sachal, I have become free.'®* (Self- translated) 


Transcending the entanglement of worldly discourses and descriptive binaries, all 


knowledge is reduced to the simplicity of ‘harf’: 
Only the Harf Is pure, rest is all alchemy 
Lovers have reached this concluion, though it sounds absurd.’ (Self-translated 


'Harf' is a reference to the first Arabic alphabet, ‘alif', which has time and again been 
identified with 'God' by the Sufi poets. What follows ‘alif' is endless discursive 
entanglements, tautology, interpretation and re-interpretation, leading to an ultimate 


lack of meaning. 


After relinquishing the ego, the next important step is Sarmast's emphasis on 
stablizing the thought by situating it in the 'wahadat' of God. The final step is real- 
izing the divine source as seated in the pure heart. Hence, there is repudiation of 
dualism and affirmation of unity between the devotee and the Divine. The same end is 
achieved by Shah Abdul Latif in allegorical terms in a union between Sasui- Punhu 
and Sohini-Sahar. Whereas Latif attempts to approximate his allegories close to the 
minds of laymen for their easy understanding ans assimilation of the spiritual import 
of his verses, Sarmast is direct and unequivocal in his verses. Unfettered and 
unintimidated by worldly scourage, Sarmast considers his stay on earth as a brief 
sojourn and, Mansoor-like is undeterred by the censure and disgrace evoked by his 


idiosyncratic enunciations. Kalyan B. Advani appreciates Sachal's 'baikaid' sensibility, 


'®  Srimati Janak Gorwani. Sindh ki Triveni. 2011. p 134. The original text in devnagri script reads: 
ae fram ey fat, sacar ST TI Be TAMA 
Hae TRAM hl few acl, PA, BHM St TAI! 


'* Tbid. p 134. The original text in devnagri script reads: 
gi B gy Wy qg6d MIB fc; k I Higgi  gjle4 
vWf vtleh ogg vthe | MA 
Hindi translation reads: 
id regSgif,d gh cd hgflc gi fuk WA 
after Ua Fa SAH, alta sea crrdt gSclrA 
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to use the word from Bulleh Shah's famous 'kafi', ‘mai bai-kaid, mai- baikaid': 


He is pure spirit, unfettered by bonds of birth of family 
or caste.'® 


Kalyan B. Advani cites the following verse from Sachal: 


Neither am I made of dust nor of air, neither fire nor 
water 


Neither am I born nor have I any descent, neither have I 
mother nor father; 


Why ask about Sachal's origin, my name _ is 


'Unknowable'.!°° 


Advani cites the following lines from Rumi as illustrative of a parallel between the 


two poets: 


I am not water or fire, Iam not the froward wind; 
I am not of moulded clay: I have mocked at them all. 
O Son, Iam not Shams-i-Tabriz, I am the pure light. 


If thou seest me, beware! Tell not anyone what thou hast 


seen. 1 


The similarity is extremely perspicuous and finds a parallel in the Indian Vedantism. 


Here is a parallel text from Ashtavakra Gita: 


You are neither earth, nor water, nor fire, nor air, nor 

either. In order to attain liberation, know the self as the 
: : : 168 

witness to all these and consciousness itself.'© 


This interrogation or re-definition of the identity (which is eventually to be forsaken 


on the path towards non-dualism) is found in Bulleh Shah's famoius kafi," Bulla ki 


jaana main kaun..." 


165 
166 
167 
168 


Kalyan B. Advani. Makers of Indian Literature: Sachal. 1971. p 20. 

Ibid. p 20. 

Ibid. p 20. 

Ashtavakra Geeta. Trans. Swami Nityaswarupananda. Ramakrishna Math: Advaita Ashrama, 
1953.Web. 27 Jan. 2019. p 21. 

The Sanskrit text reads: 


uifohu ty aukXuuZok } i ok Ho WA 
, "Wal K{K ke Re uafp nwafof} eBr: AA 
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Once these fixed notional and materialistic categories are undone, the Sufi poet goes 
on to redefine his existence and re-situate himself at par with and on an equal footing 
with the whole of creation finding an eventuality in the merger with God. This makes 
it enabling for the poet to attain unison and merger with the divine source. Kalyan B. 


Advani's translation, in Makers of Indian Literature: Sachal, reads as follows: 


Sachu! God is One without a shadow of doubt; 
The king in varied images sees His own spectacle; 


At one place He is Christ, at another Mohammed, and at 


another Hanuman; 
He of His own choice has caste Himself in wonderment. 
Man is neither an idolator, nor is he an Islam, 
Neither Hindi nor Sindhi, nor is he a Shami 
Neither is He in motion, nor is He static; 
The Master is acting as his own servant. 
Latif had denominated Sachal as his spiritual successor. Latif died when Sachal was 


thirteen years old. L.H.Ajwani in History of Sindhi Literature writes: 


Well did Shah prophecy that the kettle or cauldron of 
spiritual truths, which he had left in the boiling 
stage, would have its lid taken off by Sachal, and the 


dainties poured out for repast by all and sundry. uy 


' Kalyan, B. Advani. Makers of Indian Literature: Sachal. 1971. p 21. The original text in devnagri 
script as it appears in Janak Gorwani’s Sindh ki Triveni reads: 


ay are 9 fd Mi ulgs' Id gx@ Wig 

ifgalsrek Moi k k MI SFAS | yr ele | Ur uw 

d Wisi <i KEK Wd FSi <$d plu 

dFbZK d ev gen] d Fie guq ud 

aa 4 &n, vest fees ao al” 

nlosl sgSlpy ;g dark fli@[ ik gh g ugt'W 9S 

dkuk gSmhdhlw)[q nbek[{ ekyd gf 

i <@k ugha! eZxBk og] v 6 d gi <+jgk d pW 

dgtaog bkkcu dj vk K dgmegEen] d ghaguawA 

vud si /K.kdj djds{ iq d ghd jrk ofA 

( Srimati Janak Gorwani. Sindh ki Triveni. 2011. p 98) 
'0 LH. Ajwani. History of Sindhi Literature.1970. p 125. 
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Few other Sufi poets of lesser fame have been documented in The Encyclopaedia of 
Sufism by Masood Ali Khan and S. Ram and The History of Sindhi Literature by 
L.H.Ajwani. These are Kutub Shah of " Jahania, Hyderabad, Sind (1813-1910) and 
Budhal of upper Sind ( 1865-1939)"!”! ( Ajwani, 154) and Daryakhan, Rohal and 
Shahu, Rohal's brother. 


Ajwani expresses very close proximity between Kutab and Budhal's verses. S. Ram 
collectively gives a few examples of Daryakhan and Rohal's verses and expresses the 


reader's inability to distinguish one from the other: 


When I perceive the Beloved in my heart, there is no 
form. 

It is only the fullness of love. 

God is without form, 'Akara’.. 

She freed herself from self and saw that all the land was 
His. 

Eyes go on seeing, the Beloved grows more and more 
distant. 

As I go on forgetting myself the Beloved unveils 
himself. 

He that loving the Lord gave up 

Kashi; forgot every care and anxiety. 

Lovers do not stand in Kaaba; 

They bow their heads in the shrine of the heart; 

Mecca is not without, but within them. 


Their soul is on pilgrimage every moment. He 


3.8.7 Shah Latif, Bedil (1815-1873 A.D.) and Bekas (1859-1882 A.D.) 


Bedil and Bekas are father and son duo of Sufi poets. Both wrote in Persian as well as 
Sindhi languages. Etymologically, 'Bedil' means a person who has given his heart 
away, and whose heart is in the service of another, the divine beloved. 'Bekas' implies 
one on a lonesome journey and no one to call one's own. Bedil whose real name was 


Fakir Abdul Kadir Bux was born at Rohri in 1814. Lame in one foot, Bedil never 


'7l LH. Ajwani. History of Sindhi Literature.1970. p 54. 
' Masood Ali Khan and S. Ram, eds. Encyclopaedia of Sufism.Vol 2. 2003. p 220. 
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accepted his physical handicap as a deterrent to undertaking tedious journeys. In his 
poetry, he expresses great reverence towrds Lal Shahbaz, Shah Inayat of Jhok and 
Sachal Sarmast. Sachal died when Bedil was in mid-teens and is understood as 
Sachal's spiritual successor, just as Sachal was called Latif's. Bedil's elegy at the death 


of Sachal is understood as one of the finest elegies in Sindhi language: 


Wonderful was the magic of love in Darazan, my 
friends! 


Sachu was there, the intoxicated seeker, and the gnostic. 
Heavy was the rain of yearning on that hero. 

The pangs of separation were there, visible and invisible 
Inebriated he was, truly, with the rapture of Oneness 
Verily he was another Mansur, Love itself incarnate. 


He was Attar Himself in favour and sentiment.!”* 


Bedil was a learned scholar, who is known to have been familiar with Arabic, Hindi, 
Urdu, Siraiki, Sindhi and Sanskrit languages. Yet, learning did not mean much to him. 
He believed in the palpability of divine presence in the heart. Like Jami, Bedil 
believed that 'ishq-e-majazi' (physical love) is a stepping stone to ‘'ishq-e-haqiqi' 


(spiritual love). 


Bedil's biographer Gidumal Harjani has contributed significant biographical details 
of both Bedil and his son Bekas as well as compiled their poetry. Bedil's Sindhi poetry 
exists in three volumes: Vahadat Nama, Srood Nama and Faraiz Sufia (Duties of a 
Sufi).'”* There is a detailed exegesis of life and death and the quintessence of human 


identity in Bedil's verses: 


I am what I am. I put on various garments, and again 
divest myself of the sometimes Hindu, sometimes 
Momin... In this manifest (phenomenal) world I go 
about, for the sake of pretence, by the name of Bedil.!”° 


For the phenomenal world, for the sake of appearances, he is called 'Bedil', but his 


'8 LH. Ajwani. History of Sindhi Literature. 1970. p 122. 
'% Tbid. p 156. 
'? Ibid. p 156. 
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real identity is disjunct from the superficial denominations of Hindu and Muslim. 


Death is the gateway to the vision as well as union with the beloved: 


Renounce all care of life if thou wouldst 
Drink the draught of love to avoid the fear of 
Knife shows but rawness of thy life; 

Oh, turn not away thy face from Death, 
Come, keep thy head beneath the chopping; 
Break all ropes that bind thee to earth, 

Bedil says, listen to this advice, 


If thou makest love, be faithful to the last.!7° 


Very true, Sufis are so eager to unite with their divine beloved that they woo death 
and desire release from earthly constraints to this physical frame. Love for the divine 
beloved demands absolute allegiance, notwithstanding death of the physical frame. 
Bedil's son Bekas had a short life span (1859-1882). Bekas took after his father in his 
allegiance towards Lal Shahbaz of Sewhan. He also did not spurn the sensuousness in 
human flesh and cherished it as a stepping stone to divine love. Likewise his verses 


evince a perfect blend of sensuous imagery and mystic content: 


Separation from you has killed me, 
Come back soon, reviver of my life. 
Do not get angry with me, O 
Dearest, my heart's confidant! Let us 


Get together once again.'”” 


Bekas is known for his eccentricities. Masood Ali Khan and S. Ram document his 
liking for star- watching and ecstatic singing in solitary nights. Having repudiated 
his ego, people called him 'Bekas'. The mystic expresses immense love for one and 
all. Death is the prelude to the vision of the divine beloved. Bekas shares with his 


father intense adoration of death: 


'7° Masood Ali Khan and S. Ram, eds. Encyclopaedia of Sufism.12 vols. 2003. Vol 2. 2003. pp 219- 
220. 


7 LH. Ajwani. History of Sindhi Literature. p 157. 
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The longing for the Homeland 
Draws tears, day and night. 
Beloved, this is the tragedy: 


That to see thee is to be slain. '”® 


Here is the matrix of Sufism in Sindh within which Shah Latif emerges as a towering 
mystical figure, assimilating the rich legacy of Sufism from his predecessors, while 
simultaneously disseminating the essence of Sufism among his contemporaries and 


successors through his intense poetic articulations. 


'8 Masood Ali Khan and S. Ram, eds. Encyclopaedia of Sufism.. Vol 2. 2003. p 219. 
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CHAPTER 4 


BULLEH SHAW’S LIFE AND PHILOSOPHY IN THE 
MATRIX OF THE PROMINENT SUFI POETS OF PUNJAB 


4.1 Bulleh Shah ( 1680-1748 A.D.) 
4.1.1 Life 


An out and out rebel against societal norms favourable and convenient to the upper class 
echelons of society and to the religious aristocracy, Bulleh Shah debunks caste and class 
discrimination and disdains the icy rigidity of religious orthodoxy. Bulleh Shah’s life as 
well as death stands as an epitome of the rebel figure. The ‘baaghi’ figure, who never 
knew conformity, who proclaimed “mai baikaid, mai baikaid.” was guided by his 


conscience and idiosyncratic sensibility. Against pedanticism and bookish learning: 


Learning makes you a Sheikh or his minion, 


And thus you create problems trillion.' 


As much as against ritualistic religious offerings: 


You meditate and you say your prayers, 
You go and shout at the top of the stairs, 
You cry reaching the high skies. 


It’s your avarice which ever belies.” 


Sceptical of official institutional ritualistic religiosity, Bulleh Shah overtly puts forth a 


topsy-turvy world, where the saint poet admonishes 


Go not to the mosque, of it steer clear 


If you wish to be free from anguish and fear. 
Never read the text over which you have to think. 


Let’s go there, oh Bulleh, where they forbid not to drink? 


' Sain Bulleh Shah: The Mystic Muse. Trans. Kartar Singh Duggal. 1996. p 55. 
> Ibid. p 55. 
> Thid. p 57. 
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It is important to be free of anguish and fear. Ritualistic religion inculcates fear of 
God. Man gets beleaguered in the trap made up of fear and anguish in an attempt to 
delineate his relationship with the divine being. This relationship is without faith. It is 


predicated on intimidation, discontent and anguish. 


Bulleh Shah believed in levelling humanity to a common platform and chose to stand 
by the poor and the down-trodden. Bracketing a Sufi poet of Bulleh Shah's calibre as 
being influenced by Ibn Arabi and hence Islamic in essence or as completely an 
outcome of Bhakti and Vedantic philosophical schools and hence Hindu in essence is 
reductive and superfluous. The eternal saint bard outlives narrow communal confines 


and emerges as a soulful solitary voice articulating his inmost convictions: 


Beyond and above this communal humbug, Bulleh Shah 
seems to incorporate and transcend all the contemporary 
influences till only a voice remains, the essential and 
irreducible inflection of speech of the common man 


living under the yoke of political and religious tyranny." 


4.1.2 Bulleh Shah and the Historical events of Punjab. 


Bulleh Shah’s verses present the contemporary historical and cultural aspects of the 
eighteenth century Punjab either through straight-forward and elaborate descriptions 
as in the critique of institutional religion or by referring to a grave political issue 
tangentially, while deploring its repercussion on the suffering masses. These aspects 
come to the fore through biographical accounts, through certain references to 
historical events and their repercussions on contemporary society as well as through 
Shah's ridicule of the delinquencies of contemporary society. Bulleh Shah becomes a 
student of Shah Inayat Qadiri, the low caste Araeen. Such a choice had the gestural 
energy of flouting caste hierarchy prevalent in society. Further, Bulleh Shah was 
completely disillusioned by the exploitation and corruption practiced by the so called 
venerable Brahmin as well as the Mullah. The Brahmin lays emphasis on the 
performance of rituals for personal well-being of the 'yajuman'. Shah's sense of 


ridicule is augmented by his dramatic style: 


Taufiq Rafat. Bulleh Shah: A Selection.2014. p 8. 
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Brahmin comes frightens the yajuman 
Ancestors in trouble, he says 

Must do something to counter the evil spirits 
Perform pooja promptly, else you bear. 

The pooja starts 

Jaggery, rice, and a piece of cloth, 

Take off the shawl, bare the trunk 

Wear the sacred thread 

Take drops of water on the palm 

To the ancestors, offer, offer, offer. 


Neelam Mittal 


The sense of urgency in the repetitive use of 'offer' reinforces the Brahmin’s own 


desperation and compulsiveness to create employment for him. Having nothing to do 


with meditation and concentration on the divine attributes or mystical connection with 


the divine Godhead, the Brahmin busies himself with the predatory act of 'yajuman' 


hunting and, further, busies the latter with the pooja ritual. The Mullah is registered as 


equally busy with planting problems in the minds of laymen and then offering 


solutions from the repository of his pedanticism: 


A learned person, you are, 
People call you Sheikh 

You create imaginary problems 
Swindle the simple folks 
Suggest ambiguous methods 
Everyday spell out new puzzles 
What a dubious person! 

Hoax in and out 

Tells one thing and does the other 
Inside out a sinner, a liar 

Of what use is your knowledge 


Why don't you stop it?® 


In case of deliberate cheaters Bulleh Shah is unsparing, although he is lenient in his 


scourage of the the aberrance of the gullible laymen. The Mullah and the Brahmin are 


Lochan Singh Buxi. Prominent Mystic Poets of Punjab. 1994. p106. 
Ibid. p107. 
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conscious deceivers, who play all kinds of tricks to secure and fortify their power 


position vis a vis laymen. 


Bulleh Shah also refers to the repercessions of the major historical events like 
the decline of the Mughal empire in the first half of the eighteenth century. Bulleh 
Shah deplores the Mughal atrocities which instigated the Sikh uprising. Shah 
expresses a sense of intense pain at the Punjab full of fidgetiness and commotion: 
“Khula dar hashar azab da, Bura haal hoya Punjab da.’’(‘The hell is let loose. The 


Punjab is in turmoil”)! 


Bulleh Shah condemns the loss of lives of both Hindus and Muslims and yet sees the 
turning of tables on the Mughal aristocracy as part of the divine plan in overthrowing 


the rule of the unjust: 


Kaan laggar nu maran lage 

Chirian zurre khaye 

Bullah hukam hazooron aya 

Tis nu kaun mitaye. 

(The crows beat the laggar (leopard) 
The sparrows eat the flesh of hawks 
Bullah! This is the writ of the lord 


Who can change ine 


4.2 Bulleh Shah’s and the contemporary cultural and folk narratives 


Vinod Shahi, in a well-argued introduction to his book, Bulleh Shah: Samay aur 
Paath, builds up an interesting backdrop to the entry of Bulleh Shah on the literary 
scene of India. Shahi explains how the traditional narratives pertaining to what he 
calls "mahaan saamanteeye yugbodh",” the great feudal epoch started losing its 
efficacy due to loss of the aura and potency of those narratives moving around kings, 
queens and princes. However, unlike the western ushering in of a period of 


breakdown of metanarratives or grand-narratives of human existence leaving behind 


Lochan Singh Buxi. Prominent Mystic Poets of Punjab. 1994. p 108. 
Ibid. p 108. 
Vinod Shahi. Bulleh Shah: Samay aur Path. 2012. p 10. 
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little narratives, or figments of the broken, the splintered and the fissured human 
consciousness, Indian literature evinces a re-building and re-structuring of a new 
creative discourse. Like the phoenix, the creative process in the Indian peninsula has 
been able to resuscitate and rejuvenate its time-honoured narratives with the human 
impulse at resilience and re-instatement of its sanity, liveliness, morals and ideals for 


people to live by. Writes Vinod Shahi: 


The splintering down of the story leads to the necessity 


of creative expression. '° (Translation mine) 


Very aptly Shahi points out that there is a need to discuss narratives and their 


centrality to our lives as well as literary activity because: 


The discussion of the genre of ‘story’ is central to the 
creative arena because it is a metaphor or a facsimile of 
the social order. Nature plants story in the psyche of 
mankind in the form of dreams. Thereby, nature 
replenishes and preserves the story, keeping dreams at 
par with the states and experiences of wakefulness. '! 


(Translation mine.) 


Vinod Shahi aptly understands the epic poetry of the classical literary period in 
Sanskrit literature as upholding life-affirming principles and the ideals for the 
fulfilment of the highest aims in human life. However, when life became more 
complicated and the hero worship and idealism of the classical period lost validity as 
well as veritable context, poetry moved on to express and conserve the meanings and 
connotations of those ideals on the ground work of reality. The narratives, discourses 
and teachings of Vedantic texts find a better, thought-provoking and dialectical 
rendering in both Bhakti and Sufi poetry. Both of them are, in some ways, dissident 
and emancipating; they present human connection with God on a metaphorical and 


symbolical plane and direct the readers towards spiritual up-liftment as well as social 


'0 Vinod Shahi. Bulleh Shah: Samay aur Path. 2012. p 9. Shahi’s comment reads: 
dF dk folk Mu Hh jpuled v fHM fOr dhvfuok Zk cu t kk gf 

''  Tbid. p 9. Says Vinod Shahi: 
dFkdhck] itu iffn’: eabl fy, o@ny g$D; Md og lek 0 oLFk 
dk:id ;kifr: i gSv ms[q ofhjr eu ea Lolu&: i* nd j] 
WE See a We AR WARK, Cadt ak Hee Cadt ae ZI 
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amelioration. The Sufi as well as the saint gets greater liberty for creativity in 


presenting his metaphysical content: 


In the times of the ascendence of feudal society, epics 
invest the story with a sublime aspect and make it the 
medium for the fulfilment of the highest purposes of 
life. But the moment hero-centric feudal period is 
objected to and de-contextualized due to an escalation 
in the complication of social reality, verse attempts to 
save the story through the use of symbolism or 
metaphors. The work of saints and Sufis appears more 
useful in accelerating social progress of that time period 
because they let the story get completely dismantled and 
then make space for discussion through the genre of the 
‘essay’. In search of the Indian foothold of discursive 
exchange, they attach themselves not just with the six 
schools of Indian philosophy, and not just with the 
Buddhist-Jain-Shaivite and the natha-yogic tradition, 
but also with the thought processes of the migrant Sufis 


from Central Asia.'? (Translation mine) 


This allows for eclecticism, inclusivity, freedom of understanding and dialogue, as 


well as greater creativity. This caters to the distanciation from pure philosophizing 


and close proximation to human conviction through freedom of expression. It also 


12 


Vinod Shahi. Bulleh Shah: Samay aur Path. 2012. pp 10-11. Says Shahi: 


Ss Brae ch sed ret A AerHes, HM Al Var BI SHC 
SSH & HERA Seva St of ar areas aad 21 eq we ct aida 
ak at aren-chisa Hart ures seme ae sifecrere gist es: i fad h 
otg lsv hiro vill Kd geht hh gh& dM mudkizh Wj.k;k 
Sid td jk djod mod VFR dbidl hrjg cousdhd @kkdjrk gf 
lalav i | HW Qledkd le] m nh oQl ltd fodk dkxfr' ky culus 
of fy, Ty mk m; eh eke i Mtk gh D; Md osdFKd by xHh ijk gh 
fol Mr &foy fir git usnssgSvib bllsifk gq vajy eafoe'K; k 
fuch dhenn yasoQfy, xaW'k cuk y55Q§ foph&foe' Wd h Har h 
aie at dere A a wear, agisriva o aei-fasi at war a 
a wet Ysd, wa Wea A aa A gfe & wa yas wat 
fop K/ KW al SHO clolrxh cules g&* 
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brings human being center-stage. In doing so, there is a re-definition of the 


hermeneutics of life through exemplary human principles and behaviour. 


Hence, Bulleh Shah and Shah Latif bring the esoteric metaphysic of the classical 
scriptures down to the amphitheatre of common human understanding, steeped in the 
familiar folklore of Punjab and Sindh. The local colour and the topical references, 
folklore and the prevalent spacio-temporal strands of prevalent mystical philosophical 
systems form the psychological repertoire of the two poets firmly rooted in their 
native lands. Having entered India, the Sufis could not keep themselves absolutely 
segregated from the discursive mystical ideas of Adi Shankaracharya and the natha- 
yogic tradition of Gorakhnath. The early Sufis of the 13" Century participated in strict 
bodily renunciation, which was a part of scientific experimentation by the early yogic 
and tantra trends prevalent in India between the thirteenth and the fifteenth centuries. 
These strict voluntary acts of self-denial and worldly renunciation had crystallized in 
the fifteenth century in the bhakti movement, which then became a significant part of 
the matrix of mysticism in India. This experimentation in stern self -denial in a search 
for the quintessence of human life was adopted by Farid-ud-Din Shakarganj, whose 


strict 'deh-sadhana’' is well- known. Writes Shahi: 


Dissociating themselves from worldly temptations and 
imbibing an ascetic ideal, these Sufis search for the path of 
unmitigated devotion and absolute submission to God, and 
enter into an unparalleled and exemplary complimentarity 
with the Natha-yogic tradition. '’ (Translation mine.) 


In doing so, Ranjha as a yogi becomes the connecting link between the 'ishq-e-haqiqi', 
the acme of Sufi accomplishment and the marginal rebel figure of the nath-yogi, 
denying worldly pleasures to him-self and delving deep into strict self-denial. Such a 
Ranjha figure has been established by Bulleh Shah as the divine Beloved, the 
exemplary figure and epitome of highest values, worthy of emulation by the earthly 


lover. Having placed this exemplary Ranjha figure, who is an amalgam of self-denial, 


'5 Vinod Shahi. Bulleh Shah: Samay aur Path. 2012. pp 26-27. Says Shahi: 
lid igual svygnk ges gg] R wiwZt mu'gh of tfi;s 
HEDr dh rykk oQ eleysea:sl wh] Hwrh ulk Kx; 0g | Fk 
val nkhdh,d cSk herh felly cut ksgf 
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sublime values and unrestrained by narrow caste/class prejudices, Bulleh Shah 
himself declares his own '‘baikaid' sensibility. Bulleh Shah overtly critiques the 
political decadence and communal constraints while being simultaneously conscious 
about how his predecessors Mansur and Sarmad were lynched and decapitated for 
speaking their mind. At this point, Bulleh Shah uses another tool of the Natha yogis: 
silence. Bulleh Shah expresses the pointlessness of expressing the truth to those who 
are impermeable to alternate thoughts. He connects Ranjha yogi with the Krishna 
bhakti of the devotional poets, but his emphasis remains on the immaterial and the 
mystical elements and not so much on the physical attributes of Ranjha. If Bulleh 
Shah refers to the mesmerizing flute of Krishna, which aligns itself automatically with 
Ranjha's iconography of sitting under the tree and playing a flute, it is only the 
‘anhad', the deeply intuited limitless cosmic music. Bulleh Shah's Heer is also 
reminiscent of the “gopis’ in their pristine love for their beloved Krishna and they 
meet on the plane of the human soul becoming one with the super-soul. The 


physicality of the two does not come into play. 


4.3 Motifs in Bulleh Shah’s verses 
4.3.1 Dream verses reality 


The dichotomy between ‘dream’ as belonging to the realm of the un-real, evanescent, 
and lacking in truth verses ‘reality’ as real, actual, abiding, palpable and belonging to 
the realm of truth does not sustain in Sufi paradigm. The question raised is ‘how much 
real is the real?’ The conflicting nature of the so called 'reality' with inbuilt factors of 
being impermanent, evanescent, fleeting and transient makes reality inauthentic. The 
so called 'real' appears dreamy because it is not immune to decay and death. And 
when the search for the 'Real' begins, we start searching for it in our dreams. The 
binary opposition between dream and reality does not sustain any more. Demolishing 
hierarchical preference for either dream or reality, Bulleh Shah says that he has 


. 14 
reached a state of "naa jagadn naa saudn" 


, Meaning neither awake nor asleep. 
Transcending the boundaries between sleep and wakefulness, Bulleh Shah hopes to 
reach the final stage of truth, of ‘haqiqat'. In this state, transcending conceptual 
boundaries created by the human intellect and human perception, the poet overcomes 


all distinctions, dichotomies and hierarchies and says: 


'* Vinod Shahi. Bulleh Shah: Samay aur Path. 2012. p 80. 
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I found the ‘One’ inside everyone. 'S (Translation mine.) 


This is the ‘advaita’ condition where God is immanent in every iota of His creation. The 
truth of this world is like a magic or a dream actuated by the divine doer/ subject. Human 
being thinks he is the actor, but the divine 'Doer' with a capital 'D' is the ultimate actor. In 


this state of realization the individual 'T' is not disjunct from the divine T: 


You ask whether it is magic or shadow-world! 
It is the index of the ultimate Reality. 


God is the real Doer of our deeds. 16 (Translation mine.) 


Looking at the immensity of God's creation and yet an on-going process of 
destruction/death and decay and simultaneous renewal and regeneration, the onlooker 
feels a state of total discomfiture about his own puny existence vis-a-vis the 
immensity of God's creation as well as tends to bracket God’s creation in the category 
of 'maya' or materialism belonging to the realm of transience or illusion or dream. 


Vinod Shahi makes an interesting remark: 


Baadrayana posits the empirical material existence 
and dreams as dual aspects of reality. But Adi 
Shankaracharya consigns them to the extreme of the 
realm of the unreal and the non-existent. '* 


But Bulleh Shah takes another step towards the integration of the transient and the 
permanent, the empirical and the mystical, the human and the divine. Bulleh Shah 
does not relegate the former counter-parts of each of these binaries to 'maya’', instead 


he calls this plane of (un)- reality, ‘jaadu' or 'saya': 
'S Tbid. p 80. Vinod Shahi’s original version in devnagri script says: “Q| Q| nsfoPp gfj 1k k 


Vinod Shahi. Bulleh Shah: Samay aur Path. 2012. p 80.. The original Punjabi text in Devnagri 
script reads: 


i Wht knwgSfd | kk 

vig rey bad tr | kh 

ro hd jisv | kih d KA 
Baadrayana is credited with the writing of The Brahma Sutras, an exegesis of the philosophy 
inscribed in the Upanishads. An important Vedantic text, it has been interpreted variously by the 
non-dualists like Shankaracharya, dualists like Madhavacharya and modified non-dualists like 


Ramanuja. 
'S Vinod Shahi. Bulleh Shah: Samay aur Path. 2012. p 80. Says Shahi: 


chjk k egekk v & Lolu] ; FARodv }6 : i dk fgll k g§ ijurq 
ae vera att arenas F sa sane stk fret a ate F 
xg.kdjusdhv i hhgn rd pyst ksgf 


16 
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It is neither ‘maya’ (illusion) nor a falsity; instead it is 
magic or shadow. If we look deep into it, then the two 
parameters of magic and shadow mutually nurture each 
other. The mystical palpability of magical astonishment 
transforms into the capability of witnessing divine shadow. 
They are the same in essence. '° (Translation mine) 


4.3.2 On Attainment of ‘Baikaid Sensibility’. 


The modus operandi for attaining the ‘baikaid sensibility’ is the one prescribed by 


Bullah Shah’s spiritual teacher, Shah Inayat. Human being needs to abjure one’s 


upper class complacency and renounce one’s bodily comforts as the essential pre- 


requisite for attaining ‘bai-kaid’ sensibility. One needs to abjure the fake 


respectability of the upper class ‘Syed’ caste and willingly hold the hand of the low 


caste ‘Araeen’ murshid. On the path to the divine Beloved, the true seeker willingly 


renounces his caste and class allegiance: 


May be the dogs are superior to you! 

You wake up at night to say your prayers. 

The dogs are awake whole night through, 

May be the dogs are superior to you. 

The dogs in the night would never stop howling 
Sitting on the dung-hill as they do 

May be the dogs are superior to you. 

Nor would they leave their master’s door 

Even if they are beaten blue. 


May be the dogs are superior to you.” 


Elsewhere says Bulleh Shah: 


19 


20 


Vinod Shahi. Bulleh Shah: Samay aur Path. 2012. p 81. Says Shahi: 


og uekk gS u feF: Kjpuk vfirqgog t mwgS; klk K gS& Bhd 
a meus A oat a ot fe we ak a ae wt at aqyfeat Z, 
se dha fara a fea 21 og algea act aries area 
vullr gh chm ea Tc dghebZo} oXvDI ;k I ksdwngusdh 
sayfa a art 21 daa: 4 Sal uw zt ae 21 


Sain Bulleh Shah: The Mystic Muse. Trans. Kartar Singh Duggal. 1996. p131. 
Original version in Devnagri script says: 


‘‘oftel ae SRE aT 
Pa ERE al’? (Vinod Shahi. Bulleh Shah: Samay aur Path. 2012. p 87) 
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Better than Bulleh is an oven 
Which bakes the dough in leaven.”! 
Better than Bulleh is a sandstone 


Which gives the feet a smooth tone.” 


Attainment of God requires relinquishing one’s upper caste pride and complacency. A 
faithful dog at the gate of an inn (‘sarai’) is better than the humans who wallow in the 
facade of upper caste sensibility. The dedicated devotee imbibes humility. The seeker, 
according to Bulleh Shah, undergoes a loss of caste and class identity. The dog at the 
mercy of the inn-keeper does not have a permanent home, but at the same time he 
does not remain restricted by the control of the master. This is how the human seeker 
can attain a baikaid sensibility.His condition becomes analogous to a dog or a pig, 
with no fixed home or identity. He loses his home, but it is essentially in this 
recurrent process of losing one’s worldly identity and materialistic connections that 
the true seeker approaches an unfettered mystical connection with the divine Beloved. 
In this state of leaving the home, the seeker realizes “aivein kaidi...” meaning that 
those who bear the crown are themselves the prisoners. In reality, these earthly kings 
do not have an identity of their own. Here, Bulleh Shah lays emphasis on renouncing 
worldly comforts, renunciation of one’s false sense of pride so that the human lover 


debases himself as the divine Beloved’s ‘sweepress’™”. 


Bulleh Shah’s ‘baikaid’ sensibility cannot be attained in anything less than such a 
change in one’s class and caste position. Another pre-requisite for the attainment of 
‘baikaid’ sensibility is detachment oneself from illusive worldliness and materialist 
pleasure seeking ethos and to get settled in the zone of universal/divine love. Bulleh 
Shah’s murshid Shah Inayat referred to the similar process of transplantation of 
human sensibility from ‘here to there’. The process is highly unsettling and 
disturbing. But, renunciation of one’s roots in worldly comforts opens the way to the 
divine realm. Bulleh Shah, too, leaves his high caste ‘Syed’ identity and stands 
steadfastly beside his low caste ‘Araeen’ murshid, Shah Inayat. Caste-less and class- 
less, such a person is given derogatory adjectives by convention-bound society. There 
*1 Sain Bulleh Shah: The Mystic Muse. Trans. Kartar Singh Duggal. 1996. p 227 


22 ; 
Ibid. p 227. 
°3 Vinod Shahi. Bulleh Shah: Samay aur Path. 2012. p 113. The original version in Devnagri script reads: 


eGp gM¥fM+y laos! Posl Kgc nhl jd hia 
AM I Bet AA a BS, 
RR ana fra et WI 
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are two reasons for the need to break through socially defined class and caste 
respectability: one, the need to renounce worldly comforts and two, need to relinquish 
false respectability, which is illusive and which crystallizes human ego. It is not one’s 


social position but one’s action which defines human identity. 


24 
4.3.3 On knowing the un-knowable: the path of ‘advaita’. 
Shahi's appreciation of Bulleh Shah is about Bulleh Shah's endorsement of God's 


immanence in the created magical world (jadoo') or shadow world (‘saaya’). God's 
creation is not to be relegated to unreality and to nothingness. But the created universe as 
an act of divine creation is understood as an index of His divinity. Understanding the 
connection between the two is to annihilate the gap between them. In the mystical 
understanding between the two, the affirmative human instinct is a_ reciprocal 
understanding and unfolding of the two, eventually nullifying the distinction between 
them. This is the acme of Bulleh Shah's 'advaita' or non-dualistic' vision, divested of all 
wrangling and altercation. There is no space for dissension or disputation in this state of 
non-dualism. Instead of the polemics of the mortal and the immortal, the human and the 
divine, there is sheer affinity and harmony between the two realms. The human becomes 
an index of the divinity; the seeker and the sought, the human doer and the divine 
controller/ observer merge into a single whole. In the famous vision of Bayazid al Bistami, 
the human lover becomes a witness to his own enthronement on the seat of God. To his 
utter surprise, the ‘I’ and the ‘thou’ become one. Al- Hallaj's "I am truth" and Adi 
Shankara's "Aham Brahmasmi" correspond to this realization. The effacement or 
abnegation of the identity of the consciousness as the human 'T’, as the doer, and an entity 
independent of the divine 'T' is aptly desired by the mystical poet. This is in accordance 
with the dream-like, evanescent nature of human life, circumscribed by equally transitory 
and fleeting nature of materialist and empirical world around him, subject to decay and 
death. Self itself becomes symbolic of the momentary and the fleeting world of 
experiences and objects and the visible reality around it. From this perspective, the 
normative realistic world becomes more dream-like. It becomes difficult to say anything 
with certainty and, in this state, Bulleh Shah remarks “Bullah ki jaana mai kaun”.”> All 
definitions need to be re-defined. All givens and pre-conceived notions about one's identity 


and one's place in the universe are under erasure. The hitherto realm of 'real' has entered 


** Vinod Shahi. Bulleh Shah: Samay aur Path. 2012. pp 89-90. 
25 : 
Ibid. p 150. 
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the zone of the 'un-real'. The 'Real' and the abiding, the permanent and the true, need to be 
investigated all over again. For this, one needs to start afresh zeroing down one's 
knowledge and existence to nothingness by eliminating all defining categories, binaries 
and knowledge systems, through a process of negation. Says Bulleh Shah that he is neither 


this nor that, neither he belongs to this religion nor that: 


I know not who I am. 

I am neither a believer going to the mosque. 
Nor given to non-believing ways. 

Neither clean nor unclean. 

Neither Moses nor Pharaoh. 

I know not who I am. 

I am neither among sinners nor among saints; 
Neither happy nor unhappy. 

I belong neither to water nor to earth. 

I am neither fire nor air. 


I know not who I am.”° 


In the present kafi, Bulleh Shah denies being contained by the dichotomies which 
govern human discourses. Says Bulleh that he is neither pious nor impious, neither 


pure nor pure, neither in a state of sleep nor in wakefulness, neither in happiness nor 


°6 Sain Bulleh Shah: The Mystic Muse. Trans. Kartar Singh Duggal. 1996. p 31. 
The original version in Devnagri script reads: 


cty kd ht kkaedd KK 
efeleu foPp el irk 
e§foPp of Q nw ajirk 
egi kd afoPp iy tr 
e§ewku | Qv iA 

ty kd ht k hae Sd KK 
e§v aj os fdrkk 
e§foPp Halau ‘Kick 
foPp fjUneeLlr [kk 
foPp t kk. k uk foPp | GK 
ty kdht k hae Sd KK 
foPp 'Knh uk xeukd hl 
effoPp iy trhild tl 
e§v Ich uk e§| Kd hy 

ev Kr'k uk ei BA 

cYy kd ht k Kae §d KM (Vinod Shahi. Bulleh Shah: Samay aur 
Path. 2012. p 150.) 


= 
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in sorrow, neither in water nor in earth, neither a Hindu nor a Turk, neither an Arab 
nor a Lahori. Eventually, he explains the essence of Bulleh Shah as the most 
intelligent. And the question posited in the opening line is answered in another verse, 


where he says: 


How should I know, who I am? 
My caste is what is reflected in me. 


I am the like of him whom I adore.”’ 


In order to know one's true self, according to Bulleh Shah, one needs to 'un- 
know' oneself in the worldly sense. Instead of going on the teleological rational path 
of 'I know this at least and I am surely this, if not anything else’, Bulleh Shah follows 
the reverse path, affirming ‘I am not this at least and I am surely not this, if anything 
else’. Like seeds dipped in water undergo a process of osmosis and absorb water 
surrounding them, humans have absorbed ideas, concepts and knowledge systems 
from the empirical world. Having been filled with these evanescent material notions 
about oneself, man needs to undergo a process of reverse-osmosis to empty himself of 
materialist ideas and the baggage of pre-conceived notions in order to reach his true 


essence. 


This process of un-knowing oneself in the worldly sense involves diving into the 
ocean of divine love which has as its concomitant universal love. Hence, to find 
Ranjha and to become one with him, the human lover-poet needs to lose himself in 
‘ishq' or love for the divine Beloved. In this state of losing one’s normative 


consciousness, the human lover forgets to even offer prayer to the divine Beloved: 


*7 Sain Bulleh Shah: The Mystic Muse. Trans. Kartar Singh Duggal. 1996. p 215. 
The original Punjabi version in Devnagri script reads: 


dhtkk edd Zosv MEK dhtkk e8d WB 

tsd WZv hj closp gtk vi Mth! 62 

ftl nsuky eSugayxkk vigwt gh giZdhtkk e&d WA 

Wa aa un fe a ao 

esstkr) thcWrkpwrk gh oghesht Kr gS 

a} fared oa fea 2, 4 oot & war a wet EI | Vinod Shahi. 
Bulleh Shah: Samay aur Path. 2012. p 152.) 
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He who arrives at His place 


He forgets even to salute.”® 


Amir Khusrau voiced a similar sentiment in his famous utterance: “Chaap tilak sab 
cheeni re mose naina milaaike.” Similarly, Geet Govinda presents Krishna's gopis so 
mesmerized and enchanted by the call of Krishna's divine flute, the epitome of cosmic 
music of universal harmony, that they forget themselves, their etiquettes and their 
daily chores. Their love and intense longing for union with their divine beloved 
compels them to leave their hearth and home, bare-footed, to participate in the divine- 
dance, the 'raas-leela' performed by Lord Krishna and his human lovers. Geet 
Govinda describes the Lord's replication into as many Krishnas as there are gopis and 
the performance of the divine-dance, where the lover and the beloved, the human and 
the divine unite into a mystic whole. At another level, it is interpreted that only the 
souls of the gopis travel to participate into a holy communion with Krishna, the 
Supreme consciousness. This interpretation was required to counter the detractors of 
the ritikaal poets and the criticism visited upon them for the supremacy of 'shringar 


rasa’ in ritikaal poetry, thereby demeaning and marginalizing its mystical import. 


4.4 Bulleh Shah’s eclecticism and inclusivity 


The eclecticism and inclusivity at the heart of Bulleh Shah is apparent in Bulleh Shah's 
take on the contemporary politics of his time. He expresses non-partisanship in the 
prevalent Shia-Sunni tussle and disapproves of the Naqshbandi antipathy towards Shia 
community and their disfavour of the Quadiriyya sufis. Naqshbandis indulged in 
overweening self-superiority and demeaned all those who dissented from their political 
decisions. They were against the humanitarian principles of Sunnis and Qadiriyyas. The 
latter attempted to frame an understanding of parity among individuals. Shias 
promulgated condescension towards the non-Muslims and imposed special taxes on them 
called ‘jazia’. The Quadiriyyas opposed such disparity. Bulleh Shah, often considered as 


belonging to the Quadiriyya order, was definitely against social injustice and communal 


*8 Sain Bulleh Shah: The Mystic Muse. Trans. Kartar Singh Duggal. 1996. p 53. 
The original version in devnagri script reads: 


od Hk k fl t nk ri (Vinod Shahi. Bulleh Shah: Samay aur 
Path. 2012. p 84.) 
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disparity. Yet, he outgrows involvement in Shia-Sunni politics and views it from a 
vantage point beyond narrow schismatic confines. Instead of criticizing staunch Sunni 


ideology, Bulleh Shah disdains Shia-Sunni dichotomy itself: 


He refers to Hussain and Yazid as being symbolic of the 
conflict between good and evil but considers it in the 
monistic sense, thus avoiding a clear-cut identification of 
the sectarian conflict within the South Asian Muslim 
community after the eclectic reign of the Mughal Emperor 
Akbar. His scorn of Shia-Sunni politics is, however, 
frequently and more forcefully expressed.29 


Bulleh Shah's in Toto sensibility considers involvement in Shia- Sunni politics as 
unworthy and an excrescence. It is their own ignorance which confines human beings 
within such categories. Hence, as regards Bulleh Shah's diminution of Shia-Sunni 
conflict, we can understand it as a result of Bulleh Shah's mystical sensibility which 
discredits and deconstructs the conventional binaries of black and white, virtue and 
vice, piety and impiety as absolute and irrevocable categories. When confronted with 
the overwhelming potency of love, both the counterparts of these dichotomies in the 
discursive speech patterns, operative in linguistic structure, are dismantled. Says 


Bulleh Shah: 


The love of the ‘Shah’ or the teacher of Bulleh Shah is 
astonishing. He offers redemption even to the 


‘avgunhaara' (without virtue).°° (Translation mine.) 


These dichotomies get constructed in the empirical/phenomenal world and must be 
left behind. Bulleh Shah's mystical system welcomes the true lover in his fold and 


willingly forgets all of his discrepancies. 


Let us not forget how Shah Abdul Latif also said that he belongs to the space between 


Shias and Sunnis, denying material existence and any real distinction between the two. 


* — Taufiq Rafat. Bulleh Shah: A Selection. 2014. p 19. 
°° ‘The original text in Devnagri script reads: 


chy s'Wgnhib vue 
MS V0XQQhS UW (Vinod Shahi. Bulleh Shah: Samay aur Path. 
2012. p 170) 
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Here are Sufi saint poets whose ‘bai kaid' sensibility blatantly refused to be tied up with 
man-made worldly discourses. Such schismatic discourses are nothing to Sufi saint poets 
who wallow in the 'ishq' of One God. Bulleh Shah as well as Shah Latif call Him variously 
as call him Allah, Kanha, Ram or Hanuman. This is 'anhad naad', the celestial, divine 
music without limits and boundaries, a song palpable only in a state of meditation and 
mystical communion with the divine springs of human life, which unites the seeker and 


the sought into the great unity of Being, the realization of 'wahadat al wujud’. 


Bulleh Shah's inclusive sensibility becomes palpable time and again in his verses which 
evince an undisputed influence of the north Indian bhakti tradition. Bulleh Shah's register 
resembles Kabir's use of Hindustani or khari boli, a popular mixture of Persian and Hindi. 
Bulleh Shah also uses the Vaishnava worldview. His presentation of God as a thief is 
reminiscent of a similar motif in Mira Bai's mystical verses, where he appears as Giridhar 
Gopal, pilfering the hearts of love-lorn gopis and disporting with them in innumerable 


replicas, as the divine manifestation of one Supreme Godhead into many. 


Where, on the one hand, Bulleh Shah makes soulful deployment of local romances 
like Mirza Sahiban, Sassi Punhu as well as romances of the Arabic folk tales; 
simultaneously Bulleh Shah revels in alluding to the mystical intonations of Radha 
Krishna bhakti tradition and the confluence of Ranjha the divine Beloved and the 
image of Krishna, the cowherd playing the eternal music of the flute in an ideal 


pastoral setting. This eclecticism makes Bulleh Shah a Sufi par excellence. 


4.5 Bulleh Shah vis-a-vis the prominent Sufi poets of Punjab 


Prominent Sufi poets of Punjab which constitute the matrix of Sufism in Punjab apart 
from Bulleh Shah are Baba Farid, Shah Hussain, Sultan Bahu, Ali Haider and Khwaja 
Ghulam Farid and it is would be an interesting exercise to understand Bulleh Shah’s 


position vis a vis this prominent Sufi tradition. 


4.5.1 Bulleh Shah and Baba Farid (1179-1266 A.D.) 


The National Institute of Punjab Studies understood the commendable project of 
presenting the slokas of Baba Farid, Bulleh Shah's kafis, Waris Shah's Heer and Fazal 


Shah's Qissa Sohni- Mahiwal in devnagri script along with the interpretation of verses in 
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Hindi. In doing so, these texts with intense spiritual import became available to the readers 
incapacitated to read Punjabi Gurmukhi script. Such readers, ardently interested in reading 
the aforementioned Punjabi Sufi poets could get the pulse of the musicality and 
mellifluousness of the original verses of the poets along with the meanings of these verses. 
The reader, hence, comes very close to the original Punjabi text. It is not impertinent to 
mention that the Punjabi text is not completely indecipherable or alien to the north Indians 
familiar with the Hindi language. Baba Farid's verses are known for their simplicity of 
diction and musicality. It is a pleasure to read them in devnagri transcription. Baba Farid's 
biographers like Bhai Veer Singh and Bakhshish Singh derive his lineage from the 
Badshah of Kabul, Farrukh Shah. They also document the fact that Baba Farid's grand 


father got married to Mahmud of Ghazni's sister.*! 


Baba Farid was born in Punjab, village Khowala near Multan. Born in 1173c., Baba 
Farid belongs to that stream of incipient Sufism which got initiated into a genuine 
quest for the Supreme Reality through a process of chalking out a self-defined path 
for the attainment of God. Farid belongs to that strand of Sufism which held complete 
allegiance to the Holy Quran. the holy text. He takes off his spiritual journey from 
this point. Further, without any sense of revolt against prescriptive religion, though 
still perhaps due to lack of inner satisfaction, they move on with their quest for the 
true meaning of life, search for God and the path for the attainment of God. Hence, 
Baba Farid is known to have learned the Quran by heart and read the 'namaz' without 


fail and duly performed ‘haj' and observed obeisance at Mecca and Medina. 


Baba Farid had strict and extreme rounds of self-abnegation. He underwent prolonged 


periods of extreme asceticism. Writes Namwar Singh: 


It is also known that Farid lived in the forests for twelve 
years on his mother’s orders. It is also said that he 
wandered in central Hindustan, Junagarh and Assam 
and lived only in the jungles. *° (Translation mine) 


*! Baba Farid, ed. Namwar Singh. 2002. p 12. 
Ibid. p 12. Writes Namwar Singh: 


amt ae eH SHS St at ane el wine A wet sit fer 
TH 21 ae ot Her ora @ fe ama seq fee, Bare, ara ania 
d bZt xg ?hvsv  t ay Weagh jg& 
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The meaning of extreme physical renunciation was nothing but self-abnegation so 
as to concentrate on the other than physical desires, that is , desire of the soul for 
God and a ‘real’-ization of this connection. Farid understood simplicity as the 
route to divine bliss. Here comes Farid's famous couplet substantiating the same 


impulse: 


My bread is hard, hunger is my curry 


Those who savour butter will have to suffer more. *° 


(Translation mine.) 


These early Sufis were not averse to conversion of non-Muslims to Islam. Baba 
Farid's grand-father had opened a madrassa for Islamic education at khotwal, 
where Farid was born. Farid himself is known to have disseminated Islam by his 
influence, and proselytised people of twelve ‘jaatis' almost completely to Islam. 


Namwar Singh writes: 


Baba Farid’s times were different from that of present 
day Sufis. Sufi was as eager to disseminate Islam as was 
the sword-weilding King. ** (Translation mine.) 


Baba Farid belonged to that category of saints who believed in 'karishma': 


You even gave amulets and magic trinkets. A special 
person was deputed to consecrate the amulets with 
divine intonation. The Kingdom was Islamic. 
Acceptance of Islam resulted in great concessions. 
Simultaneously, Baba Farid’ devotion, — sacrifice, 
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Baba Farid. Ed. Namwar Singh. 2002. p 34. The original version in Devnagri script reads: 
ik jWh eshd iB dhy lo. je sh HAVKA 
ft uk [ Wh p MB kK sl gfuxsng KAA 


Ibid p 15. Namwar Singh writes: 
vidy dslwhehyewmdscr@ eathdW fn[ kk gSog iQm 


thdsle: eaugmeWl! wth bly iQwsdk muk gh DPNd ER 
ftrukdh'Wbad ths Kry oWGt u cho’ kg gisk FHA 
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asceticism, dedication and effective speech made 


immense impact on his followers. *> (Translation mine) 


However Baba Farid moved on from extreme asceticism to remembrance and 
repetition of the name of God and his verses present emphasis on behavioral self- 
amelioration. Farid was not averse to 'shariat'. He overtly lays premium on ritualistic 


offering of prayers: 


O Farid, get up, wash yourself and read the namaz early 
morning. Cut off the head that does not bow in front of 
God.*© (Translation mine) 


This tacit concurrence between offering prayers and remembering God gets splintered 
in the later Sufis like Bulleh Shah. The pattern of punitive intimidation in the face of 
non-observance of 'shariah' is absent in Bulleh Shah. Bulleh Shah's call is more 
precisely and conspicuously focused on individual conscience & an introspective turn 
towards the purity of heart and the soul. The reason for an introspective shift in later 
Sufis can be an escalation in impure intentions, double standards and corruption in the 
institution of religion as run by the Qazis and Mullahs as much as by the Hindu 
priests. The disillusionment with institutional religion and the prescriptive regulations, 
which vested the power-strings in the hands of religious clergy and bolstered their 
corrupt practices as well as their power position, led many from Guru Nanak to 


Bulleh Shah to retract their allegiance to Hindu as well as Muslim clergy. 
Baba Farid prescribes contentment using the symbolism of bow and arrow: 


If the mind is armed with the bow of patience, the string 
of contentment is tied on it and the arrow of endurance 


* Baba Farid. Ed. Namwar Singh. 2002. p16. 
Says Namwar Singh: 
vA rictt +/ Mest fs kd jrsFMd (WM fy [Whig rich Hy [irk 
FMA jt ehyewh FAY nw dcw djusij cM fj; krafeyrh Fi 
IK gh iQ th dk gBl] ri] Rw) of) He u) caxh vi elBh 
01: jpuk Hhvlj djrh FMA 
© Ibid. p 47. 
The Punjabi version in Devnagri script reads: 


mB gi Qik mt w; Kt | qg fuok xo kjA 
at fae até 4 fra at fae ofa sah 
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is shot from it, then God would not let the arrow go 
amiss. *” (Translation mine.) 


Other qualities prescribed for human conduct are 
(i) Compassion or 'dayadhvam': 


Never say bitter words to anyone because God is 
present inside everyone; each life-form is a precious 
jewel. 38 ( Translation mine.) 


(ii) Humility and charity 


Baba Farid explains the symptoms of a true devotee of 
God hence: an intellectual who considers himself 
unintelligent, a physically strong person who considers 
himself weak and a person distributes his share to the 
needy and the destitute. * (Translation mine) 


(iii) Recognition of the fact of human mortality and the exigencies of the 


evanescence of material human existence and emphasis on good deeds: 


If Farid knew that human life is short, then he would 
have taken every step cautiously. 


*7 Baba Farid. Ed. Namwar Singh. 2002. p 61. 
The Punjabi version in Devnagri script reads: 


lc} Lak ck [ky d g[ ku dj pA 

idm thdgrsg&fd ;fn eu calakk (lc? dhdew gh m jj 
lakkdkfpYykp<bkx;kgev i lawkdk ghrh m ij j[k gk 
rijemek ml rf d fu' kus! spd usughns 


8 Ibid. p 66. 
The Punjabi version in Devnagri script reads: 


bd afi@ ku xy b | euk eSl pk/. (A 
fgv im u df Big ek | Hkv ely ofA 
ck iQm thdagrsgéfdl hd Hh iQdkopu (dVgopu) u chk 
wife wat aa wer oy faa ZI fest @ ea al cea 
dj®D; Md ikd th ,d cogW; ju gf 

* Ibid. p 65. 


The Punjabi version in Devnagri script reads: 


efr glah gi bv kK MA rk k gkasgl furk WA 

vk giosv KgoMk Ad's, 5k Hlorgl nk MA 

aT He THI H MAT Tad EU Hed ze fe wi cafe afs aa eu tt aw al 
Oise ara @, sea wed MN viusd bfuce crbk gh viustk dh olrqnwjMes 
(t: jrealeep cW@ nskgh,$kd 20 fDr Hr d gy usdkv fi d kh gf 
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O Farid! If you are intelligent, do not indulge in black 
deeds. Instead, introspect and watch your deeds. a 


Baba Farid's verses evince intense lessons drawn from the world of nature: 


If you want to meet the divine Godhead, then follow the 
example of grass which is cut and quashed before it is 
offered at the altar of God. *! (Translation mine) 


In another verse Farid invokes the virtue of the matchless tolerance exhibited by trees: 


Baba Farid admonishes service to God, the master and 
to get rid of the illusive desires. The ascetic needs to 


become tolerant like trees. (Translation mine) 


“Baba Farid. Ed. Namwar Singh. 2002. p 26. 
The Punjabi version in Devnagri script reads: 


iQm tstkk fry FROIMS! afy ca@ Hin 
iQmktsrwdfy yrh@d ysfy[iqu yf 
ame fintan afe fax atat eR equi" 
idm thdgrsgéfd ; fn egsirkgkwfd (‘ok : if fry de g§ 
at 4 araurt 8 qedt ae (said arauritgee sites faa) | 
Si Qi) ; fn rq v at ote (gen-afs) st, at ret cre a ferat 
(aati ser Fo aa ar ae a Sh a (aie) aR ara A 
He fou a da Bart Gal fe Gen at ha a 

Ibid. pp 30-31. The Punjabi version in Devnagri script reads: 
i Qmk Fam io igh n Hid 
W Oe cists AI 
bd qfNt fg fev k y rv fg AA 
at ag @ at artarfel 
fn rq viuslowh ijeRek |sfeyu plrsgkh rekZdh nw dk 
igysdWkt hk gS fig iblerysjMkt hk gSrc dghog ijeWekds 
bh ealoskdjusds; &® gishg& 
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”  Tbid. p 44. 
The Punjabi version in Devnagri script reads: 


wile ules at HR areat fea at cafe safe 

aaa at cifst wal 4 skier 

idm thdgrsgfd ijeek: ihlowhl ol bik dje ve eu 
ds HeMdk fuok.k dj iGtHedk plg, fd osifltdh rjg 
I gui My jga 
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Baba Farid makes a poignant register of human mortality and the importance of 
humility. The verse is reminiscent of Alfred Tennyson's poem "Tithonus": "Man 


comes and tills the ground and lies beneath”.** Says Farid: 


Says Farid, why criticize the earth; there is nobody like 
the earth. When alive, this earth lies below human feet 
and supports his existence and when dead, earth covers 
the dead body, thereby, protecting it from scavenging 


birds and animals. “* (Translation mine) 


Farid is also sarcastic of human pretensions and materialistic inclinations: 


Says Farid, when it was time to chant God’s name, then 
you were entangled in worldly chores. When death 
approached close, you were loaded for the last rites. - 


(Translation mine) 


However, Baba Farid seems to have gradually realized the inadequacy of external 
observance of ritualistic religious practices and inefficacy of extremes of ascetic 
practices in approximating the Supreme Godhead. Farid expresses the significance of 
the feeling of intense desire for the spiritual lover, which is the outcome of separation 


of a genuine mystic from his divine source: 


“Alfred Tennyson. “Tithonus”. web. 20 February 2019. 
<https://www.poetryfoundation.org/poems/45389/tithonus. >. 
“Baba Farid. Ed. Namwar Singh. 2002. p 31. 


iQmk [Md qu fuah s[ Wd gt Magu d Wad 

t hofnv ki bk ry Sedv k mi fj gibAA 

/51 QM] feV¥h dh fuak Di:kedh tk] feV¥h dscjkj red HM 
ug euh tc thor gékgh;g feV¥h mdsif rys ghh gS 
v Fk@~ml s[ Wk tea at ufaa ad 2) SR AA WH sas SR A 
t hh gS(v FWe~i Whi f{k el ser ‘WH dh Hkh {kK djrh gh 

“© Bakhshish Singh. Baba Farid. 2011. p 27. 


The Punjabi version in Devnagri script reads: 


iQmiat arMo[ W¥.k cy rharwjrk ngh fl MA 

ejx | oWbZutfg t aHijv k rlay fnv kA 

idm thdgrsgéfd tc bZoj dkue yssdkle: Fikrc rw 
iid dlemesi@ kggk FaAtc eB dhut HK xb2rc ykRkdg 
ysx,A 
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Says Farid, “what do you search for in the midst of 
forests and river banks?” God resides inside your heart. 
Why do you wander in the forests? “© (Translation mine) 


Baba Farid couldnot stay away from the introspective turn, which is the essence of 


Sufi thought. 
4.5.2 Bulleh Shah and Shah Hussain (1538 - 1600 AD) 


Shah Hussain is an early Sufi poet with Hindu ancestors who converted to Islam. 
Hussain is reverenced in Dara Shikoh's Hasnatul Arfin, Mufti Ghulam Sarvar's 
Hagqigat-ul-Auliya and Maulvi Muhammad Din's Bagh-e-Auliya-e-Hind. Invariably, 
these works understand Shah Hussain as a Malamati Fagir, given to spiritual powers 


and ecstasy and eccentricity. Hussain was known for his abstruse poetic articulations: 


I am neither static nor kinetic 

Neither I am a Mussalman nor a kafir 
I am what I am. 

I was there in the beginning. 

I am the past. 

The present belongs to me, 


The future I shall be.*” 


The age of bigotry could hardly digest such supposedly presumptuous utterances, but 
there was nothing to deter Hussain who aimed to jolt the laymen as well as the 
dogmatic religious clergymen through his quizzical verses as well as his idiosyncratic 
appearance. He's known to shave off his beard and head as well as eye brows, get 


drunk and sing and dance in a state of ecstasy. Embracing the religious cult of Rama 


“© Baba Farid. Ed. Namwar Singh. 2002. p 44. 
The Punjabi version in Devnagri script reads: 


iQmk t ay qt ay gfd v k Hlefg of. kd Mk e Wlfg A 

ol h jogfgv yh st ay gfd v k <wfg AA 

idm thdogrsg§ ,seuh] rq tay &tay eaoulifr dscm vi 
unh Vlei} ?rsgq Dk EMS jgsg® were at ger six ea a 
Clkgqkg$rq tay Westy kD; efi drsgk 


“7 Lochan Singh Buxi. Prominent Mystic Poets of Punjab. 1994. p 42. 
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as well as Krishna, Hussain sang of sterling piety, in whichever form it appealed to 
him. Lochan Singh Buxi in his book, Prominent Mystic Poets of Punjab, explains how 
the Indian 'Bhakti' (devotional) poetry was taking the sub-continent in its stride and 
Shah Hussain's non-partisan sensibility did not spurn from reminding a sincere 


devotee to remember Rama: 


Uth Rama Dhiay, vela simiran da 


(Wake up, it's time to remember Rama).*® 


and Krishna: 

Sanwal Madha Yaar 

(The dark complexioned is my bosom friends).”° 
The use of Braj bhasha: 


Main Brindaban ki bairagan”° 


also brings Shah Hussain's Sufi poetry close to the Indian Bhakti tradition. The reason 
for such direct correspondences lies in the contemporaneity between Hindi Bhakti 
poets like Tulsi Das, Surdas and Meera and the doyens of Punjabi cultural, literary 
and mystic thought, Guru Arjan, Bhai Gurdas and Shah Hussain. The approval and 
acknowledgment of the former by the latter is evinced by the incorporation of Bhakti 
poets like Raidas, Kabir and Namdev in the seminal Punjabi religious text, Guru 
Granth Sahib. Together, the devotional Bhakti poets and the spiritual ideas embedded 
in the writings of the Sikh gurus formed the literary and mystical as well as 
philosophical matrix in which Sufism in India developed and flourished. An 
interesting example of the same is the folk narrative of Heer-Ranjha as incorporated 
in the verses of Shah Hussain. While giving a mystical tilt to the folklore, Hussain 
transcribes himself into the image of Heer, the symbol of un-besmirched immaculate 
love and Ranjha as the divine lover. In the Punjabi folk tradition, Ranjha is often 
moulded into the image of Krishna, the flute player, the cow-herd, who binds the 


pastoral setting, the world of nature, the animal world and the gopis in a mesmerizing 


“8 Lochan Singh Buxi. Prominent Mystic Poets of Punjab. 1994. p 42. 
®  Tbid. p 42. 
°° Ibid. p 42. 
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harmony. Shah Hussain, appeared on the literary scene a full century and a half before 
Bulleh Shah (1680-1758 AD) and yet he exhibits an amazing clarity in his mystical 
renderings. A fore-runner of Bulleh Shah, he seems to make a significant contribution 


in the making of Bulleh Shah's mystical framework. 


Although Bulleh Shah does not take up the Heer Ranjha folklore in detail in his Kafis, 
there is an intense similarity between Hussain's rendering of the ordeals of Heer and 
that of Shah Abdul Latif's Sohini to meet Sahar. Ranjha and Sahar are the divine 
beloveds of earthly devotees, Heer and Sohini respectively. Both Heer and Sohini 
embark on a water journey to meet their beloved. Hussain's Heer ponders over whom 


she should take along with her to traverse the turbulent river: 


I am bound for the village of my lover 
Is there anyone to keep company with me on 


This lonely path?”! 


Latif's Sohini also attempts to take the help and support of a baked earthen pot to 
cross the river. But, one day when by default she carries the unbaked earthen pot, 
which breaks midstream, she realizes the futility and non-dependability of all animate 
and inanimate matter to provider her succour in her spiritual quest. The splintering of 
the pot releases her from worldly-wise attempts at securing the divine beloved. So that 


finally when the lovers meet, Hussain documents Heer's confession: 


How strange I have been shouting for Ranjha all over 
the place. 


But Ranjha is within me.” 


Shah Hussain emphasizes ‘humility’ as an essential pre-requisite to attain God. In a 


confessional style, Hussain expresses lack of virtue in himself: 


Thy compassion I seek, O lord 


>! Lochan Singh Buxi. Prominent Mystic Poets of Punjab. 1994. p 47. 


° Ibid. p 59. 
The Punjabi version in Devnagri script reads: 


jo. kjlek fi Qla<tah 
ile. kejsuly | ute Sfd ua K Wal p 47) 
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All my friends are full of attributes 


The sinner, as I am I seek thy blessings. 


This reminds of Bulleh Shah’s gesture of self-abasement, calling himself 
‘avgunhaara’, one without magnanimity and impressive virtues. Says Bulleh: ‘Bulleh 
Shahu di preet nyaari, taare avgunhaare nu” (The marvellous aspect of Lord’s sublime 


love is that the lord offers salvation even to the non-virtuous). (Translation mine) 


Shah Hussain shares with Kabir the family profession as weavers. Hussain uses the 
metaphor of weaving to traverse the path of right action and weave the fabric of self- 


control and righteous conduct. 


Make warp of Surti and woof of Nirti 

Weave cloth of Truth, O my own self. 

Hark; the voice of truth O my own self. 

Do not hesitate, waste no time 

Without Ram naam, you are sure to lose the game. 
As you sow, so shall you reap.” ¢ 


Realizing the evanescence of worldly existence very early in life under the impact of 
his spiritual teacher Sheikh Saadullah, Hussain was on a perpetual psychological 
quest for the true source of human life. This led him to relinquish worldliness 
altogether. His verses often deplore the fact of human fascination with the temporal 
and ephemeral worldly existence, in a straight forward gritty style, with the aim of 


jolting the listener out of his quotidian existence: 


> Lochan Singh Buxi. Prominent Mystic Poets of Punjab. p 53. 


The Punjabi version in Devnagri script reads: 
rK fal WZj)Cck oseSv oxgh Kh 
Hk |b; kaxqko a; ke 

rk taj Cck oseév oxgh hr ( p 47) 
*  Tbid. p55. 
pf dk rk K fujr dk ck k 


po dk di Mkcak ft asum 

bd vjt +i Qh nhl gk ft asuhd 

d Igsd w>pars>[k eka 

je ule fou ck hohe 

t lsclft ; k 1 Wy gk ft asuhd (p 54.) 
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Hussain, what is your worth? 

Gardens are full of merigold, 

The spring is at its riots. 

You are just the dirty linen, scented by association 
Perishable is the world around you. Why be proud of it? 
Discard pride, own humility 

Shah Hussain has given you the best of advice. » 
Hussain insists that men should prepare for the journey 
after death of the physical frame because "space of the 


humble grave is your mighty possession for all times"”° 


Shah Hussain's shrine at Lahore has become a site of communal harmony as it 
receives homage from Hindus, Sikhs and Muslims alike. Maulvi Noor Ahmed Chishti 
documents a marvellous celebration of Basant Panchmi at the shrine of Shah Hussain, 
under the reign of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, the lion of Punjab, another representative 
icon of communal harmony. The celebration of the Hindu festival at the shrine of a 
Sufi saint speaks loads about the religious sentiments of the organizers as well the 
participants and the legancy of communal amity among the laymen. The Basanti 
colour, emblematic of spring and joy as well as the colour of sacrifice for the nation 
or for a righteous cause, becomes the colour code for this festival. Buxi vividly 


pictures the proceedings at Shah Hussain's mazhar, hence: 


All the ministers and officers duly dressed in Basanti 
colour would be in attendance and the Maharaja 
himself accompanied by the princes would participate 

in the festival... The colour of the season would run riot, 
so much so that the bridle of the horses, upholstery of 
elephants and sheaths of the swords etc would be 
draped in the same colour. The soldiers wore Basanti 


°° Lochan Singh Buxi. Prominent Mystic Poets of Punjab. p 67. 


ghGafd! cksewh 

cklansfop pake: vk 

eSHin fofp xa whA 

d Want; kd Week k 

Hig ho nfu: k fi Qnh i @ pA 

NMltrd Cj] id M+gy eh 

‘Kg gh i Zl e>whh (p 66.) 
°° Ibid. p 65. 
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uniforms. The entire passage right from the fort to the 
mazhar was decorated with buntings and flowers of 
Basanti colour. At night earthen lamps were lighted and 
kafis of Shah Hussain were sung in Qawwali.”’ 


Here, we witness the sainthood of a true Sufi and the immortalizing of his spirit in the 
saint's efficacy and potent spirituality, which becomes a living presence after the 
death of his physical frame. This is the life-in-death existence which immortalizes the 
saint through the persistence of his ideals and subsistence of his verses, which have 
the efficacy of unifying humanity into a harmonious whole. The singing of Hussain's 
verses at his mazhaar in unison by devout Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs with their 
heads bowed in humility is a stringent retort to man-made schismatic voices, which 
create fissures between man and man on communal grounds. The description may 
very well evoke the burial of Sain Bulleh Shah. Khaled Ahmed, in a cogent 
introduction to Bulleh Shah: A Selection delineates Bulleh Shah’s gracious burial at 
Qasur, after being denied last rites at the “communal graveyard’, Divine nemesis 
has been visited upon this act of gratuitous injustice since the same cemetery where he 
was refused burial suffers a ruinous state and the exigencies of increasing township 
have reduced the place to an execrable site of defecation. However, the tide of time 
has transmogrified Bulleh Shah’s place of burial at Qasur with spiritual significance. 
The irony is that today, the much disputed Sufi figure is in demand, so much so that 
“the privileged of the city pay handsomely to be buried in the proximity of the man 
they had once rejected.”*? Bulleh Shah’s tomb stands as a living embodiment of the 
rebuke to the heedlessness of the city’s rich, their false respectability, frivolousness 


and false sense of pride: 


The qawwals constantly sing his rebuking lines: ‘Tamba 
chook- chook mandi javain’...Bulleh Shah lies serenely 
inside the dilapidated building of his tomb, its broken 
stone filigree-work proclaiming his indifference to the 


well-heeled buried around him... lying under layers of 


°7 Lochan Singh Buxi. Prominent Mystic Poets of Punjab. 1994. p 50. 


°*$ Taufiq Rafat. Bulleh Shah: A Selection. 2014. p 1. 
59 : 
Ibid. p 1. 
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tinsel and flower, the poet communes with the cats that 
sleep leaning against his grave on the cool floor.” 


Hence, the upper class echelons love to pay well for being buried in the vicinity of 
Baba Bulleh Shah. But Bulleh Shah, true to his nature, rests in his grave in peace, 


unaffected by praise or sham. 


4.5.3. Bulleh Shah and Hazrat Mian Mir (1550-1635 A.D.) 


Bulleh Shah and Hazrat Mian Mir (1550-1635 A.D.) belonged to the Qadiri order of 
Sufis. The great esteem in which he was held is evinced from the oft-cited fact that he 
was invited by Sikh Guru, Guru Ram Das to lay the foundation of Harmandir Sahib in 
Amritsar. Hazrat Mian Mir even offered to help the fifth Sikh Guru, Guru Arjan Dev, 
against the atrocities of Mughal King Jahangir. However, the latter declined Hazrat 
Mian Mir’s help and believed in accepting whatever the almighty has in store for him. 
Hence, the relation between this great Sufi saint and the Sikh gurus was one of love 
and respect. Mian Mir had an impact on the contemporary Mughal kings as well. Dara 
Shikoh, Aurangzeb’s brother was immensely impressed by Mian Mir. After an in- 
depth research, Gyani Singh 'Brahma' has revealed that the birthplace of Hazrat Mian 
Mir is not Sistan in Iran and that he was not a descendent of Caliph Umr; instead, 
Gyani Brahma expatiates that Hazrat Mian Mir was born in Sivastan, Sindh. For this 
purpose, Gyani Brahma cites from two significant sources: the memoirs of Jehangir, 
called Tuzuk-e-Jahangiri and Hazrat Mian Mir's contemporary Dara Shikoh's Sakinat- 
ul-Aulia. The former of these sources express Emperor Jehangir's intense desire to 


meet Mian Mir due to Mian Mir's reportedly noble spirit: 


As it was reported tome tat in Lahore one Mian Sheikh 
Muhammad Mir by name who was a dervish, a 
Sindhi by origin, very eloquent. Virtuous, austere, of 
auspicious temperament, a lord of ecstasy had seated 
himself in the corner of reliance upon God and retirement 


was rich in his poverty and independent of the world, my 


®  Taufiq Rafat. Bulleh Shah: A Selection. 2014. p 1. 
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truth seeking mind was not at rest without meeting him and 


. ee 61 
my desire to see him increased. 


Dara Shikoh's biography reiterates Mian Mir's birthplace as Sivastan, situated 
between Thatta and Bhakkar.but Mian Mir's friendshipwith Guru Arjan Dev has been 
underlined and Mian Mir's laying the foundation of Darbar Sahib of Amritsar has 
been unanimously consented upon. As the patronage of the extant Muslim king of 
India was a prevalent practice, Mian Mir also enjoyed the patronage of Jehangir and 
Shahjehan. But, in this relationship,it was not a political stratification of political and 
religious power of the two; instead it was the flow of spiritual experience and 


philosophic guidance to the Emperor in a mutually respectful relationship. 


Mian Mir's genuine mystic pursuit is evinced by his spiritual graph. In search of a true 
mystic guide and murshid, Mian Mir came across a huge tandoor and to his utter 


surprise he finds 


Some sort of sitting arrangement made inside the oven... 
Mian Mir waited for the return of the mysterious owner of 
the oven for three days and three nights this strange man 


was Sheikh Khizr, Mian Mir's would-be spiritual mster 


who transformed Mir Mohammed into an angel.” 


Sheikh Khizr was a Qaderiya Sufi renunciate who became the torch-bearer for Mian 
Mir's mystical journey. Mian Mir lead a simple and frugal life, remained celibate and 
observed "Gharibi and Inksaari- poverty and humility" and a life of submission to 
"Allah's hukam"®, considering all human strivings as imperfect and submittimg 


himself to the will and grace of God. 


Mian Mir belongs to those early Sufis who had nothing against 'shariat'. For them, it 


was natural to understand 'shariat' as a stepping stone to ‘haqiqat'. 


He would often postulate that man is a composite of 
three things: Nafs-Ego; Dil-heart; Rooh- Soul; and to 


harness them in spiritul equilibrium; to be conducive to 


°!  Gyani Brahma Singh Brahma. Hazrat Mian Mir and the Sufi Tradition. 1994. p 2. 
° Ibid. p 6. 
° Ibid. p 8. 
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life in meditation and submission to sharia't code; 
towalk on the path of Tarigat in the search of Maarifat 
and to embrace Haqiqat- Truth are a Sufi dervish's 
prime objects of sojourn in this ever-changing and 


vanishing world.™ 


In Sakinat-ul-Aulia, Dara Shikoh (1615-1659) mentions that Hazrat Mian Mir's desire 
that his remains be buried in a desert place and to let them rest there without an 
erection of mouslem or tomb. This was Mian Mir's gesture of humility and self- 


effacement: 


Soort-e-qabram ze baad-e-marg veerana khushtar ast 
Nesti maanand-e-amanba khaak khushtar ast 

My grave, after my death, better, be in a deserted state 
My mortal coil, better be with earth, mingle and mate.° 


In spite of Mian Mir's desire for being buried into oblivion, Dara Shikoh got a 
mousoleum sonstructed for Mian Mir. The same has become a monument 
epitomizing the sublime mystical status of Mian Mir and the high esteem in which 
Dara Shikoh held this great personage. 


Gyani Brahma Singh recounts Emperor Shah Jahan's visits to Mian Mir. Purpose of 
such a visit was divine counsel and a chance to get initiated into the spiritually 
charged urs of the Saint's abode. Mian Mir is said to have refused the 'dastaar' or 
turban as well as had no use for the 'tasbih' or rosary presented to him by the emperor. 


Mia Mir's sentiment is expressed in the following words: 


Tasbih-ba-man dar aamad beh zabaan 

Gufta keh maa-ra-chira kuni sargardaan 

Gar dil be-hamaan bargardani tou 

Daani keh ba raaeye cheest khalagal insaan. 

The rosary wondered and spoke to me in a strange 
tongue. 

It said, "why dost thou thus make my head reel? 
Wert thou to resolve thy own heart instead, 

Thou wouldst know the purpose of man's creation. 
If at all stages thy path shall diverted be, 

The true goal thou shalt never see. 


*  Gyani Brahma Singh Brahma. Hazrat Mian Mir and the Sufi Tradition. 1994. p 10. 
65 : 
Ibid. p 13. 
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And till the veil be lifted from thine eyes, 

The Sun of Truth shall never rise for thee. 
Hazrat Mian Mir meticulously personifies the rosary, and instead of himself 
moralizing about the unnecessary and mechanical exercise of rolling the beads of the 
rosary in one's fingers, makes the rosary admonish the efficacy of exercising the heart, 


instead, in uplifting the veil of the divine Beloved. 


4.5.4. Bulleh Shah and Shah Sharaf (1629-1724 A.D.) 


Born in 1629 A.D. in Gurdaspur, Punjab, Shah Sharaf is a Sufi poet of some repute, 
who got embroiled in the suspicion of adultery with his sister-in -law and as a gesture 
of protest against the falsity, turned a fakir and a murid of Sheikh Muhammad Fazil of 
Lahore. Shah Sharaf's verses are known to have been influenced by 'Gurubani', and in 
particular the metaphysical conceit of Bhai Gurudas. A specimen of Shah Sharaf's 
verse in English translation as produced in Sardar Singh Sekhon's A History of 


Punjabi Literature reads as follows: 


Getting ground under a millstone, and heating the 
colour into thick paste 

And thus getting one's robes dyed, one acquires the hue 
of Godliness...” 


Sharaf goes on to emphasise the intense process of initiation into the spiritual realm. 
Getting one's robes dyed in the ochre colour of saints is itself an acute process: 
"Getting ground under a millstone, and heating the colour into thick paste". The 
process brings with it the onus of saintly conduct. The exertion, sincerity and 
commitment expected of such a role is compared to "drinking the cup of [God's] 
love". "Living after many a death" is a reference to practicing life-in-death, as a 
process of becoming free from worldliness and from all desires and rejuvenating the 
soul into a new life emancipated from reductive worldly confines. It is peculiar to the 
Sufi saints to re-define meanings of words from an idiosyncratic vantage point. In 


Sufi paradigm, the meanings of life and death change. Life without God's love is 


°° Sant Singh Sekhon and Kartar Singh Duggal. A History of Punjabi Literature. 1992. p 19. 


°’  Thid. p 68. 
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death-like and death opens the door-way to a new life of union with the divine source 
for a soul wallowing in love for the divine beloved. The sentiment is similar to the 
one expressed in John Donne's sonnet "Batter my heart, three personed God". God is 
to be realized only after systematic and persistent act if abstinence, self-denial, self- 


discipline and abnegation of one's ego and materialist aspirations: 


Drinking the cup of love and living after many a death, 

Blowing it red-hot in the smithy and getting beaten with 

a hammer, Dismembered like cotton and crushed like 

Sesame, getting cooked in an oven, and thus lighting the 

candle, Making a 'Rabab' out of love and getting bound 

with strings, Singing His praises Sharaf plays on 

Sarod.® 
The reference of making a 'Rabab' out of love and the intricate conceit of ‘getting 
bound with strings’ is the poet's way of expressing the necessity of unconditional love 
and unmitigated commitment for the divine beloved as a pre-requisite for attaining 
divine proximity and divine bliss. The song is not an objectively sung melody 
produced with a pre-conceived purpose, played upon an inanimate musical 
instrument. Instead, both the singer and the 'Rabab' are implicated into an act of love 


and absolute submission towards the divine beloved. 


4.5.5 Bulleh Shah and Sultan Bahu (1631-1691 A.D.) 


Sultan Bahu belonged to the Qadiri schoolof Sufis. He belonged to those Sufis who 
did not contradict the 'sharia', while himself not remaining restricted to it. . He was a 
strong supporter of ecstatic singing and dancing. Sultan Bahu, very much like Bulleh 
Shah, never endorsed man-made binaries like Hindu amd Muslim; he never approved 
of the Mulla and the Qazi; and never expressed an intense desire for heaven or 
repudiation of hell. Transcending such man-made binaries, Bahu believed in soulful 


love of God: 


I am neither a Hindu nor a Muslim 
I am neither a Mulla nor a Qazi 
I seek neither hell nor heaven 


Sant Singh Sekhon and Kartar Singh Duggal. A History of Punjabi Literature. 1992. p 68. 
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Says Bahu without union with God 
Everything else is false.” 
Bahu had nothing against reading the 'kalma’'; his objection is only against superficial 


recitation of spiritual texts without ringing the chord within: 


They repeat the kalma with their lips 
Without a devout heart 
Only lovers read kalma with devotion 


Those who only talk hardly ever know Him.” 


Sultan Bahu dismantles binary definitives like life and death, East and West, day and 
night, truth and falsity. Given to independent, iconoclastic re-definition of given 
categorie, Sultan Bahu emerges as a great philosopher engaged in unearthing the 
hermeneutics of life. Debunking the aforementioned contraries as conventional and 
postulated as contraries by the human intellect, Bahu emphasises the need for an 


introspective turn to glimpse the God within: 


There is nothing false, nor is there a truthful path 
Neither is there death, nor life 

There is no difference between east and west 
Neither in the day nor in the night 

He is closer to you than your own aorta 


Says Bahu, you have only to peep within. ” 


4.5.6 Bulleh Shah and Ali Haider (1690-1751 A.D.) 


Ali Haider is contemporaneous with Bulleh Shah. Born in present day Multan, 
Pakistan, in the village of Kachian, Ali Haider's spiritual teacher appears to be one 
Shah Mohiy-ud-din. In a verse beginning with letter 'kaf’ or ‘k’ picked up from Ali 


Haider's siharfi, we come across Ali Haider's total faith in his spiritual guru: 


® — Sant Singh Sekhon and Kartar Singh Duggal. A History of Punjabi Literature. 1992. p 69. 
Ibid. p 69. 
7” Tid. p 69. 
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Kaf- kya gham khauf asan nu, Je Shah Mohi-ud-din 


asadra hai 
(‘kaf’, what sorrow or worry do I have 


If Shah Mohiy-ud-din is on my side.)”” 


Ali Haider discards the pomp and show of what is considered royal and aristocratic by 


worldly standards: 


Kura ghora, kura jora, kura shau aswar 
Kure Bashe kure shikre kure Mir Shikar 

Kure hathi kure lashkar, kure fauj katar 

Kure suhe kure salu, kure sohne yar 

(False is the horse, false is the costume 
Equally false is the rider king. 

False is the falcon, false is the hawk 

Equally false is the royal chase for hunt 

False are the elephants, false are the battalions 


False are the red robes, false are the dear friends)” 


The afore-cited verse is an epitome of Ali Haider's mystic ethos. To attain the 'True’, 
the permanent and the abiding, the Supreme Being, human being needs to abdicate the 
untrue, the fake and the transient from his life. The scintillating world of nobility, 
fancy clothes (jora), royal horses (ghora), princely horse-riders (shau aswar) are the 
symbols of royalty, the falcon and the hawk, the elephants and the red robes. Even the 
dearest of friends (‘sohne yaar')are unabashedly added to the list of the false and the 


meretricious worldly pageant which shall pass. 


Ali Haider's mystical sensibility, very like that of Guru Nanak and Bulleh Shah, does 
not exhibit total obliviousness of the historical and the contemporary political milieu. 
Aware of the cause of the suffering of Punjab as artificially escalated Hindu-Muslim 
divide as well as the unfortunate loss of the reins of Punjabi politics into the hands of 


the foreign invaders, Haider registers his deep sense of pain as a witness to both the 


®  Lochan Singh Buxi. Prominent Mystic Poets of Punjab. 1994. p 82. 


®  Tbid. p 82. 
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situations and often expresses the same with firm rebuke to the foreign marauder as 


well as the inefficacy of the vanquished in offering firm resistance to the vanquisher: 


Shame on you the native soldiers. 

Shame on Turainians as well. 

The Khurasanis have plundered all the treasury. 
They have occupied and reserved for themselves 
All the water sources. 


The only water that we can see is blood.”* 


Ali Haider openly puts the onus for foreign subjugation of Punjab on the usurper, but 
more so, on the native aristocracy, be it the latter's acquiescence, complicity or lack of 
potent resistance to the foreign invader. In a verse by Guru Nanak, the first Sikh 
guru's heart and soul revolted against the invasion of Babur and the gory sight of 
bloodshed ushered in by foreign intrusion and even rebuked God for his indifference 


towards suffering humanity: 


Eti mar payee kurlane. Tain ki dard na aya. 

(O, God ! Have you not seen the destruction? 

How can you be so unconcerned? Why the fallen 
humanity could not 


: 7 
Arouse your compassion?) ; 


In his own style, Ali Haider expresses ideas the parallel of which are found in other 
Sufi poets. He expresses the momentousness of 'Alif' as against 'be', while picking up 
the argument of a preference for the straight shape of 'alif' to the secondariness of the 


curved shape of 'be': 


"(Be) - Be di tegh na das Mullah, oh alif sidha kham 
ghat aya." 

(Be: O Mulla, do not show me the curved sword of 'Be', 
because in reality it is the straight 'alif' only) 


™  Lochan Singh Buxi. Prominent Mystic Poets of Punjab. 1994. p 83. 


> Tbid. p 84. 
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According to Haider's metaphor of 'alif' as a straight sword, it is more efficacious in 
attaining the divine Being as against the curve inherent in 'Be’. Along with Bulleh 
Shah's " ek alif padho chutkara e" ( read the 'alif and that's enough) and Sultan Bahu's 
" jihan alif di ja sahi cha kiti/ oh rakhde kadam agere Hoo" ( those who have learnt 
‘alif’, they go on and on) ( Buxi, 87), the reference is to simplicity and denunciation of 
unnecessary complication and pedanticism in traversing the path that leads to union 
with the supreme divinity. Sufis focus on direct rapprochement and union with the 
divine instead of resorting to rituals and the formalisms of religion. The latter is like 


beating about the bush instead of coming straight to the point: 


People seek knowledge, 

I seek only my beloved, 

Those who trace him in the book of love, 

They willingly forego wealth and belongings, 

Those who have learnt the lesson of love, 

For them there is no patience and peace of mind. 

Haider, priest is worried about his prayer (five times a day) 


But lovers seek a glimpse of the beloved (all times).”° 


Here, Haider aptly attests to the Sufi model of perpetual and incessant remembrance 
of the divine Beloved. The concept pertains to purification of thoughts from 
attachment to worldly concerns. A true Sufi ‘baaghi' (revolutionary) Ali Haider does 
not hesitate from accepting, even proclaiming, his revolt against institutional 
religiosity. He prefers being called a 'kafir' instead of pleasing the arch-champions of 


the absolute authority of the rule-book: 


For the sake of love, I have become an infidel, 


The priest forces me to pray, 


7° Lochan Singh Buxi. Prominent Mystic Poets of Punjab. 1994. p 97. 


The Punjabi text in Devnagri script reads: 


[yd [gk nh bye i<@h) | wabDd kerlys: kh nk, A 

ft lat kg dsb'd fdrke fMBh) | sl jiQrsle folk nk,A 

ft Ula: h nsule nkicd ifs#h ,betk ulcj djk nk,A 

g6j etyauwfi@| fuek nk ,] bWevi'Meryc nmk nk iA 
(Vinod Shahi. Bulleh Shah: Samay aur Path. 2012. p 96.) 
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Lovers have no religious fraternity, 
They break the string of the rosary and wear the sacred 
thread. 


People bow towards the Mecca, 
lovers bow before the idol of the Beloved. 
Haider, adore those lovers, 


Who have found faith even in infidelity.’” 


Infidelity to the creed of the Mulla and the institutional religion has nothing to do with 
infidelity to God. Haider openly prescribes preference for being called a 'kafir' or an 
infidel for the lovers of the divine beloved. Immaculate and unconditional love for the 
supreme deity is essential for an understanding of and union with the divine source of 
human life. Ali Haider's unfettered sensibility expresses itself in many of the verses in 
the fashion of a true Sufi. Dr. Motilal Jotwni eulogized the Sufis as "the great 
integrators". Haider's integrative stance is visible in appreciation of affirmative 
aspects of both the Hindus and the Muslims as well as denunciation of the 
unnecessary superficies of both. He rejoices in being called neither a Hindu nor a 
Muslim, but an infidel, whose faith is not to be restricted by communally guarded 
boundaries, but by love alone. The clear cut defining parameters of fidelity and 
infidelity, religion and non-religion are under interrogation and re-defined by the Ali 
Haider, another great Sufi with Bulleh Shah’s 'bai-kaid' sensibility. The creed of 
knowledge and learning is supplanted by a pristine love for the divine beloved. 
Whereas the priest is fussy about the observance of the rule-book prescriptions, the 
true lover of God awaits a glimpse of the divine. And the ultimate realization and 
union with Him is found in the realization of the unity of Being. Positing his faith in 
‘Hama u ast’ (He is all pervading and omnipresent), Ali Haider effortlessly inscribes 


this characteristic in Heer's attainment of her Ranjha lover: 


”  Lochan Singh Buxi. Prominent Mystic Poets of Punjab. 1994. p 99. 


dK gi; al g.6; h i M$ ety k ght h fuek i <basud 

nu et gc ughad WZv Kid lank rl chy riltt bqxy i kasud 
vie fltnkdjnscgo ;h nsuwy @ eDd sual H fuclensud 
g6j okst Wb; smiglav K' ld lan$ ft gMsd qq fcple' gi kasud . 
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"Les Siwahu Allah Hoo, Vich Heer Bahana mano Ma!" 
(Heer is only a pretension, in between, otherwise it is 
He alone) 

"Mahi te main Wahid Wasil" 


(I am one with my love).”® 


4.5.7 Bulleh Shah and Waris Shah (1730-1790 A.D.) 


Waris Shah (1730-1790 A.D.), of the fame of his magnum opus Heer, is eulogized for 
unfettered sensibility, unrestrained by the shackles of narrow caste or communal 


confines: 


In the forests of Bindra you graze the cows, 
In Lanka you attack and sound the horn of victory. 
To Mecca you come dressed as a pilgrim, 


O wondrous are the forms you take.” 


Waris Shah's dwelling upon the folk-tale of Heer and Ranjha, his placing the same 
within the socio-cultural milieu of the Punjab between the rivers Jhelum and Chenab 
and inspired by its naturall beauty, Waris Shah's Heer becomes a living testimony of 
the Punjab of the eighteenth century. The region with its enchanting vegetation and 


topography: 


With its great malta groves, fertile wheat lands, fields of 
sugarcane and lotus ponds... In March and April, the 
cotton tree is afire with scarlet blossom... From late 
June to early September, vast clouds move across the 
sky... By October the air is clear, the moon shines with 
dazzling brightness and at morning or evening, the 
plains of the Punjab seem to be touching the skyline 
enchanting in their rich ethereal beauty.*° 


Coupled with the unparalleled beauty of Heer and the immaculate uprightness of 
Ranjha, a jat menial in the uppish household of the complacent family of Heer, a boy 
of high principles and immaculate character as well as irresistible charisma, fills 


78 Lochan Singh Buxi. Prominent Mystic Poets of Punjab. 1994. p 85. 


”™ RK. Kuldip. Waris Shah. 1971. p (i) 
*° RK. Kuldip. Waris Shah. 1971. p 3. 
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Waris Shah's immortal romance with irresistible fascination for his readers. Waris 
Shah's Heer does not underplay the passionate longing between Heer and Ranjha, but 
the parameters of love for both the lovers are marked by beauty and nobility, ability to 
ascend high and forgive injuries, overcome obstacles and make sacrifices. In an 
inspired moment, Waris Shah addresses his own poetic sensitivity towards pristine 


love as follows: 


Oh pensive poet what is love? 

Two souls and one flesh! 

Two souls and one thought only 

Two hearts that beat as one. 

Love makes men rich in greatest poverty 
Makes water wine; turns wooden cups to gold 


It is the lovely whistle to sweet music's strains.*! 


Ranjha, the young Jat lad of magnetic personality, moral rectitude and social 
uprightness, is employed by the powerful and proud Sayals. Ranjha's meeting with 
Heer, the daughter of the Sayals is the watershed incident which changes the lives of 
both Heer and Ranjha. Ranjha is smitten by Heer's ineffable beauty. Waris Shah goes 
step by step in his delineation of the qualities of Heer. Waris Shah does not shun from 


an unequivocally sensuous and erotic description of Heer's beauty: 


No gems, no gold she needs to wear 
She shines intrinsically fair. 

So fair 

She takes the breath of men away 


82 
Who gaze upon her unaware. 


Waris Shah's Heer delineates its protagonists through the method of breakdown of 


commonplace dichotomies which govern worldly discourse. Heer speaks of herself hence: 


I am free! My mind is free! 


I am neither sick nor a physician. 


8! Ibid. p 12. 
*° RK. Kuldip. Waris Shah. 1971. p 12. 
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Neither a believer nor an infidel; 

Nor a Mullah nor a Sayyid. 

In the fourteen worlds I walk in freedom and, 
Can be imprisoned nowhere. 

I visit the tavern (without any fear of ) 

Libel or informer. 

O waris, what do you ask about the 

essence of Heer? 


She is unbegotten and unbegetting.** 


Here, Heer recognizes her existence as independent of phenomenal discourses. 
Further, her love for Ranjha surpasses worldly sanction and approval. Her self- 
proclaimed characteristics as “unbegotten and unbegetting” and her defiance of being 
defined and contained by worldly categories, ‘believer’ or ‘infidel’, ‘sick’ or 
‘physician’, ‘Mullah’ or ‘Sayyid’ makes her a true Sufi, who charts her mystical 
journey on the path of love, emancipated from worldly discourses which attempt to 
contain and restrain the human being within superficial man-made binaries. Sufis like 
Waris Shah and Bulleh Shah transcend worldly discourses and chart their own 
mystical teleology, and aim at nothing less than unison with the incipient divine 
source of life, while allowing the human estate to share the quality of being 


“unbegotten and unbegetting” with the divine font of human life. 


4.5.8. Bulleh Shah and Khwaja Ghulam Farid 


Bulleh Shah and Khwaja Ghulam Farid (1845-1901 A.D.) is documented as 
belonging to the later period of Sufi saints of Punjab and his exact time period is not 
mentioned. His lineage is documented as going back to Hazrat Umar and to the family 
of 'farooqis', acclaimed for their religious devoutness and renunciation, given to 
wandering and spreading the message of love in foreign lands. Having migrated from 
Arabia, they settled in Sind. One of Ghulam Farid's ancestors, Makhdoom 
Muhammad Zakaria traveled from Sind and settled in Multan in Punjab. His son, 


Makhdoom Noor Muhammad is known to have been revered by Shah Jahan. 


88 Ibid. p 27. 
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Khwaja Ghulam Farid was the murid of his elder brother, whom he loved and revered 
to the extent of attaining the state of oneness with the murshid, called the state of 
‘fana-fil-Sheikh' in Sufi understanding. His non-sectarian stance emanated a universal 


philosophy of love: 


Rakh tasdeeq na thi aawara 

Kaba, kibla daer dwara 

Masjid, mandir hikro yaar. 

(Just have faith. Do not go astray. Kaba, kibla, daer and 


haram, mosque and temple are all glowing with the 
same light).** 


In a similar vein, Ghulam Farid is convinced of the universal presence of God: 


har soorat vich yaar da jalwa 
Kya asman zamin 


(whether on earth or in the sky 


Wherever I see, it is the charming face of my beloved.) 


Har har ja vich Ranjhan mahi 


(My Ranjha is every where)*° 


Ghulam Farid assimilates the terminology from Vedantic literature like "Krishna, 


186 


flute, Raas, Avtar, Gyan, Prem"”” and calls Krishna as 'Sanwal' as a gesture of 


adoration of the darker one, adopted from the Bhakti poetry: 


Do not be unfamiliar, O dark- skinned lover 


87 
I pray for your communion... 


It is interesting that in the same verse, Farid coalesces the identity of the dark-skinned 


Sanwal “Krishna” with Ranjha, the cow-herd. The latter, like the former, tends cattle and 


84 


Lochan Singh Buxi. Prominent Mystic Poets of Punjab. 1994. p 127. 
Ibid. p 127 

86 Tbid. p 128. 

“7 Tbid. p 143. 

The Punjabi version in Devnagri script reads: 


ukd} cSjokgh ob; KA fey | wy eh ob: KA (p 142.) 
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plays the flute. Whether deliberate or inadvertent, this tacit link between Krishna and 
Ranjha has been a part of Punjabi folk lore. In doing so, there is fortification of the divine 
status attributed to Ranjha. Further, Ghulam Farid converges the Sufi concept of ‘'hama 


ost' with the Bhakti movement's recognition of God in the whole of creation: 


Wah wah Sohne da vartara 
Har Soorat vich kare avtara. 


(God is present not only in human beings, but in the 


entire creation)*® 


Through his verses, Ghulam Farid creates an implicit dialogue with the divine 
Beloved. Full of love and intense desire to meet the latter, he dramatizes the situation. 
Other worldly-wise lovers paint themselves for earthly beloveds, but Farid adorns 


himself for the divine Beloved: 


Whitening the teeth, 
painting the lips, Toiletry; 
The whole day gone. 

I put kajal in my eyes 


Powdered the cheeks, 


Alas! The lover has not come.®” 


Ghulam Farid does not hesitate from rebuking the latter in His postponement of the 


impending meeting: 


I sent messages through the flying birds 


Wasted the whole life in vain.” 


88 Lochan Singh Buxi. Prominent Mystic Poets of Punjab. 1994. p 127. 
Ibid. 1994. p 137. 
The Punjabi version in Devnagri script reads: 


ehk eyahnk xj fx: k Mg 1 hd 
flak d jah nk xt} fx; k Mg | AAA 
dtykiwe lpi khy beAdtre ;& fol KA 
°° Ibid. p 137. 
The original text in Punjabi reads: 
dk mMah mej fogkWAvk xku ;\ fi; IA 
jig Mwj rstay cy Wjiy;e ‘Kd v toh iA 
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But the meeting is not just expected, but an impending one. It is just a postponement 
for which the poet reprimands the divine Beloved. The lover poet ends on a note of 


surety that the beloved and he himself are meant for ultimate union with each other: 


Pre-destined as it is, 

Ranjhan is mine and I belong to him 

Flame of Ishq (love) has completely subsumed my self 
(ego).”" 


Farid is eager to meet the divine beloved. Life without the lord is ‘unbearable pain’: 


Life without you is the unbearable pain, 


It is like the treacherous death to me.” 


Without Ranjha, it is death -in -life like existence. Love of Ranjha is the essence of 


his life: 


I know only the song of love, 
born of love, brought up in love, 
Bathed in the ocean of love, 

I am nothing without love, 


Lover boy you have struck me, with the sharpest 


3 
arrow.” 


*! Lochan Singh Buxi. Prominent Mystic Poets of Punjab. 1994. p 137. 
The original text in Punjabi reads: 


jl. KeGk cfj@.k nh ji tvty nkd ke 


foon Ger cit cE! Set Piss AI fran 
°° bid. p 143. 
The original text in Punjabi reads: 


rlafcu tho. k MQM Ftp. WA 
le>kel6 fol gh ols; Ad 
°° Thid. p 143. 
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CHAPTER 5 


PARALLELISMS IN THE POETRY OF SHAH ABDUL LATIF 
AND BULLEH SHAH 


Sufi poetry of Shah Abdul Latif and Bulleh Shah exhibits parallelisms in style, thought 
as well as subject-matter. In both, mysticism being more prominent than materialism; 
all complexity of expression, the artificial and ornate style, the tincle of words and 
bombastic language is missing. Bulleh Shah remarks: “He who has found love 


Supreme, / he sings and dances out of tune.” 


With love in ones heart, human being 
need not attest to the rule-book prescriptions with regard to rhyme, metre, melody and 
measured versification. Strong ground- work of simplicity and authenticity and the rich 
heritage of both the socio- cultural and topographical frameworks has enabled Sufi 
poets of Sindh and Punjab to express their adoration of God through intense images 
drawn from the world of nature and their immediate socio-cultural mores. Their 
rendering of the faults and lacunae of human nature has an apt sense of pungency as 
well as sensitivity towards human erroneousness. Both Latif and Bulleh Shah amply 
critique the contemporary society’s materialism and superficiality as well as ritualism 
and hypocrisy of the official religion. The groundwork of emphasis on the assimilation 
of sterling human values of universal love, the recognition of God’s divine essence as 
immanent in the human self as well as in every iota of the empirical world and 
simultaneous abdication of the narrow and senseless confines of casteism, pride and self 
-adulation forms the fabric of Sufism in the poetry of Latif and Bulleh Shah. Both the 
poets also present a parallel charting of the teleology of attaining not just proximity but 
union with the divine Being. The folk lore of Sindh and Punjab serves as a vehicle for 
such an accomplishment. In doing so, the two Sufi poets establish their belongingness 
to the two spacio-temporal territories and the people and customs and mores of Sindh 
and Punjab, while simultaneously exhibiting their intense understanding of the tradition 
of Sufi precedents as well as their immediate religious scenario. The aforementioned 


aspects can be substantiated through the poetry of the two poets, while understanding 


'  Bulleh Shah: The Mystic Muse. Trans. Kartar Singh Duggal. 1996. p51. 
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their mystical enunciations through the prism of the socio-cultural fabric of the two 


regions, Sindh and Punjab. 


5.1 Centrality of 'Ishq' in the poetry of the two poets 


The meaning of ‘love’ is necessary to understand the quintessence of the poetical 
world of Bulleh Shah and Shah Latif. Ishq, for Bulleh Shah implies ardent and intense 
desire for union with the Supreme Being, with complete obliviousness of worldly- 


wise wisdom and a willing abdication of one’s physical existence. 


What are the lineaments of 'ishq' prescribed by a Sufi? The true- Sufi's love for the 
divine Beloved is characterized by going beyond worldly limits and boundaries. There 
are no half-measures in love. 'Ishq-i-haqiqi' demands absolute submission to the 


Supreme lord. The call of death is a welcome opportunity to attain the Beloved: 


There is a call to gallows, friends, 
will any of you go? 
Those who do talk of love may know 


To gallows they must speed. 2 


There is a satiric strain in Latif's reference to those who speak of love. Talking about 
and proclamation of one's love for the divine Beloved is devalued by Latif. 
Superficial expression of one's love is not commendable. Making one's love for the 
Beloved apparent through visible signs of shedding tears or verbal declaration 


undergoes sharp criticism in Latif’s verses: 


Mother, I cannot trust in those 
Whose eyes with tears do overflow-- 
Who bring the water to their eyes, 


Their sorrow to the world show; 


> Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi. 1965. p 33. The Sindhi version reads 
aft ag feat, ar aedt sifeg, 
aay fatt frat, are te fire 3 
lwhuscqkkgSi f{k ® (rq eal$ d@ pysh & arent ot ae 
dk ule ysh of 


Motilal Jotwani, ed. Shah Latif ka Kavya. Trans. Manishankar 
Dwivedi. 1969. p 49.) 
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Who love Beloved, hide their woe, 


No tears they show, nor speak about--* 


The path to the realization of the divine Beloved does not go through physical sensual 
faculties. The mystical journey towards the attainment of the divine Beloved is an 
inward odyssey. It does not approve of a physical show of pain incurred by the human 
seeker. Instead, an ardent seeker does not even care for his life. In “Sur Sasui: 


Hussaini-XIX”’, we come across the following lineos: 


Better in mountains cut and sore, 
Striving for Punhu, die-- 
That all the world for ever more 


Thy love shall glorif ite 


The path of love is not an easy one. It requires a heart and a soul full of strength, 
forbearance and a capacity to bear all kinds of hardships. Raskhan, the devotional 


bhakti poet says: 


Love’s wayward path is slender as the tendril of a lotus, 
yet hard as a sword’s blade. It is straight and then again 


sinuous.” 


> Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi. 1965. p 36. 
The Sindhi version says: 


arafea! sa a faaet, oF ah, 
VK; bv equ; fu ef Mg [6M6 & fu] 
It. lgtsl Khu] |sudh: v fu u pofu d tA 
ai) saat fava vet ax edt a alg aera aed Z) aa a 
UH Hhd | nus kd wfn[ Wrsfidrsg&tbfiz dw’; m djrsg§ osu 
jesghv 6 u ghdW dgrsgf 
(Jotwani, Motilal, ed. Shah Latif ka Kavya, trans. Manishankar 
Dwivedi. 1969. p 57.) 

* — Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi. 1965. p 138. 

Sindhi version reads: 

egfl! e: ej®lqfl fofp | jfr; s--- 
ej Te a Act A VIS 


(Motilal Jotwani. ed. Shah Latif ka Kavya. Trans. Manishankar 
Dwivedi. 1969. p 180.) 
> Krishna P. Bahadur. Sufi Mysticism. 1999. p 63. 
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Bulleh Shah expresses the predicament of the human lover for the divine Beloved, hence: 


Your love has made me dance like mad. 
Falling in love with you 

Was like taking a sip of poison. 

Come my healer, forsaken, I am sad. 


Your love has made me dance like mad.° 


However, a crucial aspect of this mystical love is that it is not one-sided. If the human 
seeker yearns for the divine Beloved, the divine Being reciprocates with an equal 
fervour. Says Bulleh Shah: 


I have learnt a secret. 
A secret I have learnt. 
To win over Sassi 


7 
He comes as Punnun... 


Sain Bulleh Shah: The Mystic Muse. Trans. Kartar Singh Duggal. 1996. p 45. 
The Punjabi text in Devnagri script reads: 


coWosrctck efth ft lh xbd 

rpsb' ld upk kd jd SFWE k Fibid A 

b' ld Mbk egsv Uh) d Wk 

Hh dst Kg} fiv yk efi tri 

bc nsv Whaosrcick ughrsegej xbz 

résb'ld upk kd jd SFibi k Fibd ke’ 

06 vi offi! etltv K eshfta tk jgh gS 

FEKFGKd jd srgsb'd usegsbruk upk k g& 

b'd usegsv al Msk My fy; kgSeBsHhGHkd) tej) dkl:ykih 

fy; kgSv jsv 6o8! roe y Wiv kK ugharbeécl ej ghpyhow 

(Vinod Shahi. Bulleh Shah: Samay aur Path. 2012. p 199.) 
Ibid. p 43. 


The Punjabi version in Devnagri script reads: 


Ll honk fny yW¥ek d Wu) 

gs igac.kvkk,A 

bd udrk:K i<kk,A 

/9 XB nh fgDd kt wr] 

fgDd udrk'W§ epkk,A 

‘Ko us,d wirki<kkg8,8 x8 (o.MWkdso.@ dh'Wy ,d Gl hgS 
Cl uOrsus'W6 epk kgS(tbh,d o.@d sumsy xrkg§ nwjsd sugmA 
|Uhdkfny yWusd sty, og tel kuOrk ghituweu dj vk kg& 
(Vinod Shahi. Bulleh Shah: Samay aur Path. 2012. p106.) 
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Here, Punhu himself becomes small dot and desires to align himself with Sasui. Just 
as the dot (‘nukta’) and the alphabet are incomplete without each other, similarly the 
human lover and the divine Beloved are incomplete without union at the mystical 
plane. There is the idea of mutual longing between God, the divine source and human 


soul, the yearner: 


Not only the thirsty seek water, 
The Water as well seeks the thirsty. : (Translation Mine) 
Sasui reduces herself to a naught for the sake of Sasui. Those who thirst for water, 


water also feels thirsty for them. Divine Beloved also hankers for the genuine lovers. 


Often the human lover assumes a tone of intimacy, sounds a little presumptuous and 
rebukes the divine Beloved for delay in the latter’s response to the call of love. In his 


Kafi, “Hudn kis ton aap lukaaida”’, Bulleh Shah Says: 


Trying to hide, I’ve caught you. 
Tied you with the lock of my hair. 
You are yet trying to flee, 

This time I'll allow no plea. 


Enough is enough, talk to me with a smile.” 


The relationship between the lover and the Beloved is so intense that it becomes 
incumbent on the divine Beloved to present Himself to the sterling love of the earthly 
lover. The most appealing aspect of Sufi poetry of Bulleh Shah and Shah Abdul Latif is 
their fearless approach towards God. Rapport between God and human being is predicated 
on love and not on fear. Relation based on intimidation cannot have veracity and probity 


and honest dedication towards the object of love. Bulleh Shah addresses God as "my 


* Motilal Jotwani, ed. Shah Latif ka Kavya, trans. Manishankar Dwivedi. 1969. p 125. 
The Sindhi version in Devnagri script reads: 


aiaft fart sa, wet seat Shra 
112) tudsfy, Hy s' dy gh Lom KA ft ud sv lhj I; K jgrh gS 
mud sfy, i Wh Hh fiiklr ghjgrk g&l Posv Ki ld lad sfy, egcw 
Hin y y Mf; r gh jgrk gf 

° Vinod Shahi. Bulleh Shah: Samay aur Path. 2012. p 41. 
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dear". Here, the relationship between the earthly lover and the divine Beloved is one of 
intimacy (‘uns’) and not that of a sense of awe (‘haybat’). The lover is overwhelmed by 
divine beauty (‘jamal’) and not by his majesty (‘jalal’). The former has the tendency to 


bring the lover and the Beloved close to each other, the latter distances one from the other. 


Bulleh Shah sounds presumptuous in assuming an intimate tone about the 


divine Beloved: 


I curse Ranjha overtly, but pray for Him inside. I have 
become one with Ranjha. Distinction is for the ignorant 


10 : , 
onlooker. Translation mine 


Bulleh Shah’s cursing the divine Beloved is a gesture of intimacy and endearment. This 
sense of intimacy often takes the form of an open interrogation of the divine Beloved for 


His delinquency in not performing his duty properly. Says Bulleh: 


Mansur came to you 

You sent him to the gallows 
You hanged him mercilessly 
He was my dear brother 


Now you have to compensate for him. a 


'0 Vinod Shahi. Bulleh Shah: Samay aur Path. 2012.. p 120. The Punjabi version reads: 
jlesume Sx ify v ano 


eu foPp d jlang kd 

edrsjlek bd bg iL 

nbZy W@ k uw tebe 

HF SSR SA (Wa a1) Terai Sct S, we iat SB gamd ard 

gheav  jle@k,d ghx, gAnbZréntu:kdsfy, 98 
Ibid. p 138. The Punjabi version reads: 

eulwrjovy vk kl ol 

rh kal whid Mtp <k k If] 

vig esk HebZcky tk kl ol 

ns[ Mio gk e§s Hab Znk 

gqk fd} rlavk yd bak | 

eul wrOghhv 6 vk k Fk 

rausml sid Méj | wh p <k fn; k 

0g eskckcg tk k HXDZFIk 

vc egsml HWOZd k ey ot krfgangk g& 


11 
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In Bulleh Shah and Shah Abdul Latif, the sense of psychological proximity is palpable 
between the earthly lover and the divine Beloved. In Bulleh Shah, the human lover 
often employs a rhetorical question and an exclamatory tone, rebuking the divine 
Beloved for the latter’s supposed nonchalance and procrastination in reciprocating the 


former’s love: 


What use loving the one without heart! 

My eyes pour out tears. 

With an arrow stung in my bosom, he left 
Along with the soul, my body is bereft. 

There is no trusting the heartless... 

He promised to come but is to be seen nowhere. 
To keep his word he seldom cares. 

I was misled taking fancy to him. 


What a cheat of a trader I’ve to endure! !” 


The rebuke in the human lover’s complaint against the divine Beloved has an implicit 
gesture of endearment, affection and tenderness; it sounds like a personal grudge 
against someone close to one’s heart. There is a tacit sense of enjoyment in such an 


extravagant expression of the lover’s emotion. 


5.2 Significance of prudence verses foolishness 


What is prudence to the worldly-wise is foolishness to the mystic. Bulleh Shah 


expresses his deep disgust for what is called ‘wisdom’ by worldly standards: 


Says Bulleh, arriving at God's house, 
He asked our account. 
Rejecting the pandit and the priest, 


He approved the mentally unsound. - 


The pandit and the priest have renounced their sincerity for ostentation and self- 


service. Even God would express his disgust for such swindlers and impostors. The 


'2 Bulleh Shah:The Mystic Muse. Trans. Kartar Singh Duggal. 1996. p 69. 
°° Bulleh Shah: The Mystic Muse. Trans. Kartar Singh Duggal. 1996. p 87. 
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mentally unsound would be better off than the calculative opportunist. Masood Ali 


Khan and S. Ram aptly comment: 


Prudence... is for the man of spirit the arithmetic of fools. 
The prudent man believes in the figure 1, which, according 
to him endows zero with value, while the man of faith 
believes that it is zero which endows | with value. For He, 
the man of faith says: astra castra, numen, lumen (i.e. the 
stars are my camp and the God is my lamp).' 


That is why, coincidentally and appropriately, the mathematician calls the numbers 
beginning with 'zero' as whole numbers and those beginning with number 'one' as 
natural numbers. It is natural to the human instinct at pragmaticism and security to 
begin with number ‘one’, but the non- pragmatic mystic knows that zeroing down to 


nothingness opens the pathway to infinity. 


Once human being sheds away the sham, the superficiality, the ostentation, and 
hypocrisy inherent in the meretricious world of materialism, he starts yearning for the 
spiritual font of his life. This results in an intense craving for the vision of the 
supreme Reality and an ultimate union with Him. Shah Latif in the thirteenth bait of " 
Sasui: Kohiyari XVII" (“The Mountain Path’) expresses the need for the pre-requisite 


process of inner cleansing: 


O see, the cloth is laid 
In soda-wash, and clean is made 
Ere colours it receives.'> 


Here, Latif expresses the importance of unburdening the mind and body of the 
adscititious excrescences of worldly, materialistic as well as psychological baggage of 
biases, prejudices, egotism and self- centered centripetal consciousness. Once, this is 


done, Bulleh Shah writes: 


What a spark of knowledge is kindled 
I find, I am neither Hindu nor Turk. 


Iam a lover by creed. 


Encyclopaedia of Sufism. Ed. Masood Ali Khan and S. Ram. Vol 2. 2003. p 189. 


'° Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi. 1965. p 128. 
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A lover is victorious even when swindled.'® 
I have learnt a secret, 

A secret I have learnt. 

He is the same 

From this end to that. 

It’s only we 


Who fuss like a brat.!” 


Dismantling the fatuous Hindu- Muslim dichotomy is necessary for reaching the 
Supreme Being. This is also one of the veils to be lifted in order to overcome 
ignorance. This 'gyaan' is not worldly wisdom. It is the placid state of knowing the 
essence of the Supreme Beloved and attaining oneness with him. This enlightened 
state can be attained with a small spark capacitated to kindle and enlighten human 
life. Hence, Bulleh Shah emphasizes the promising nature of 'Ishaq', the domain of 
which is distinct from both pedanticism and scriptural wisdom as well as different 
from a state of folly. Bulleh Shah's 'ishaq' resides in single-minded dedication towards 
and soulful desire for the divine Being. Pedanticism, dogmaticism, and hair-splitting 
scholasticism becomes the same as a relapse into foolishness. The one who is truly in 
love with God remains silent and nurtures the vision of the divine Beloved in the 


silence of his heart: 
Says Bulleh, the lover lives in a peculiar state 
He is intoxicated with love. 


The stupid are misled, 


'© Sain Bulleh Shah. The Mystic Muse. Trans. Kartar Singh Duggal.1996. p 223. 
The Punjabi version in Devnagri script reads: 


sb Kt AK KKM Ty fri 
uk ge fglhwuk rqQt: jj 
uk b' nh gSeut ph] 
vk usgf tir 


(Vinod Shahi. Bulleh Shah: Samay aur Path. 2012. p 94.) 
17 : 
Ibid. p 43. 
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His subtle music of silence is articulated. 


What a spark of knowledge is kindled!'* 


Here, it is noticeable that Bulleh Shah stands apart from his exclusively Islamic 
descent. He disregards his allegiance towards a Muslim or a Hindu God. He does not 
harbour reservations about addressing the Supreme Being as 'Hari'. In his devaluation 


of iconic ritualistic religion, Bulleh Shah writes, 


The pilgrims go to Mecca. 
My Mecca is my lover Ranjha 


: 1 
I am crazy indeed. : 


Keeping love above religion, Bulleh Shah becomes a rebel against official religion 
and through this insurrection establishes a more universal and humanitarian empire 
replete with love and joy in union with the Supreme Being. In this domain of love, the 


dichotomy between self and the other gets demolished: 


I see him in every face; 
And yet people notice him not 


Here and there it’s all his grace.”” 


'S Sain Bulleh Shah. The Mystic Muse. Trans. Kartar Singh Duggal.1996. p 223. 
cyykvkd ohck UWA 


ie ol wk cMad jkhl 
emknheR , 9aekhl 
od | hw po dw 
ibKt hv k Kw iy Wi 


(Vinod Shahi. Bulleh Shah: Samay aur Path. 2012. p 94.) 
'9 Sain Bulleh Shah. The Mystic Muse. Trans. Kartar Singh Duggal.1996. p 49. 


ftr oYy ;W mrsoYy dwck 
Hdo si Qg fd ric ap W§ 
uheddeyhvla 


(Vinod Shahi. Bulleh Shah: Samay aur Path. 2012. p 96.) 
0 Sain Bulleh Shah: The Mystic Muse. Trans. Kartar Singh Duggal. 1996. p 65. 
The Punjabi version in Devnagri script reads: 


ot H wat were St ae, 

eGarwh ek xoWZ 

v Uhj clgj ghZl i Ode 

ftr oYy offa; kw: k 

bd nh ufov uotacghA (Vinod Shahi. Bulleh Shah: Samay aur 
Path. 2012. p 97.) 
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Elsewhere, Bulleh Shah says: 


Remove your veil, my dear, and let me have a glimpse of you, 
Let me merge in you, blend in you.”! 


The lines can easily be understood in secular terms as an earthly seductive love 
relationship between a lover desiring the physical being of the beloved. But, Bulleh 
Shah's verse is grounded in mystical intonations and eliminates the interpretation of 
worldly lovers in his verse. The concept of 'ishq' is, hence, central to the attainment of the 
divine Beloved in both Bulleh Shah and Shah Latif. In both the poets, the earthly seeker is 
a female, be she in the garb of Heer, Sohini or Sasui, and the divine Beloved is designated 
as the male counterpart of the folk tale, Ranjha, Sahar or Punhu. It is interesting to note a 
parallel with the 'sagun’ bhakti strand of love relation between Radha and Krishna. 
Though, here, both Radha and Krishna are taken to be divine consorts who complement 
each other and are known to perform celestial dance. At the mystical plane, the dance- 
divine is a holy communion in which the identity of Radha and Krishna merges into an 
inseparable ethereal whole. The same gestural stance is transcribed into the bhakti 
tradition of 'raasleela', performed at various Krishna festivities, where a boy and a girl 
imitate the divine dance of Radha and Krishna in repeated and focused circular 
movements with the holding of hands. This divine performance has been described in the 
Bhagwat Purana and The Geet Govinda, where Krishna dances with Radha and her 
‘Sakhis’. It is actually understood as an esoteric mystical performance, where Radha and 
Krishna are manifestations of one supreme divine force, and the sakhis are also 
extensions of the divine entity of Radha and Krishna. The culmination of the dance in 
perfect circular accelerating movements ending in an equally perfectly poised stand-still 
posture is iconic of the 'Raasleela’. The gestural energy, balance and perfection bring to 


mind W.B. Yeats' lines in Among School Children: 


O body swayed to music, O brightening glance, 


How can we know the dancer from the dance?” 


*! Sain Bulleh Shah: The Mystic Muse. Trans. Kartar Singh Duggal. 1996.p 101. 
°° Willium Butler Yeats. “Among School Children”. Web. 15 Feb 2019. 
<www.poetryfoundation.org/43293/among.school.children> 
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In this perfect ecstatic union, Radha and Krishna also unify into a complete whole. 
The raasleela tradition is further extended to the male devotees, who, oblivious of their 
gendered male identity, dress up as Radha and sing and dance, beseeching and soliciting 
their divine lover, Krishna, to accept them in a holy communion. Hence, instead of the 
male lover and his female consort, there is an emergence of coalescence between Radha 
and Krishna, where one 'becomes' the other and each is incomplete without the other. In 


fact, Bulleh Shah also alludes to the mesmerizing flute of 'Kanha’: 


The flute of Kanha has smitten my heart.”* (Translation 


mine) 


5.3 Minimalism in Discursive Argumentation. 
Shah Latif expresses the importance of 'Alif’, the first letter of the alphabet, hence: 


You only read the letter 'A'-- 
All other pages put aside-- 
Book-reading nothing will convey-- 
But your being purify.~* 
Bulleh Shah says something to the same effect, when he says: 
Just Alaf would do for you... 
You have learnt the Quran without a teacher. 
An impeccable accent is its feature... 
Your mind, however, is a great wanderer. 


Just Alaf would do for you.” 


°3 Vinod Shahi. Bulleh Shah: Samay aur Path. 2012. p 122. 
ig twepy hd gu ot 2 fny efssump W y x WZ 

*  Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi.1965. p 41. 

The Sindhi text in Devnagri script reads: 

v[k i<@v fyi @t 6 ojd +! Hogfol Mf] 
age J sont, war vee afer 
vdjKh d& ghi<bv lc i"B Hk ni viusv ULry eamt yk 
Hi ni bl rjg i Wsi <#sjghs 
(Motilal Jotwani, ed ., Shah Latif ka Kavya, trans. Manishakar 


Dwivedi.1969.p 66) 
* Sain Bulleh Shah: The Mystic Muse. Trans. Kartar Singh Duggal. 1996. p 181. 
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Shah Abdul Latif was impressed by the works of Jalaludin Rumi. Rumi’s teacher 
Shams Tabrizi had taught him the significance of Alif as the symbol of God. Farida 
Mailiki, in the book titled Shams Tabrizi: Rumi ke Kamil Murshid compiles the views 
of Shams Tabriz in Hindi, translated from the pharsee text Makalate Shams Tabrizi. 


Farida quotes Shams hence: 


Of all the secrets, only the Alif [symbol of God] has 
been revealed. Whatever the dervishes say boils down 
to the description of this Alif."* (Translation mine) 


Farida further substantiates the ethic of simplicity at the core of the supreme entity as 


pronounced by Shams Tabriz and documented by his disciples: 


Alas! You die trying to 

Solve your problems. 

You are born with a purpose 

But you die a meaningless death. 
Sitting on the sea-shore 

You die of thirst. 

You sit on a treasure 


But die in poverty. ’ (Translation mine) 


Here, Shams Tabrizi points towards unnecessary complication and circumlocution, 
which springs out of excesses of interpretation and re-interpretation. The philosopher 
lays emphasis on ‘Alif’, the first letter of the alphabet. With a single-minded devotion 


to the Supreme Being, the seeker can make a teleological move towards that Supreme 


°6 Farida Mailiki. Shams Tabrizi: Rumi ke Kamil Murshid. 2014. p 163. 
*7 Ibid. p 164. 

gk ebfdyaviuhgy djusdh 

di kk eaghej tksgbA 

lal |srq gg ghi 6X 

fo; & eay$du ej tksgh 

CBrsgbl ethj dsfd ukg 

I Ksy fdu lt ksgbA 

CBrsgb[ kt usd smd j] 

xj easy Sd u ej t sg 
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finality, the divine source envisioned as godhead or the Beloved. Farida cites from 
Makalat Shams Tabrizi and warns against getting lost in a never-ending proliferation 


and multiplication of meanings: 


The amphitheatre of words is so vast that assigning 
meaning to them delimits the space occupied by them. 
There is a meaning beyond the obvious and _ the 
commonplace. This real meaning circumscribes all 
other meanings within it, engulfs words and _ their 
sounds, so that no cryptic idioms are left behind. 


(Translation mine.) 


‘Real’ meaning incorporates all other myriad meanings inside itself. What Shams 


means by ‘Real’ meaning is a re-visitation to ‘Alif’, the first alphabet: 


‘Alif’ propped out of the inner world of ‘meaning’, and 
whosoever understood this ‘Alif’ understood everything. ” 


Here is the crux of Sufi paradigm. The book of God is to be read, not with the senses but, 
with the sterling heart full of unmitigated devotion and absolute submission to Him. Keats 


finds heard music sweet but for him unheard melody is sweeter. Latif says: 


Unuttered is unknown...the uttered 
Is never understood...behold, 
Although it be as true as gold, 


Humanity takes never note--*° 


The ‘unuttered' is worthy of attention. The 'uttered' is subject to obfuscation, confusion 


and unnecessary and unending elaboration. The 'Sufis' study only one thing: 


°8 Farida Mailiki. Shams Tabrizi: Rumi ke Kamil Murshid. 2014. p 26. 
Says Mailiki: 
‘Kenlad k {isk bruk fo’ ky gSfd mlyav Fngslsog | fer fn{ KbZnsk 
ghv ih m vFds{bklsijshh ,d vFghsg viyhvFevU 
| Hv Fed d Ieviusv thy leY ysk gh ‘Knead bv mdhviok + 


disfuxy tek gb ftl lsd WZHh eghjk ck hughjg t kM 
” Ibid. p 26. 
Mailiki remarks: 
vFdsvaj dslok eals,d vfyiQcwj) veh vi ftl fdl hus 
bl vfyi@d le> fy:K music dW le> fy; kA 


°° Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi.1965. p 41. 
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131 


'silence’.*' They find only one chapter worth reading: "Beloved's lovely face."*” The 


empirical world perceived through the five senses is to be forgotten to arrive at the 


glimpse of the lord: 


Listening to the flute on the river bank in the jungle 
I forgot myself. 

Wounded with the arrows of an unstruck melody 

I forgot the world. 

Longing to have a glimpse of Him 


I forgot everything else.** 


Bulleh Shah is also averse to accumulation and display of endless erudition. Getting 


trapped in endless bookish learning and argumentation, deliberation and disputation 


does not lead anywhere. It only leads to augmentation of conflicts and accentuates 


self-righteous complacency. Says Bulleh: 


Enough of learning, my friend! 


To it there is never an end. ** 


5.4 Value of Simplicity 


Goswami Tulsi Das in his ShriRamcharitmanas says: 


Simple-minded people attain me 


I dislike deceivers and swindlers. 


And Latif says in “Sur Leela-XX”: 


31 
32 
33 
34 


35 


Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi.1965. p 42. 

Ibid.p 42. 

Bulleh Shah: The Mystic Muse. Trans. Kartar Singh Duggal. 1996. p 241. 
Bulleh Shah: The Mystic Muse. Trans. Kartar Singh Duggal. 1996. p 55. 


bYelac! djtav 6; KAT; el Wh ual & vxph bYe ohv Wid i jsijps-- 

(Vinod Shahi. Bulleh Shah: Samay aur Path.2012. p 111.) 
Goswami Tulsidas. ShriRamcharitmanas. Web. 2 January 2019.<http://bharat discovery.org/india/ 
fate _Act_stet_TY_ANe_orar. > 


The Hindi version says: 


fueZ eu tu! Belg i wk 
elgsd 1V Ny fNnzu HKo kA 
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O God, let me not clever be, 
Clever ones sorrows see-- 
Loved-one all favours did to me 


When I was simpleton.” . 


Simplicity is a cherished virtue, so is freedom from all ostentation and vanity. Leela, 


of Leela-Chanesar fame, succumbed to the temptation of a jewel, a necklace and 


demeaned herself in the eyes of Chanesar: 


By show she slipped... And by conceit 
She fell, shattered was she...>” 

I was in Chanesar's domain 

First lady, and at social feasts 

First was I called, and always first, 
Until my heart grew vain; 

He thrust me off...with shame and pain 


Now lowest am I in the land.*® 


In Bulleh Shah’s mystical framework simplicity has two aspects: one, relinquishing 


the ego; two, relinquishing the trash of bookish cleverness. Says Bulleh Shah: 


Ever since I’ve fallen in love 


I am left with not a trace of ego.” 


Another concomitant of simplicity of the heart is lack of pride and conceit in a sincere 


devotee: 


36 


37 
38 
39 


The office you are proud of 


Is not going to go with you. 


Bulleh Shah: The Mystic Muse. Trans. Kartar Singh Duggal. 1996. p 142. 
The Punjai version in Devnagri reads: 
I} KO MEA fi jh t $l glad fu | th] 
<ig grutat s<K] gBig; woy fu tA 
nfir dbngtasd sty, | 8 Mut ak djrhg&ij fiz mudsghil 
gst Kuezg& (p 213.) 


Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi. 1965. p 141. 
Ibid. p 141 
Sain Bulleh Shah. Trans. Kartar Singh Duggal. p106. 
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You are cruel, 
You harass people, 


Exploiting others is the way with you.” 


But Bulleh admonishes not to forget that “your destination is the city of silence/ 
where the God of Death ferries not a few”.“' Bulleh Shah further qualifies his 


assertion with the following assurance: 


You may shout as much as you like 


But there alone [in the city of silence] you will find 
your way. 


And find Bulleh waiting for you. 
Hence, union with the divine Beloved is reserved for the simple and the unpretentious. 


This is Bulleh Shah’s as much as Shah Latif’s promise to the sincere seeker. 


5.5 Value of silence 


Bulleh Shah foregrounds the value of silence. Premium is put on less of 
argumentation and minimalist indulgence in scriptural exegesis. Emphasis is on silent 
meditation on the quintessence of God, introspection and dedication in ones love for 
the divine Being. God is neither to be found in Hindu 'teerath'’, nor in Muslim 'Mecca’'. 
His existence transcends empirical reality. Worldly wisdom turns out to be predicated 
upon human formations, formulizations, human understanding and human 
convenience. The divine presene is to be sought in the realm of intuition and tacit 
oneness with the Supreme Being. The path shown by Bulleh is ‘Ishq’, or love. Says 


Bulleh Shah in his kafi beginning "chupp karke karin guzaare nuun": 


Better be quiet! 

The truth nobody tolerates. 

Tell the truth and they should swear. 
They sit not near the truthful. 

Truth is sweet only to the lover dear. 


He who has enjoyed the scent of truth, 


“0 Sain Bulleh Shah. Trans. Kartar Singh Duggal. p 71. 
41 : 
Ibid. p 71. 
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He who has enjoyed the chord of union, 
He would quit the world, false, and uncouth. 


Better be quiet. 


Certain stages of connection with God can be understood and felt only by a true lover. 
God is the lover of truth and conversely, a true lover of God can attain truth. But to 
the common man's sensibility, truth is not acceptable. That is why truth should be 
shared with a select few. Shah Abdul Latif reinforces a similar sentiment through his 


employment of the analogy of the potter's kiln: 


O hide your love, as potters do 
That cover up the kiln-- 

Free fire can not bake a pot, 

The potter's ways pursue; 

As potters do with the kiln, so you 


Must never uncover fire.” 


“Sain Bulleh Shah. The Mystic Muse. Trans. Kartar Singh Duggal. 1996. p 201. 
qa ae FT TR FI 

Po | gkoQyW uk! fglhsull 

Po v [Mh rlaxy | &sull 

fiQ | Posi uk cfglhsuhl 

Po feVBkv Ki |: Ksum 

aa ae wi gat WI” 

p dgrsgh lc ve vwalhyx thhogf bl fy, le>nk d bpg 

djdsxhek djuk pig: Aijlrqv i'd dsfy, po djukd fBu ghk 

ghog ig dh xgjhZeaModj tu yskgSfd ‘Kr vib rir 

dh chark mF h g§ 1 qh! ghZ:k nigjhZghk t cfd pibin) ; wh 

gdtdr dhckaie djusowladsfy, I gt g& nfl; kd wy xrk gS 

fd , bk vineh ‘Kr vib rir ds ded th vey Is gkk 

guk;kpwkgqkvmeh g&;g ch le>uheGdy gh bl fy, pg 

ah TSIM BA A asa Z1 (Vinod Shahi. Bulleh Shah: Samay 


aur Path.2012.p 117.) 
®  Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi.1965. p 74. The Sindhi version reads: 


ae Prema fast, drat ale a cfd 

tj tgpsNMhlr jN ipakfdve 

q aft wife fael, fast oR aR aA a 

viosdhrjg <dsgq ug dk <drsD: @ugh ; fn vk usm’. rk Nit 
nh} rsitk dBsidas rq Hh bk oh fd; kdjwthsd Gk vius 
dk &dyk | sdjrk g& ( Motilal Jotwani, ed. Shah Latif ka Kavya, 
trans. Manishakar Dwivedi.1969. p 211.) 
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Hiding one's love for the divine Beloved has dual connotations: it is necessary to 
avoid proclamation and ostentation of one's love for the divine Beloved and this silent 
nurturing of one's love for the divine beloved will fortify and strengthen human love 
just like the potter's unbaked pot gets baked and strengthened in the covered kiln. It is 
also necessary for one familiar with truth and with the true love of God to evade 
scoffers and those who disdain the real meaning of love for God. Here we connect 
with the songs of the saints of India with their emphasis on a quietist, placid aura of 
receptivity of the mystical effusions of the "Siddhas, Pirs, Gods, Naths" and the music 


of the spheres. Guru Nanak's poem “Omkar” deserves citation: 


From listening, 

Siddhas, Pirs, Gods, Naths-- 
The spiritually adept; 

From listening, 

The earth, its white foundation, 
And the sky; 

From listening, 

continents, worlds, hells; 
From listening , 

Death can not approach. 
Nanak says, 

those who hear 


44 
flower forever. 


Here, listening entails patience, forbearance, self-control, receptivity and increased 
sensitivity towards the intuitive and the mystical font of life. Sasui, the earthly lover, 


in Latif's "Sasui: Abri" is admonished thus in stanza 14: 


Kechis are speaking- now Sasui 
You should become an ear; 
The breath that comes from them, 


but silence can distinguish here; 


“John Stratton Hawley and Mark Jurensmeyer. Songs of the Saints of India. 2004. p 79. 
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Sit silently, and only ‘hear’, 


that fire you may acquire.*° 


Sasui is advised to be all ears. Absolute concentration and focused dedication of 
Sasui is required. Silence on the part of the seeker capacitates him to concentrate less 
on speaking and more on listening. It is a step towards self- effacement and 
annihilation of the 'ego' as well as a step towards dispensing off the seeker's identity 
as disparate from the sought. The siddhas, pirs and yogis have attempted union with 
the Supreme Being through diligent evacuation of the mind of worldly thoughts and 
self-centered consciousness. Their hearts have sought union with the divine being 


through openness and receptivity of the divine signs. 


5.6 Symbolism in the poetry of Bulleh Shah and Shah Abdul Latif. 


Human beings have an urge and a tendency to analyse empirical experiences and to 
symbolically articulate them for wider understanding. Clifford Geertz in The 
Interpretation of Cultures, explains the essential semiotic nature of culture; how 
people tend to express their ideas through classification of experiences, and produced 
semiotically, symbols become the collective collaborative psychological property of a 
group of people. This gives rise to culture. Geertz argues that to interpret a culture’s 
web of symbols, scholars must first isolate its elements, specifying the internal 
relationships among those elements and characterize the whole system in some 
general way according to the core symbols around which it is organized, the 
underlying structures of which it is a surface expression, or the ideological principles 
upon which it is based. It was his view that culture is public, just as meaning is, and 
systems of meanings are what produce culture, because they are the collective 


property of a particular people. Wittgenstein noted that we can not understand a 


® — Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi.1965. p 120. The Sindhi version in Devnagri reads: 
d ugFitl df; d fl: d Wge) Fi d W fu] 
aet Sat of, Gy a ary fra 
dm cutk(;usdw yx} lq)Acwer (D; Kd) oscarsg& muds 
(vy Midd) b'Ws'WU vib po hl sghl gst sg mudsik cBdj lq 
risnnZik xtA (nnZl sfny dk jWrk fey rk gbA 
(Motilal Jotwani. Ed. Shah Latif ka Kavya. trans. Manishankar Dwivedi.1969. p 139.) 
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»46 No doubt, an alien culture can be 


culture if “we cannot find our feet with them. 
understood only by overcoming one's insular, centripetal consciousness and adopting 
a centrifugal consciousness. This concept of developing a universal consciousness 
was definitely central to the poetry of the two poets under consideration. Kartar Singh 
Duggal aptly points out in the preface to his English translation of Bulleh Shah, only 
those poets sustained and survived the tide of time that overcame the insularity and 
ethnocentrism of Hindu-Muslim dichotomy and rose above petty schismatic sectarian 
confines. Hence, Sufi poetry was itself, necessarily, an attempt at finding its feet with 
the rest of humanity. Conversely, in the twenty first century, an attempt at finding our 
feet with the Sufi poets of Sindh and Punjab, their culture, discursive modalities, 
philosophical ideas and the symbols deployed for connecting with the rest of 


humanity is a tribute to and eulogy for the humanitarian instinct embedded in these 


poets. It can go a long way in the dissemination and assimilation of Sufi paradigm. 


Dr S. M. Jhangiani aptly cites Dr. Annemarie Schimmel, 


Mystics and poets do not live in a vacuum, but they are 
bound to their environment and have to use symbols ... 
which can be understood by their countrymen and 
contemporaries though these words bear, for the mystic, 


a deeper spiritual significance. *’ 


Hence, Geertz's collective collaborative psychological repertoire of a certain people is 
akin to Annemarie's common set of symbols understood by their countrymen. These 
symbols are interfused with spiritual connotations by saint-poets like Shah Abdul 
Latif and Bulleh Shah. Both the poets find similarity in assuming a non-insular, 
eclectic and all-embracing view of life. Latif adopts his symbols from the world of 
nature, Sindhi folk tales, the teachings of Christ, and Prophet Muhammad, which are 
already inscribed in the common knowledge of the masses, and transpires them with 
mystical connotations. In doing so, Shah strikes a mellifluous chord with his 


interpolators. 


“© Clifford Geertz. The Interpretation of Cultures. 1973. p 13. 
“7 SM. Jhanginani Shah Abdul Latif and his Times. 1989. p 18 
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A.K.Brohi in his introduction to Elsa Kazi's translation of Shah Latif's Risalo remarks: 


Poetry of Latif is fundamentally allegorical in that he 

resorts to the vernacular of visible symbols in order to 

draw man's attention to the world of the invisible.*® 
Brohi draws attention to Latif’s own comment that his verses are "the Ayats or signs" 
which have the tendency to draw the listeners’ attention towards the infinite spring of 
our lives, which he fondly visualizes as the divine Beloved. Symbols, myths and 
folknarratives have a greater efficacy in driving home the otherwise esoteric mystical 
truths about human identity and human existence because they form the well-accepted 
deeply ingrained psychological matrix of a particular group of people. Brohi further 
reminds us of Plato's allegory of the cave and explains how the mind gets enured to 
the habitual, normative and shadowy appearances, incapacitated (being bound hand 


and foot) to see the world of forms which alone are real. 


What Thomas Carlyle says about symbolism seems to be spoken for the mystical 


enunciations of Shah Latif and Bulleh Shah: 


In the Symbol proper, what we can call a Symbol, there 
is ever, more or less distinctly and directly, some 
embodiment and revelation of the Infinite;the Infinite is 
made to blend itself with the Finite, to stand visible, and 
as it were, attainable there. By Symbols, accordingly, is 
man guided and commanded, made happy, made 
wretched: He everywhere finds himself encompassed 
with Symbols, recognized as such or not recognized: the 
Universe is but one vast Symbol of God; nay if thou 
wilt have it, what is man himself but a Symbol of God; 
is not all that he does symbolical?” 


Carlyle, however, discusses symbol as having an intrinsic value and an extrinsic 
value. Quite often a symbol has only extrinsic meaning. Here is Carlyle’s description 


of the role played by the intrinsic meaning of symbolism: 


Another matter it is, however, when symbol has 
intrinsic meaning and is of itself fit that men would 


‘“S  Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi. 1965. p 12. 
® Thomas Carlyle. Sartor Resartus. Web. 11 September, 2018. <http://www.online- 
literature.com/thomas-carlyle/sartor-resartus/24/ > 
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unite around it. Let but the godlike manifest itself to 

sense; let but eternity more or less visibly through the 

time-figure (Zeitbild)...°° 
Obscure as the description seems, it brings us close to a clear understanding of the 
value of symbolism deployed by the Sufi poets under consideration. Carlyle’s 
explanation of ‘zeitbild’or the time-figure applies to Latif as well as Bulleh Shah. It 
refers to the perenniality of those symbols pointing to a transcendent certainty. Under 


the impact of these symbols, 


...men unite there; and worship together before such 

Symbol; and so from day to day, and from age to age, 

superadd to it new divineness.”! 
In Latif's poetry the much desired rain becomes a symbol of the harbinger of divine 
benediction on the soil of Sindh. The world of nature, the human expectation for the 
beneficial rain, the seeker's intense desire for union with God, the farmers at their 
yolk, people feeling joyous at the advent of the rainy season, all merge into a happy 
conglomerate of peace and harmony: a happy union among the world of nature, the 
world of man and the divine realm. One seems to flow into the other. The euphoria 
would culminate into tranquility, quenching the thirst of the human devotee, leading 


to his merger into the divine Beloved. Says Latif’s "Sur Sarang”: 


Season’s orchestra’s in full swing, 


Rain-quails pipe tenderly; 

peasants repair their ploughs, herdsmen 
rejoice with ecstasy-- 

my friend in perfect form..O see 


predicts a downpour great!° ? 


°° Thomas Carlyle. Sartor Resartus. Web. 11 September, 2018. <http://www.online- 


literature.com/thomas-carlyle/sartor-resartus/24/ > 

>! bid. 

*°  Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi. 1965. p 96. 
eqrkh eMy eff: rsd h rok] 
gk; u gj ekg; Kl jgk fk kl ak] 
vi geias: h ol .ktkob d; 
ee vkk gh | Wk xxu ebkjir gh mBk g& elbbeh i {kh rie dh 
frafieree @ Ca BA 2d 21 fear A ca Paet Zi ci ae ak 
| pf gg gAvk efsfexuscjl usd hrSkh dh g& | Jotwani, Motilal, 
ed. Shah Latif ka Kavya. Trans.Manishankar Dwivedi. 1969, p 119.) 
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The rain in its literal as well as figurative sense becomes symptomatic of happiness 
and prosperity and a symbol of redemption from all pain and suffering. With the 
coming of rain, the wait gets over. The rain referred to in "Sur Sarang" is the literal 
rain, a sign of divine benediction on earthly denizens. It is also a figurative rain which 
drenches the inmost self of a true mystic and quenches the inner thirst for proximity 


and union with the divine beloved: 


Though inside all is overcast, 
outside from every cloud is free... 
Lightnings mature within, in 
Love doth reside eternally... 
Their eyes shall never rainless be 


In whom thought of 'Beloved' reigns.”* 


The landscape of Sindh does not get enough rain. Hence, there is immense relevance 
of the scanty rain which showers over the land of Sindh. Literal rain is always 
welcome here; though the figurative rain of divine benediction quenches the longing 
of a soul hankering after the vision of and union with the divine Beloved. This plane 


of interiority is always given greater prominence in Sufi paradigm. 


"Sur Suriraag" takes the vocation of the Sindhi businessman on to the plane of symbolism 


as the means of mystical attainment of the Supreme Being. Admonishes Latif: "Acquire 
54 


you such merchandise/ which time corrupteth not". “" What is ‘such merchandise’: 
Those who with merchandise of truth 
A lasting bargain made; 
"you will get your reward", to them 
These tidings are conveyed 
Those were they whom the powers led 


* — Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi. 1965. p 98. 
vat} >Mg>f} og§ cofi dd: ud] 
0! Klnh fot WA g Gc t utb bl gh) 
oer it oe, af atari a afer 
v Un} ?Wk fh ghZgSv & o"WZgbjgh g& cl} d wZchy ugh of 
tl sie gS(mihdsfy,) fetyhcjl kxMftudhl ku | sy By xh 
@, Sat ate Het ast a aet Hee (Jotwani, Motilal, ed. Shah 


Latif ka Kavya. Trans.Manishankar Dwivedi. 1969. pp 119-120.) 
* — Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi. 1965. p 99. 
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Though mighty ocean's swell.” 
The Sindhi trader is admonished to carry on his vocation "with precious ware of 


ihe “ with "restraint from sin and evil" AG pass the adverse currents with 


m 58 


‘service great 


"Reliance absolute . The reward for such a virtue-laden businessman would be: 


By ‘Perfect Sailor' met were they 


In mid current, as guide!”? 


Nature occupies a prominent place in the employment of symbolism in both Bulleh 
Shah and Shah Latif. Having a deep sense of connection with the world of nature, 
Bulleh Shah, who feels grounded in the agrarian economy of Punjab, uses the symbol 


of the ‘earth’ as epitomizing the grand truths of human existence: 


The earth works miracles. 

Dressed in earth, the earthly rider 
Sits on a horse of earth; 

The earth makes the earth run 

And the earth takes an earthly turn. 
Charging with the weapon of earth, 
He who is more earthly 


Prides on his earthly girth. © 


°° Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi. 1965. p100. 

°° ‘Ibid. p 101 

7 Ibid. p 101. 

8 Ibid. p 100. 

»°  Tbid. p 100. 

Sain Bulleh Shah: The Mystic Muse. Trans. Kartar Singh Duggal. 1996. p 81. 
The Punjabi version in Devnagri script reads: 


eWhdge djthh; k 

eWh t ke Wh 2HOIAl 

eWh nk vol k 

eWh eWh vant | 

eWh nk v Mé X 

eWhdge djthh; KAVheWh umeku y Xxhl 

eWh nsgffw k ft! eWhij} cggh eXhl 

frl eWhgd ik eWhdage djehh : KAY 

feV¥h gh | Ws[ ky djrhgs 

feV¥h ol gh feV¥h 2hilk gS feV¥h ml ij lok g&- 


{ Vinod Shahi. Bulleh Shah: Samay aur Path. 2012. p 181) 
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Earth becomes reminiscent of the need to remember our quintessential connection 
with earth and of the indispensable fact of human mortality. Human being is made out 


of the earth, Earth becomes symbolic of the fabric of human existence. 


Bulleh Shah lays emphasis on right action ‘Karmavada’. In doing so, he uses the 
symbol of the spinning wheel and its break-down. Bulleh Shah stands tall as a potent 
figure belonging to Indian Sufi poets, who re-define and re-establish the road to self- 
realization via a path akin to Indian Vedantic thought and the Natha-yogic path but 
does so by bringing the sublime prescriptions of Vedantic and the Natha yogic 
traditions down to the plane of folk-lore of Punjab. The point can be overtly 


substantiated by Bulleh Shah’s enunciation: 


This courtyard has nine doors, 
the tenth door is hidden. 
A spinning wheel is kept in the courtyard, 


on whose leeside there is a window. °! (Translation mine) 


Bulleh Shah uses the symbol of “Charkha’ to bring forth in the importance of human 
action, ‘karmavada’. Human being desirous of release from worldly fetters practices 
tough rounds of renunciation and meditation. The purpose is to raise the doer above 
his ‘nafs’, worldly pleasures and desires. Working on the charkha with focus and 
diligence would lead a sincere practitioner to the break-down of the charkha itself. 
The symbolism of the Charkha presents a peculiar case of metamorphosis in the 
poet’s conception of the symbol as per the poet’s state of mind and evolution in the 
mystical thought process. Allying the charkha with the cultural more of the Punjab, 
where the girl sews and stiches, embroiders and spins on the charkha, prior to her 


marriage to prepare her dowry, so that she is well prepared to impress the in-laws. 


°! Vinod Shahi. Bulleh Shah: Samay aur Path. 2012. p 88. 
The Punjabi version in Devnagri script reads: 


bl ogM¢nsuwnjok § 
nl olax br j[ Wh 

bl ogMsfop pjl hk jgak 
v gy snsfop rid tA 
e 


vViau dsuBnjok sg§tcfd nl oknjok kx j[ Kx; kg bl v au 
apjl KjgrkgSvBvW ead fl WMéh gf 
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Similarly, the human seeker on the mystical path is supposed to spin the charkha 
diligently with the ethos of sincere ‘karmavada’ or right action. Good deeds become 


analogous to the new brides dowry to her marital home. Implores Bulleh: 


Living with parents is just four days, 
You must not squander in foolish play. 
Waste not time, you must work, 


You'll come to grief if work you shirk. 
Attend to your spinning maid! 


There is a turn of thought when Bulleh Shah remarks: 
Sisters! I am sick of spinning. 
My basket and my seat are left behind. 
Ihave just a bit of cotton in my hand. 
The spinning wheel in front and the seat behind 


The drawing string in my fingers is snapped....°° 


Further Bulleh Shah says that it is good that the spinning wheel has broken. The 


° Sain Bulleh Shah: The Mystic Muse. Trans. Kartar Singh Duggal.1996. p171. The Punjabi version 
in Devnagri reads: 


1 gfaat SAR ATE Y, 
rwoj[ run uk i WZ, | 
dhdjl be nk |; h ugh 
mVB t x ?igk¢e kh ughk (Shahi. p 175.) 
Ibid. p111. The Punjabi version in Devnagri reads: 
Sor Fo aradt aaet gl YHA 
i ya fi PNSfi No WNejfg x; f] 
gRFk foPp jfg x; ht Y¥h] 
v Sp WK fi PNsi hy MK 
essghthar Un r: VPA 
don A aadt wach sect 
nk tol vi adhd jul 
ft! ip d VolbZe¥Bh? 
cgu! cfd rh & dbrh Fd x; tA 
tolgjoksnk &ntg dwcuW | easd: kink ftl scul&culrs 
essgik VW x, A ( Vinod Shahi. Bulleh Shah: Samay aur Path. 2012. 
p 191.) 
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splintering of the ‘charkha’ is symbolic of the release from worldly anxieties, 


dilemmas, doubts and strivings. 


Good my wheel broke, 


Now my life has become tussle-free. os (Translation mine) 


The charkha of human striving does not break in the case of an ordinary human being or 
an amateur seeker after the divine Beloved. It happens to a Sufi or a Heer after harsh 
strivings to attain the Beloved. In Bulleh Shah’s hands, Charkha becomes an instrument 
of human activity, where he is the doer, the actor and human ‘karma’ is predominant. The 
human seeker learns to progress from world-weary activities and “the fever and the 
fret”of John Keats’ “Ode to a Nightingale”® to renunciation of worldly desires and 
striving for remembrance and union with God. But he remains entangled in these 
strivings till the time the Charkha or the circle of human action and human illusion that he 


is the doer, breaks down. Bulleh Shah’s kafi “jaat ishaq di kaudn” explains the point: 


I know not what sort of love is mine. 

I know not what sort of love is mine. 

I can neither rest nor do my work, 

My sleep is lost in counting chimes. 
Here, Bulleh Shah expresses the acme of Sufi realization. Wallowing deep in the 
‘ishaq’ of the supreme Beloved, the human lover expresses the redundancy of fretful 
human activity like spinning and weaving. Further, there is no need of going to the 
forest since the non-dualistic (‘advaitic’) state makes the Beloved one with the human 


lover. The illusion of human being as the doer and the actor breaks down in the 


* Vinod Shahi. Bulleh Shah: Samay aur Path. 2012. p 191. The Punjabi version in Devnagri reads: 


pak gk epk pj[ ik V¥¥k 

efh ft a vt oN WYK 

v PNK ga k esk pj{ k VW x; K eh ft axhd "Vel sNW x; A ghl dsris 
essml pk d bid MtyW & ftldhotg Isegh ftaxh; arc ghB 


®° John Keats. “Ode to a Nightingale”. Web. 15 Feb 2019. <www.poetry fondation.org/poems> 


°° Bulleh Shah. The Mystic Muse. Trans. Kartar Singh Duggal.1996. p 253. 
cHykdhtkW th b'M nhd KA 
a Ye a ae Tas, FS aT St 
cHy kD: kt ws bid dht Mr d W&l hg§ 
U ogkal gk yxusdbdW ghuddusdkt al A oghrt muk vi | Wk Hh NWthkkg& (Vinod 
Shahi. Bulleh Shah: Samay aur Path. Haryana: Aadhar Prakashan, 2012. p 120) 
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condition of realization of non-dualism and persistent proximity with the divine 
Beloved. Love does not have a caste. Wallowing in the ocean of love with the divine 
Being, the sewing needle, the spinning and the weaving and even the acts of sleeping 
and waking, and all the fretful seeking after a far-fetched reality lose significance.The 
snapping of the ‘charkha’ finds a parallel in the snapping of the unbaked earthen pot 
in “Sur Sohini” of Shah Abdul Latif’s Risalo. Once the external search with material 
support comes to a halt and the limitation of the material literal act of weaving is 
realized, the tenth door of Bulleh Shah opens to a new consciousness through an 
introspective turn, shorn of worldly succour and support. At this moment, the seeker 
looks inside to search for the path leading to the Beloved. Indubitably, there is a new 
discovery. He finds a tenth secret door and a window opens to union with the divine 


Beloved. Vinod Shahi comments: 


Bulleh Shah's speciality is that he brings his 
fundamental contemplative-meditative modality so 
close to human sensibility that it is not difficult to 
understand it." (Translation mine) 


This is the method followed by Indian Sufi poets like Bulleh Shah as well as Shah 
Abdul Latif. They bring forth a spontaneous amalgamation of Indian mystical 


philosophy and Sufi thought on the native Indian Soil of Punjab and Sindh: 


They nourish the possibility of emancipation like a sapling on the land of 
Bharat and then invite others to nestle themselves in this plant, nurtured 
and nourished with love: the pirs of central Asia and the yusuf- zuleikhas 
therefrom. Camouflaging the hope of sublime cultural transformation of 
entire Asia, this tree of ultimate coalescence will never die- being the result 
of efforts of these Indian Sufis. * (Translation mine) 


°7 Bulleh Shah. The Mystic Muse. Trans. Kartar Singh Duggal.1996. p 88. 
chys' Wg dh [Mlsr ;ge@bl ch ea kh gSfd osbl elyd 
foaudeuu of fodk of dy Wd Fav og! bi 'IZI sbruk v Meh 
CuK y sSgSfd mlyal e>usead WZd fBulbZeg! W ughagb tA 


8 Vinod Shahi. Bulleh Shah: Samay aur Path. 2012. p 89-90. 
osefPr dhl HkouWw ed bHWr dhtem eajsx:s,d iMsdh 


rig | hersgév ih fig ml iseamrjd} ?Wbyk cuk yasog fy, 
aa aa 1a eas fee thie oat ook at 
qanl-werarat FT BR Ura He Ae aieHfre wo oH afer 
dh mead b[ i) eafNiks:g eghelb; dkibltd Hh ejxk ughd 
bu egh HWrh | W#Qedhcg i; adh mt gesdhotg IA 
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Break down of dichotomies is central to an understanding of the mystical frame-work of 
both Shah Abdul Latif and Bulleh Shah. Bulleh shah and Shah Abdul Latif belong to that 
cadre of Sufis who out-grow and out-do all categorization or classification vis-a-vis their 


thoughts and their poetic idioms. Bulleh Shah says in his famour kafi “mai baikaid”: 


I am emancipated, emancipated I am. 
I am emancipated, emancipated I am. 
I am neither a patient nor a physician. 
Neither a believer nor a non-believer. 
I am no prisoner of being born a Syed. 
All the forteen heavens are my territory. 
I am a slave of none. 

A liberated creature, 

I am above good and evil. 

Why ask for Bulleh’s caste? 

No mortal, he was not even born. 


I am emancipated, emancipated I am. 


® — Sain Bulleh Shah: The Mystic Muse. Trans. Kartar Singh Duggal. 1996. p 159. The Punjai version 
in Devnagri reads: 


e§c &d 6] e8c&d 6] 
uk jh uk o6A 
ukeSeleu uk edd k Q] 
ukeWy kuk | 6A 

0 Mgtarcd tal 6 vl WK 


fd rsu glelad 4 
[Mck eat k v1 RMA 
Uk ' Welk uk, 6A 

chy kl ganht ke ius 
i Gk d jsui BA 


essfy, d WZd & ughh 

wife Fa Wi S, a ae 

u eSeKeu gwukdkQ 

u eBe¥y kgwu | Sn 

pbkvk ew rd 1h d bfud yrk gw 

d gad 8 ughag& (Vinod Shahi. Bulleh Shah: Samay aur Path. 2012. 
p 119) 
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Ian Almond's book, The Deconstructive Turn: A Comparative Study of Derrida and Ibn 
Arabi, is an interesting reading which brings forth the need and significance of casting a 
fresh glance at Sufi thought and Sufi poetry. In the contemporary modernist and the so- 
called post-modernist Derridean view, we find interesting points of comparison between 
Sufi paradigm and the deconstructive modality. In the introduction to the book, Ian 
Almond presents an emancipatory project as common to both Derrida and Ibn Arabi. 
Further, there is an unearthing of the similarity between Derrida and Sufi thought in that 
both seem to dismantle all assumptions and all accepted givens. Both work by thwarting 
established and complacent patterns of deciphering meanings in an attempt to arrive at the 
actual, the quintessential, the real meaning of a text or the answer to a quest. Similarity 
also lies in resisting restrictive, limited, reductive interpretations and possibilities and 
rather opening up the vast possibilities of meanings and entering the realm of infinity. Sufi 
dismantling of human identity assigned to him by convention finds a parallel in Derridean 
dissolution of all givens and all fixities in unearthing the meaning of a text. Hence, the age- 
old, time-honored Sufi thought finds an affirmative parallel in the twentieth century 
Derridean philosophy. In the fourth section called “Mystery Tasting and Abyssality”, Ian 


Almond comments: 


As Derrida might say: the secret of the self is that there 
is no self. Until we are enlightened we are rooted in 
something we remain fundamentally ignorant of. How 
far this Sufi dismantling of selfhood is comparable to 
the deconstructive laying bare of the autos is a difficult 
question. Derrida certainly does not reveal the 
groundlessness of identities in order to have them re- 
incorporated into something bigger transcendental 
presence; on the other hand neither does Ibn ‘Arabi.”° 


Ian Almond remarks that when Ibn Arabi talks of dissolution of the self into a larger 
Reality, the “Real is not an entity in any onto-theological sense”. This is because the 


so called ‘Real’ with a capital ‘R’ is not a well-defined “corpus”: 


It is a formless, nameless, faceless force, moving 


through the universe constantly renewing it.’ 


7 Tan Almond. The Deconstructive Turn: A Comparative Study of Derrida and Ibn Arabi. p 103. 


7 Tbid.p 103. 
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What Ian Almond talks about Ibn Arabi may well vouch for Bulleh Shah and Shah 
Latif. On the path to the attainment of the divine Beloved, two things happen: 
relinquishing all worldly and convention-bound parameters of understanding the 
relation between the self and the universe; gradual attainment of identification 
between the perceiver and the perceived, the seeker and the sought as well as 
abrogation of the intermittent gap between the two and a final nullification of all 


dichotomies and oppositions to merge into the unity of Being. Ian Almond remarks: 


Learning the secret means discovering that one no 
longer has to do anything, because all notions of 
obligation are based on a relationship to the Other. 
‘Tasting’? the mystery means becoming the mystery— 
the mystery of God, becoming as formless, faceless and 


attributeless as God himself.’ 


Ian Almond further quotes Ibn Arabi’s favourite citation from Abu Yazid al-Bastami: 


It was said to Abu Yazid, How are you this morning?’ 
he replied: ‘I have no morning no evening; morning and 


evening belong to him who becomes limited by 


attributes (Sifa), and I have no attributes.’ ”° 


Almond cites a parallel observation from Ibn Arabi. On reaching the ‘station of light’, 


Arabi said: 


I no longer had back or front, and with this vision I no 
longer made any distinction between different 


directions, I was like a sphere. 


Stumbling upon the secret in Ibn Arabi’s modal is about understanding the utter 
arbitrariness of the self as distinct and disjunct from the rest of the world. The 
mystical secret leads to the dissolution of the difference between the self and the 
other, undermining the binary oppositions like East and West, right and wrong, good 


and bad. Bulleh Shah undercuts the dichotomy between good and bad, hence: 


® Tan Almond. The Deconstructive Turn: A Comparative Study of Derrida and Ibn Arabi .p 104 


®  Tbid.p 104 
™ Tid. p 104. 
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The love of Bulleh’s Beloved is exceptional 


He offers salvation even to the non-virtuous. ”° (Translation mine.) 
And says Latif, in a parallel enunciation, in Sur “Barvo Sindhi”: 


My loved ones, all my blemishes ... 
Weaknesses came to know; 


They never did reproach me..nay, 


Nor did they anger show...”° 


Sufi poetry does not attest to worldly discourses and the binary opposites which 
govern quotidian human existence. In an attempt to make palpable the divine realm, 
Sufi poets deconstruct the normative materialistic thought processes and replace them 


with fresh modes of thinking and new standards of morality. 
Shah Abdul Latif deconstructs the binaries in the Risalo, hence: 


What feast is for the vulgar, know 
Sweet hunger that for yogi is; 
They love to keep the fast and go 


77 
Ne’er near where feasts they see. 


Fasting and feasting are no more binary opposites of each other. It is a matter of 
perspective and point of view. What is hunger for the layman is a cherished state, 


equivalent to feasting, for a yogi. 


5.7 Strong Women Protagonists 


In Shah Latif’s and Bulleh Shah’s worldview, the earthly lover protagonists are 
strong- willed women. They exhibit unflinching courage and indomitable spirit in the 


face of insuperable circumstances. Dr Kiranjeet Sethi in an article, “The Space of 


® Vinod Shahi. Bulleh Shah: Samay aur Path. 2012. p 170. The Punjabi version reads: 
cUy kl gqnhibr vu kt 
rhsv mggkhsum 
cWykds'kg (fizre) dkip fujy k 9S 
D; id og voxgkksd GHh rkhrk gf 
7° Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi.1965. p 158. 
" Tid. p75. 
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Woman in Sufi Poetry,””® 


explains how the expression of love of human being for the 
divine Beloved has undergone a process of evolution across space and time. She explains 
how Arabic Sufi poets like Ibn Arabi (1165-1240 AD) and Persian Sufi poets like Rumi (d. 
1272), envision the divine Being as a woman and the human lover is a male. She cites 
Arabi’s “Oh her beauty- the tender maid” and “wild is she- none can make her his friend”. 
These poets present the image of the divine feminine as the acme of human contemplation. 
This positioning of woman as the object of divine contemplation was a bold step, keeping 
in mind the strict Islamic patriarchy which did not stop short of presenting woman as the 
devil itself.” Dr Sethi further traces the development in the mystical sentiment from the 
feminine images of the divine Godhead to Rumi’s reverence of woman as “the radiance of 
God” and as “the creator” to Amir Khurau’s celebration of the feminine divine in his 
poems “Nami Danam” and “ Khabram Raseed Imshab”. The status of the feminine figure 
is further traced to the Punjabi Sufi poets who invented a novel idiom of expression of love 
between the human and the divine realm, with the female seeker hankering for the divine 
Beloved, the female devote dedicated towards a male lord. Dr Sethi posits two particular 
reasons as responsible for this change: (i) the feudal agrarian economy of Punjab, (ii) the 
spread of devotional Bhakti poetry. The female human lover belongs to a lower rung, in a 
posture of supplication and submission to the divine male Beloved. However, this 
framework stops short of being restricted to a chauvinistic male centred patriarchal mold. 
Instead, there is a concomitant centrality given to the earthly female seeker of the divine 
Beloved. This articulate female subjectivity, her vehemence, immediacy and efficacy of 
expression in her choice of poetic idiom of love and mystical sentiment makes her the 
female protagonist of the Sufi poets like Bulleh Shah and Shah Latif. Further, it is 
significant that in the Sufi idiom, the divine Beloved is neither apathetic nor nonchalant 
towards the earthly lover. Instead he reciprocates with equal love and mystical passion, so 
much so that Indian Sufism, as evinced in the poetry, for instance, of Bulleh Shah and 
Latif, evinces mutual inclination and desire for union between the human devotee and the 


divine Beloved: 


8 Kiranjeet Sethi. “The Space of Woman in Sufi Poetry.” Sufism: The Road to Self-Realization. 


2018. pp 120-128. 
P Tbids py 122. 
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When a devotee seeks me devoutly, I also reciprocate 
his love and become his ear by which he hears, his eye 
by which he sees, his hands by which he works and his 
feet by which he walks.*” 


The female lover of the divine Beloved goes to the extent of saying: 


Remembering Ranjha day and night 
I’ve become Ranjha myself. 

Call me Dhido Ranjha, 

No more I be addressed as Heer. 


Tam in Ranjha and Ranjha is in me.* 


Significantly, the entire Sufi philosophy finds a clear enunciation in the voice or the action 
of the female protagonist, the human lover seeking after the divine Beloved, caste in the 
frame of Sahar, or Ranjha, or Chanesar or Rano. She is the subject, the doer and the 


speaker. She is the point of articulation of the saint-poet’s Sufi philosophy. 


Latif’s Leela of sur “Leela Chanesar” emerges as the vanquisher of worldly 
materialism and overcoming her strong attraction towards charismatic jewels, gains 
mystical sanctification in a moment of death in the arms of her Beloved Chanesar. 
The point is about abdication of worldly ties. The voice of divine Beloved is heard 


once worldly connections are renounced: 


Neither she wears bangles nor a necklace. She doesnot 


bedeck herself superficially. The lord accepts her in her 


80 Masood Ali Khan and S. Ram, ed. Encyclopaedia of Sufism. Vol 1. 2003. p 28. 
*! Bulleh Shah. The Mystic Muse. Trans. Kartar Singh Duggal.1996. p 53. 
The Punjabi version in Devnagri script reads: 
jlek jlekd joh uh e§ 
vt Sj lek ghoB 
wel at Ay etal wen, 
gti uk v K Kod WB 


jek jek d jrh ghZ 

e8[ Iq jek gx; h gw 

egsvc | mbjlesdsue IscqWb 

d Zgt u d g& (Vinod Shahi. Bulleh Shah: Samay aur Path. 2012. p 165.) 
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simplicity. *° (Translation mine) 


Latif’s female protagonist is fearless and undaunted by overweening circumstances. 
Not dissuaded by the strong current of the river or the steep mountaneous terrains, she 


is out to meet her Beloved. Says Latif in his Risalo: 


Sasui reduces herself to a nought to attain the beloved. 
But the truth is that not only the thirst seek water, water 
also seeks the thirsty. " (Translation mine.) 


In the process she may have to incur death, but her beloved, be it Punhun or Sahar, 
also chooses to undergo death of the physical self to unite with the human seeker on a 
mystical plane. The idea is very much in consonance with the Indian vedantic thought 


where the devotee and the deity both feel gravitated towards each other. 


Further, the women protgonists of Sufi poets like Shah Latif and Bulleh Shah are 
not always perfect women, immune to erroneous conduct. Grounded in the folk-lore of 
Sindh, these women are humanized by the saint-poets. Nuri, in the folk-narrative of Nuri- 
Jam Tamachi may be the perfect women, the epitome of simplicity, inner beatitude, 
humility and perfection, but Latif’s Leela and Moomal are ridden with human flaws. In the 
folk-narrative of Moomal-Rano, Moomal undergoes inner transformation. Latif makes her 
heroine transmogrified from a human being caught up in worldly desires and the repertoire 


of material existence to one who arrives at a stage of non-distinction between body and 


*° Motilal Jotwani. ed. Shah Latif ka Kavya. Trans. Manishankar Dwivedi. 1969. p 213 
The Sindhi version in Devnagri script reads: 
Ud bgbcig Mth chu dhxfl gq Ke] 
ay dif, a get, 4 dime sala, 
ry Kg d Magi ale} : [ WoZjb fxMa 
1 ae del FY wet ak a ae Tea A et (say) a a AM 
Fant at, a gm at fea om stifae wo a we A dt ated 
fd; 
88 Motilal Jotwani. ed. Shah Latif ka Kavya. Trans. Manishankar Dwivedi. 1969. pp 125-126. 
val] fart sa, wet seat sha” 
I} hZ) Ku dsfy, Hy s' Wh d Glohd KA ft udsv aj I; K€ jgrhgs 
mud sfy, i Wh Hh fiiklr ghjork g&l Posv Ki ld ad sfy, egcw 
Hh y ly Mfr jork gf 
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mind. In a moment of inner revelation, she arrives at the realization of unity of all things. 
She stops seeing Rano as a separate distinct identity whom she desires. Instead she realizes 


the presence of Rano inside herself: 


Where should I drive the camel? 
All around is glory; 


Kaak’s palace is within me!** 


Latif makes his heroines the agent of inner-realization and revelation through an act of 
introspection. They become the epitomes and the spokespersons of Latif’s mystical 
framework. Leela succumbs to worldly enticements and foregoes her beloved 
Chanesar in lieu of a sparling necklace. Realizing the futility of material possessions 
and her foolishness in falling into the trap of worldly blandishments, Leela has the 
courage and the probity of setting right what has gone amiss. Her profound repentance 
and steadfastness towards her beloved Chanesar transforms Chanesar’s heart. He 
accepts her again. Leela however dies a serene death in the arms of her Beloved 
Chanesar. Her headstrong desire to win back her beloved makes the moment of union 
larger than the fact of her death. In this sublime moment, Chanesar himself is so 
overwhelmed with emotion and grief, that he follows Leela and dies along with her. 
Similar moment of spiritual ascesis is attained by the sublime love of Sasui-Punhu. 
Sasui’s giving herself up to death, in a moment of intense longing and suffering for 
her beloved Punhu, makes Punhu reciprocate her love by relinquishing his own life 
and, hence, gaining mystical union with Sasui. Bulleh Shah, too, envisions the divine 
Beloved as the Rajha figure. The human lover, in the garb of Heer is presented as a 
courageous figure undaunted by unfavourable circumstances. She rebukes, cajoles, 
appreciates, at times argues with her Beloved Ranjha, with the firm belief, “I am 
Ranjha, Ranjha is in me.” It is the pristine love of Latif’s women protagonists and 
their single-minded devotion towards the divine Beloved which makes the divine 


Beloved not just reciprocate their call, but also to blend and merge with them. 


** Motilal Jotwani. Introduction. Shah Abdul Latif: Seeking the Beloved. Trans. Anju Makhija and 
Hari Dilgir. 2012. N.Pag. 
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5.8 The influence of yogis on both Shah Latif and Bulleh Shah. 


In Bulleh Shah’s kafi, “O fakirs! let us go to the fair / The call of the Arif beckons us.” 


(Translation mine), Bulleh Shah invites humanity to visit the fair (‘mele’), where we 
encounter all kinds of people. Village fairs in India have been a site of a fine amalgam 
of entertainment, music, dance and colourful dresses; a place meant for coming out of 
daily quotidian rounds of restrictions and confinements. Bulleh Shah invests this place 
of folk entertainment with emancipatory possibility of listening to the music of the 
‘arif’ (gnostic). Here, the poet sees a possibility of stepping up from the visible and 
mundane existence to the invisible and the hidden truth. There is a call of the music of 
the ‘arif? from the fair. The ‘anahad’ music of the ‘arif’ will un-do the ochre colour of 
the saint. The cosmic music of the ‘anhad naad’ will divest human being of inner and 


external conflict and apprehension. 


Bulleh deplores the superficies glazed upon false appearances of swindlers in the garb 


of 'yogis'. Says Bulleh: 


The ochre colour of the yogi being his own need. 


Cotton has only one colour.*° 


There are references to the historical interaction of Sufi saints and yogis in India. Dr 
T.R.Shangri in his introduction to Kamil Darvesh Shah Latif, refers to Latif's intense 


desire to spend time in forests in solitary hermetic manner away from the comforts 


*° Motilal Jotwani. ed. Shah Latif ka Kavya. Trans. Manishankar Dwivedi. 1969. p 118. The Sindhi 


version reads: 
iG Whey spfy, | 
(iQdkl gkok kjs 
ugn ‘Kn | gkscggahl 
th HK I: kt Rj? 
Kil Qdk ck kl ghZnsjgk gh; g idk gh 
«iQ Hh mdsegseapyAogam cksdscggahvulgr uln 
disl qdj lt hja dh oS HK mrj x; h gf 
86 Sain Bulleh Shah: The Mystic Muse. Trans. Kartar Singh Duggal. 1996. p 197 The Sindhi version 


reads: 
bDd Isja di WZnkA 


dik dk,d ghja 98 (Vinod Shahi. Bulleh Shah: Samay aur 
Path.2012. p 121.) 


ad 
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and discourses of commonplace life. At the age of sixteen, he relinquished domestic 
life and joined a group of yogis. Latif, like Bulleh Shah, was averse to attesting a 
staunch Muslim identity for himself and along with the yogis visited the Kali mandir 
situated at the present day city of Hyderabad in Pakistan and the holy abode of 
Hinglaj, situated in Baluchistan, the temple of goddess Hingula, Lord Shiva's divine 


consort in Hindu mythology. Shangri writes: 


Latif was greatly influenced by the yogis during his 
itinerary with them. Shah Sahib was born in a Muslim 
family and he visited many Hindu pilgrimages along with 
the yogis. Latif's sensibility was never reductive; yogis 
further expanded his vision. Under the influence of the 
Yogis, Latif immensely respected and paid homage to other 


religions and their places of worship. HM (Translation mine) 


Latif describes the characteristics of the yogis in crisp and clear terms in "Sur 


Ramkali" yogis embrace worldly renunciation with gaiety: 


O nothing with themselves they take, 
with self they parted company- 
And those in whom such traits I see, 


"T can not live without them"!®® 


87 JR. Puri and T.R.Shangri. Sain Bulleh Shah.1985. p 27. 
The Hindi version reads: 

V KX; fed sl Rk fd, x, yasHe.k dX ott ‘kg yrh@dst tu 
vH foau ij xgjki bho i MA ' Hg | Mgc dktle ehyew ifjok ea 
gy k Fv i mUylas; Mx; lad sl Wk fgag lad sv ud rtFWFMuled h ; kk 
GMvkdh fopk/ Kkigy shh! dh ughaFe] ; Kx: dsl Fk jgusls 
bleavi vfld fo'Wyrk vk xbh vius; Kx; dk osk/ Wk djds 
mud sl Fk bd VBsjgusv ® [ Musitusead BZl dlp u fd; Mvk nwjs 
gal sik Sah Ysa ar St Sa aed AI 

88 Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi. 1965. p 70. 
udh[ ku ikkl @udbl ky ik 


atest wit agar, wre a fast of 2 
U fdl hd wi ik y ssghv 6 u Lo; ad Wghl Kk j[hsg& ,Ssftuds 


aan & (tet farat usar @), F saa fart + ett | Motilal 
Jotwani, ed. Shah Latif ka Kavya. Trans. Manishankar Dwivedi. 
1969. p 204.) 
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Latif finds the world-view of the yogis entrancing, irresistibly beckoning him to join 
them. Writes Shangri regarding the central idea of the charisma that the yogis held for 


Latif as expressed in "Sur Ramkali": 


My encounter with the yogi has made me alive once 
again. Itis arebirth. My soul is free of all pain. Yogi 
has shown the way to a blind and ignorant person. My 
proximity with the yogi's quintessential pure springs 
made my heart blossom like a lotus. I wish to remain 
lost eternally in the meditative reminiscence of the yogi. 
It is deplorable that the yogis have left me behind. 
These yogis are dacoits, they have usurped my heart. 
They have hypnotized me by sounding the 'singi'. These 
yogis are rogues. They have pillaged my heart. These 
yogis roam without food and clothes. I have received 
heavenly bliss from them.* (Translation mine) 


Latif's point is about the imperative and inescapable appeal of the honesty and 
integrity, simplicity and impeccability, and intense sincerity of the yogis. Both Latif 
and Bulleh Shah evince a deep impression of the immaculate and the mesmerising 


aura of the yogis of their times. 


5.9 Emphasis on right action 
A firm believer in 'karma-yoga’, Latif says: 


Bestowal is not due to caste, 


Whoever works obtains.” 


J.R. Puri and T.R.Shangri. Sain Bulleh Shah. 1985. p 29. 
aa art 4 fae a wa 21 8 fee a fer a va gl as aa A 
fey kghesh: g dk nhk nw gx: k gSv 6 esh: guhd eh i ph gx bZg8 
ceveeeenee tc e6S ;Wh ds okrfod Lo: i dk nmk fd: K rb ek 
aaa Vi ye dz oT, fact wa A aed zs fH A fee S art a 
Gia Us at ¢ AN A Sa IST IO HS SG a az 
fd ;WheasvdgkNMlej pysx, g&:sduids: wh Mid wo§ blylas 
viuh xgMa I sesk fry yW fy; kg8;s: hu [hij ea btu jf sg 
vb u ghd i Msi gursg&egsbul sgh: ght tou fey k gf 

°° Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi. 1965. P 168. 

The Sindhi text in Devnagri script reads: 


ofa a sme sift 4, ot ag at ae 
ifrHak t Kr i} fuH ughg&t wifj} ehgdoghibr djrk g& 
(Motilal Jotwani. ed ., Shah Latif ka Kavya, trans. Manishankar Dwivedi.1969.p 224) 
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"Sur Kapaitie" presents the sincere spinner as truly deserving divine acclaim: 


She ne'er breaks thread, nor for rest pines 


Who has realized the truth.”! 


The essential pre-requisite for hard work and right action is lack of pride in the doer's 


subjectivity: 


Toil on and feel not proud, or else 

Your lord offended be-- 

The wheel turn... 

Round your neck hang scarf of sweet humility...” 
Bulleh Shah says: 

We must proceed. 

Watch the play and leave. 

What a performance it was 

At my Master’s court! 


The world came to see.” 


Earthly life is a brief sojourn. As Jaques remarks in Shakespeare’s As You Like It: 


91 


92 


93 


Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif: Trans. Elsa Kazi. 1965. 168. 


Ibid. p 169. 


thd rh rad rh giv gfM fcgk Mt] 

dilorn | Hid Kl d rst 6k kt 

thet fu t ki) rfu gFkai gh u NMhA 

tc rd de IdBdb yWsg cpkchhle>Wdkusowhg} ,d ghdbkrsgh 
HK GK xm ftlussg th fy;k gSmlus gk |siwh u NW ( Motilal 
Jotwani. ed. Shah Latif ka Kavya. Trans. Manishankar 
Dwivedi.1969. p 221.) 


Ye Vat ot ated, TGR A from, 

viok av VZt | ig u | ohh] 

fyd kh By rh @p,] d b&; bd rho] 

tselid eWhi)] ri eXgqegmksmfut 

mud k gh | wliQ gSt hv Wj&ghkv th) dirh g&ftllsp[@dh 
vot +'ok rd lq u ikA yrh@ dars gh Nik j] podsl§ 
aad ee rad 21 ae afer at aac A fea wea, al ot ta 
dk eW; egxk gh jggM (Motilal Jotwani. ed. Shah Latif ka 
Kavya. Trans. Manishankar Dwivedi.1969. p 222) 


Sain Bulleh Shah: The Mystic Muse. Trans. Kartar Singh Duggal.1996. p 189. 
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All the world’s a stage, 
And all men and women merely players; 


They have their exits and their entrances..." 


But, the real performance is yet to come, at the master director’s court. There is an 
emphasis on right action because we shall all be answerable to the divine Being at the 


5 
“Master’s court”. ” 


5.10 Advaitwada of Bulleh Shah and Shah Abdul Latif 


As per the samkhya yoga, cosmology displays the existence of individuals as isolated 
personalities. The individual soul is a result of the split of the cosmic ‘ahamkara’ as 


depicted in diagram 2. 


The objective world 
of Preception 


Ahamkara of creation 
manifested itself 
into 


The Subjective world of 
individual 
Consciousness 


at the time Ps 
es : Ore | 


Diagram 2 


The union of the ‘jiva’ with the cosmic consciousness is through the recognition and 
isolation of the soul and realization of an eternal mode of being outside of time and space. 
After the recognition and isolation of the soul, the next step is the destruction of the 
particular, the individual consciousness and restoration to the cosmic consciousness, 
which is the originator of the particular, individual consciousness. Diagram 3 presents a 
parallel journey from the subjective individuality of the seeker to the cosmic 
consciousness; call it the cosmic Ahamkara of the Indian mysticism or the cosmic 
consciousness of the divine Beloved in Sufi parlance. The Sufi concept of ‘fana’ has a 


parallel concept of ‘nirvana’ and ‘moksha’ in Indian mysticism. 


**  Willium Shakespeare. As You Like It. Web. 30 March 2019. <www.poetryfoundation.org/poems> 


*° Sain Bulleh Shah: The Mystic Muse. Trans. Kartar Singh Duggal.1996. p 189. 
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The objective 


world of 
perception 
Cosmic . a 
Consciousness 
The Subjective 
_-: 


Indian mysticism: Effacement of DT in ON 

the subjectivity/individuality of the form of the ‘jiva’, 

seeker and merger into the cosmic the beholder, the 
Ahamkara perceiver 


Sufi mysticism: Annihilation of the 
self and restoration to the original 
condition of eternity 


Diagram 3 


The state of ‘Fana’ or self-annihilation is attained through the destruction of all desires 
(‘nafs’). Shorn of desires and cravings, human being gets rid of pain, sorrow, anxiety as 
well as happiness which are a concomitant of those desires. Consequent upon the state of 
‘fana’ or self-effacement, the ardent and undistracted seeker attains the state of absolute 
unison with divine being. The following verses from Mundaka Upanishad substantiate the 


Indian mystical concepts parallel to Sufi concepts of “fana’ and ‘baqa’: 


As the flowing rivers in the ocean 

Disappear, quitting name and form. 

So the knower, being liberated from name and form, 
Goes unto the Heavenly Person, higher than the high.”° 


He becomes merged in the Supreme imperishable soul.” 


The divine Being is understood in Sufi paradigm as having a dual aspect: ‘Huwiyyat’ 
(He-ness) and ‘Aniyyat ‘(I-ness). “‘He-ness’ refers to the ‘Hu’ of the dhikr, to the 
hidden Oneness with no fetters of individuation, to be lost in the hidden One-ness”® . 
‘Aniyyat’ or I-ness is that aspect of the Supreme where “the divine unity points to 
itself’ through the universe.” These two modalities converge into a third stage, 
denominated as ‘wahidiyyat’, or the unity in plurality. Having reached the plane of 
multiplicity, the divine Being preserves unity in plurality. 

°° Masood Ali Khan and S. Ram, eds. Encyclopaedia of Sufism.Vol 2. 2003. p 149. 

7 Tbid.p 150. 


8 Ibid. p 59. 
” Tid. p 59. 
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Masood Ali Khan and S.Ram draw an apt parallel of this stage with the neo-Platonic 


system: 
“The All-Soul includes and is All-the-Souls”!” 


Here, the implication is not that of close approximation but that of identity between 
the souls and the All-soul. The concept is qualified by a citation from Jami: 


All degrees and hierarchies are but details of the Unity; 


the many are identical in essence with the One.’ 


The ‘many’ are understood as not just an extension and manifestation of the ‘One’ but as 
quintessentially identical with the Divine Being. Conversely, the ‘real’-ization of this stage 
at the human end makes up for the evanescence of all dichotomies, schisms and dilemmas. 
This stage is where seminal Sufi poets like Bulleh Shah and Shah Abdul Latif want 
humanity to arrive at. It is, no doubt, in this stage that the venerated early Sufi, Mansur al 
Hallaj, proclaimed ‘anal Haq’, “I am Truth’. This is the stage where the two aspects of the 
divine Being ‘Huwiyyat’ and ‘Aniyyat’ collude into a single unity. Masood Ali Khan and S. 


Ram conclude this explanation with a beautifully lucid citation from Gulshan-i-Raz: 


‘Everyone not harbouring doubt knows that there is 
only one single existence. But there is no duality for 
Truth—in that there is no ‘I’, no ‘we’ and no ‘Thou’. I, 
we, Thou and he are all one thing. There is no 


distinction at all in Oneness’! 


Shah Latif, in his Risalo, expresses his belief in the 'many' being circumscribed by the 


supreme unifying force, hence: 


From One, many to being came; 
‘many’ but Oneness is; 


Don't get confounded, Reality 


'00 Masood Ali Khan and S. Ram, eds. Encyclopaedia of Sufism.Vol 2. 2003. p 59. 
'0 Tbid.p 59. 
'  Tbid.p 59 
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Is 'One’, this truth don't miss-- 
Commotion's vast display -- all this 


- 103 
I vow, of loved-One is. 


'Commotion' and its ‘vast display’, in its multi-faceted and myriad forms, are the 


extension of the lord:"Reality is 'One'". 


Jalaludin Rumi advocates annihilation of the distinction between “this and 


that” and to free oneself from the “tyranny” of dualism: 


O Heart! Until, in the prison of deception, 
You can see the difference between This and That, 


For an instant detach from this Well of Tyranny; stand 


Outside.!™ 


Latif expresses his belief in annihilation of all dualism. In “Sur Yaman Kalyan”, Latif 


defines non-dualism as the essential characteristic of a Sufi: 


Just as the breath traverses through each and every vein 
of human body. So does the Sufi takes a universal 
itinerary. As a non-dualist, he resides inside every heart. 
If expressed in words, this is blasphemy and irreverence 


of the omnipresence of the Lord. “° ( Translation mine) 


'3 Masood Ali Khan and S. Ram, eds. Encyclopaedia of Sufism. Vol 2. 2003. p 32. 
{as aeene threl ag at a fag, 

® fy[: why [Ml pv [k eu ed 

ra dgefd vY¥yk,d gM nwjh coher |W WAviuseu esog 

Pokv {kK gh fy [ sjgih Ibid. p 46. 

1" Tdries Shah. The Way of the Sufi.1968. p 106 

'5 Motilal Jotwani, ed . Shah Latif ka Kavya. Trans. Manishankar Dwivedi. 1969.p 63. 


WO 1S | thu e@ site wh 4 ae, 

TW a at mist, vist tal gee wag, 

vVfgfl bZxqq ts kd jsi ff jm 

ths'hh dul Gul es'ok dklak ghmhrjg | @ lad k Hin 
ada fren 2 (seca SA SB saat Was eat A wa Z)I ae 
ch (jgl:) fdlsugmdogrd:fn idV djarb:g ,d xo gS 
(1 Qt ated am at after & fares 2)I 
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This step towards what Whitman, the American transcendentalist, would call 'cosmic 
consciousness' where the subject steps out of his centripetal consciousness and feels a 
sense of identification with other human beings is reached only through the 


evanescence of the egotistic 'T’. 


The world with 'T' doth overflow 
And with it flaunts about-- 
But its own 'self' it doth not know... 


'tis a magician's spell.'° 


The 'modus operandi’ for killing the ego is through silence. The Sufi introspects more, 
articulates less. He refines his dualistic thoughts in the meandering alleys of the mind 


and dissolves all dualistic impulses: 


To hear vile words, and not return, 
But hear them silently; 

This is the pearl, most precious pearl, 
We in guides’ teachings see-- 

But decked in jewels he will be 


Who with 'silence' the ego kills.'°” 


"Sur Sorath" presents the bard and the king flowing into a unified harmonious whole. 
The mellifluous divine music played by the minstrel makes the king give up his whole 


being for the divinity flowing from the minstrel's instrument: 


The bard as though a living string, 
played with humility; 


10° Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi. 1965. P 40. 
'07 Thid.p 41. 


v.oafu e pm] poafu p; ’fol Kj] 

vVBbZigj vnc | if] bgWZi Kj] 

ot He aa a] x\gjr | kay el] 

went ates fae, a asta atari a fac 

ft ylasd Y ughad gk mljarg ud gid ft lsd e T+hnk d gk Hii gk mi s 
Tt Yet SI stat et TS ea H TTY sat Vela a Ue at Feat 
H dha ye sean, frcor sj uezgj (thu) xy eM food dbs 
viusv lh} LFAU ni red kt tadsd ky u jgi& (Motilal Jotwani, 
ed. Shah Latif ka Kavya. Trans. Manishankar Dwivedi. 1969. p 73) 
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The Raja in his palace fine, 

To hear him did agree; 

He mercifully called him in, 

And met him graciously-- 

Then prince and bard, one harmony, 


One single ‘self’ became! '° 


The submission of one's head, symbolically the seat of ego as well as desires, is the 


price for this divine union: 


“not wealth like this, but head 
Of Raja do I claim!" 


The egotistic self is the enemy and the hindrance in union with the divine Beloved. 


Says Latif, in "Sur Asa”: 


Cursed be duality, Beloved, 
From 'Self' do shelter me-- 
O, hold the 'T' near thee, 


But thou canst reach 'thyself, O master. ye 


Bulleh Shah expresses his belief in non-dualism hence: 


It’s all in One contained. 


'08 Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi. 1965. p 54. 


1" Ibid. p 55. 
uk Guok fu t K | Kj; 6d Vst 
[My d ql & | qk] d @ NMAh& fd Fig ha 
ae fx Hine 2, fe a aed Zz fh S fam yee Aa Te HH 
Nilek ugth y Su lq) ehiad Hh ekrk g& uokWd Kuokj ikk gj 
yk gAfl jtugh | qg gk; k' Ke] d gb Hkh ugtaN Wek 


(Motilal Jotwani. Ed. Shah Latif ka Kavya. Trans. Manishankar 
Dwivedi. 1969. p 160.) 


af! far, git wi qe few, “as aftr af, de wa 
“or” aot fra! sg oe A ora g see agej A eGrpsv Kur fud V 
él ya) “S" a a (fae) “q" Ft TW Wal | Motilal Jotwani, ed. 
Shah Latif ka Kavya. Trans. Manishankar Dwivedi. 1969. p 226.) 


"10 Tid. p 58. 
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Understand the One and forget the rest.''! 


Latif expresses the necessity for un-self conscious entry into the zone of non-dualism 


in “Sur Asa V”: 


That is real dualism, when 


Non-dualist yourself you call.'!” 


A real non-dualist loses all consciousness of the self and the other as disparate 


entities. Says “sur Asa”: 


Be shorn of separateness, and 
‘Ego’ let not thy soul enthral; 
For 'this', doth not exist at all; 


And 'that' not known is without 'this’.!!° 


One who is full of one's ‘self’, ego-centric and self-opinionated, won't have the 
psychological acumen to accommodate ideas extraneous to himself. The reason for 
the poet's prescription of non-dualism is that the beauty of the Beloved is to be 
attained beyond the restrictive confines of the self and the other, and beyond the 


binary opposites which govern quotidian human discourses: 


‘yes' and ‘no’, still within reach 
Of earthly ideas are; 

But beyond all vision far 

Is the Beauty that I seek.'"* 


There seems to be a building up of the concept of ‘advaita' in both Latif and Bulleh 
Shah. ‘Advaita’ means non-dualism, or unity- of- being. The first stage in 


understanding this unity is unity within the self. Second is unity of the self with the 


"Sain Bulleh Shah: The Mystic Muse. Trans. Kartar Singh Duggal.1996. p 37. 
bd udrsfoPp xy eBdnh,A 
i Qtud rk Nil+fg! ke eva 
,d uBrseack i jh gkst rh gS 
UOrsd Wid MP fgl ke &fd rhc N+ n5-------- (Vinod Shahi. Bulleh 


Shah: Samay aur Path. 2012.p 109) 
"2 Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi. 1965. p 59. 
"3 Tbid. p 59. 
'* Ibid. p 60. 
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outside world. Third is unity of the self with the Supreme divine force. The first stage 
implies a splintering of binaries which define the empirical world. The binary 
opposites which define and act as a vehicle for language are splintered in the Sufi 


paradigm. A verse from Rumi is worth citation: 


Today I am in such shape 

That I can't differentiate 

The load from the donkey. 

I am in such shape today, 

That I don't know which is the thorn 
And which is the rose. 

My love put me in this shape today. 
I don't know who is the Lover 

Or who is the Beloved. 

Yesterday, drunkenness led me 

To the door of the Love. 

But today I can't find 

The door or the house. 

Last year I had two wings. 

Fear and hope. 

Today, I don't know of wings, 
Don't know how to fly, 


Don't know of my lost fears. ''° 


The verse presents a compendium of the Sufi's reaching the stage of unity of Being. 
Rumi describes Sufi as absolutely free of worldly desires. Humans would require 
wings to fly up to a destination. But a Sufi does not need wings because his Beloved's 
abode is within his heart. Hence, the distance between the seeker and the sought gets 
nullified. The journey is to be ventured within, not without. Laymen carry on their 
lives on the wings of "fear and hope". In the verse from Rumi, fear and anxiety, whose 
seed lies in a haunting past, and ‘hope’ for a perfection- ridden haven, envisioned in 
some distant future, are dispelled in the Sufi mind. Sufi cherishes the moment of 


union with the divine Beloved in the present moment of realization of ‘unity of Being’. 


"lS James Fadiman and Robert Frager, eds. Essential Sufism. 1997. p 38. 
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The acme of the vision of non-dualism is the obliteration of all doubt as to the identity 


of the Beloved and the essence of the human self: 


For whom anxiously we pine, 
We ourselves are those; 
O doubt, be gone with all your woes 


116 
For loved-ones we have found. 


5.11 Realization that the way to unity with God is a lonesome journey. 
Latif’s sur “Sohini” says 


Donot take the ‘self’? with you. Forget all support. 
Sohini! True love will traverse you through tough 
terrains. Those with true thirst will cross the deep 
waters with ease."” (Translation mine) 


And says Bulleh Shah 


They bade me adieu and left for their homes. I, like a 
lonesome bird, separated from my native bower, leave 
for my marital home™* (Translation mine) 


"6 Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi. 1965. p63. 
at faa wire, a at at om, 
a aq WAM! wet Gora Ara 
ge ftudsfy, rMt jgsg§ os[ iy ge gh gA gs He! vc Hi tk 
IKudtvec | ghignw fy; k g& 
(Jotwani, Motilal, ed. Shah Latif ka Kavya. Trans. Manishankar 
Dwivedi. 1969. p 231.) 

''T Motilal Jotwani. ed. Shah Latif ka Kavya. Trans. Manishankar Dwivedi. 1969. p 101. 
ike [KKt ikkI$ol tk fol fj] 
y Mey a ] | fy. il i fr fo>nBZi Kj] 
I srrdy Afar kj} md « v kggfuft | 4 
Viusl kv kd wHhuyspyAlc lgkd Hy WI fy. Mt 5g | ofr 
gh mnff dsv Rial scpkehresik dj nxMos' Mexgjsnfj; kdb 
if d jah ftudhl gtd kl Poh med Bk gf 


"8 Tbid. p 205 
| HisVié / jleuwe Me @ 
e§gbd bDd y MA VG k 
giv aMheeSd & UKTA 
epsVqusnh giZR k hh’ 
| Hh e>sfonk d jd s?htad Kpyhx; tee6,d vdghgi] fonk gk 
x; heaMmky hl stcNMsi dh tbsU hh ghey: m 
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The sense of identity between the human seeker and the divine beloved is to be 


realized in the amphitheater of the inmost being. We come across the following lines 


in “Sur Asa”: 


Whose body is a rosary, 

The mind is a bead, a harp the heart, 
Love-strings are playing there the theme 

Of unity in every part; 

The nerves do chant;" there's none like thee; 
The 'one'and only one thou art.-- 

Even sleeping beauty they impart, 


Their very sleep their worship isc? 


It is interesting to note that in “Sur Dahru’,'sleep' is deplored for the loss of time 


incurred in human aspiration to attain the Beloved: 


Sleeper arise! akin to sin 
Is such a senseless sleep-- 
Kingly affection none can win 


By sleeping recklessly.--'”° 


"19 Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi. 1965. p 66. 
The Sindhi version in Devnagri script reads: 


120 Ibid. p162. 


rugrlchg] eugef.k & fnfy naj t fu] 

ragt sryc twWognr fl fj ot ful 

og~nggy k' KA Qy gqbgls| qj xf] 

Isl gkoZt kfu) fuil bcknr mfut hd 

ftud k'WhH ghlefun(eW h gheugkeudkg$  waaaage @, 
vb ftuds(reWkd$ rh ml ,dWekds ma wea aa & 
Vg ,d gSvib vuge g§ :ghjk ftl dsjxter ¥ aan 2, 3 ata 
ght krsg8v ® mud h funk gh ber gh i wk g§ 


(Motilal Jotwani. ed. Shah Latif ka Kavya. Trans. Manishankar 
Dwivedi. 1969. p 233.) 


ya! sit ony, Fis 4 pot Ue, 
Eyal gery, Pgh we a fu] 

By! Us, UT sal aie sel pect afevl Year Yert 
ale @ed adie adh eta | 
( Motilal Jotwani. ed ., Shah Latif ka Kavya, trans. Manishankar 
Dwivedi. 1969.p 219.) 
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It is this union which is sought in the whirling ecstasy of the Mevlawi performance of 
‘Sama’, where all distinctions and dichotomies vanish. The dancer and the dance unite into 
an indistinguishable whole and the seeker enters a phase of self-annihilation and self- 
effacement. At the microcosmic human level, the consorted ecstatic whirling movements 
of the dancing dervishes epitomize the macrocosmic movement of the spheres. The music 
of Sama replicates the divine music of the spheres. All distinctions lost; there is absolute 
harmony between the internal and the external, the microcosm and the macrocosm, and 
an unmitigated union between the seeker and the sought. The thought reverbrates the 
following verse from Ashtavakra Gita, the seminal text used by Ramakrishna 


Paramhansa to pass on the legacy of advaita Vedanta to his disciple Vivekananda: 


Gyaanam gyeyyam tatha gyaata tritayam naasti 


vaastavam, 
Agyaanadbhaati yatredamsohamasmi niranjanah. 


Knowledge, knower and knowable-- these three do not 


in reality exist. I am that stainless self in which this triad 


appears through ignorance. '*! 


Epistemologically, the universe consists of the knower, the act of knowledge and the 
object of knowledge. These three parameters, ascribed to x, y, and z axes in a three 
dimensional diagram would meet at a common point of intersection: the zero point of 
the three axes. The supreme moment of union with the divine Beloved is also an 
experience of reaching the point of intersection where the knower, the known and the 


knowable become one. 


This comes close to the concept of 'shunya’ as a desired state which enables 
repudiation of thought, self- consciousness and all egotism. Emptying the mind of all 


thoughts makes space for concentration on the divine being: 


A stage where you become zero, you become nothing, 
you don't exist. That is the stage when you contemplate 
yourself because the self, who actually is the universal 


"1 Ashtavakra Geeta. Trans. Swami Nityaswarupananda. 1953.p 26. 
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self takes over your individual self. You cease to exist 
and only the universal self remains. ie 


Bulleh Shah says: 


My lord comes in the guise of man. 
He is the tiger, He is the kill, 

He himself is the raider. 

He is the Master, He is the slave, 


And is himself the slave trader. '7 ( Shah, 255) 


Bulleh Shah calls him a juggler, who makes the world dance like puppets. 


presence closer than the "jugular vein 


In the second stage, there is an effacement of ego and a realization of God's 
1124, 


The moment I fell in love, I lost my creed. 
God gave me a new identity. 
He's closer than the jugular vein, it's believed. 


Heer became herself the Ranjha youth.” 


In such an intense psychological state, there is a realization of lack of distinction 


between the seeker and the sought: 


Bulleh is rid of his ego. 
A mere glimpse of the master was his remedy. 


His master is in Bulleh and Bulleh is his lord.'”° 


In the third stage, there is a loss of distinction between the world inside and the world 


outside and there is a realization of God's immanence in every bit of the visible world. 


In “Sur Sasui Abri’”, Latif remarks: 


122 
123 
124 
125 
126 


Moosa Raza. In Search of Oneness. 2012.p 142. 

Sain Bulleh Shah. The Mystic Muse. Trans. Kartar Singh Duggal. 1996. p 255. 
Ibid. p 247. 

Sain Bulleh Shah. The Mystic Muse. Trans. Kartar Singh Duggal. 1996.p 247. 
Ibid. p 245. 
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Refuge seek in :' Whate'er i saw 


: 127 
God was in't...' 


And Bulleh Shah says 


I see him in every face; 
And yet people notice Him not 


Here and there its all His grace. 8 


William Wordsworth understood nature in its two variable moods: the beautiful and 
the sublime. In Shah Abdul Latif, we witness the 'sublime' as much as the soft and 
harmonious beatitude of nature. Nature for Latif is often an index of divine 
benediction and registers the immanence of the supreme being in the empirical world. 
However, nature in its myriad aspects often acts as an active force either meant to 
disparage the earthly seeker, or acting as a total deterrent to him, challenging the 


bravery, sincerity and firmness of the earthly lover for the divine Beloved. 


Both the poets eschew narrow caste and communal confines and foreground the 


quintessential humanity of human beings: 


What use is it bowing one’s head? 

To what avail has prostrating lead? 

Reading kalma you make them laugh. 

Absorbing not a word while the Quran you quaff 
The truth must be here and there sustained, 


It’s all in One contained. !”’ 


"7 Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi. 1965. p 22. 
"8 Sain Bulleh Shah: The Mystic Muse. Trans. Kartar Singh Duggal. 1996. p 65. 


9 Tbid. p. 68 
09 OG Wii <&i <+Fog 
fltnsdjfnv a/ 1 x, eR® 
UK jC rh Fk uk {Cc eDog 
ftu ik k fru uw v uok 


b' ld nh ufov euotacgkA 


(Vinod Shahi. Bulleh Shah: Samay aur 
Path. 2012. p 97-98) 
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Bulleh Shah as well explicitly discredits communal identities and schisms made in the 


name of Hindu tempes, Sikh shrines and Muslim mosques, in stringent terms: 


Lumpens live in Hindu temples. 
And Sharks in Sikh shrines. 
Musclemen live in Muslim mosques: 


. ; . . 0 
Lovers live away in their clime.'* 


Writes Bulleh: 


Those who call me Syed 
Are destined to hell made for them; 
Those who call me Araeen 


Have the swings in heaven laid for them.'*! 


Bulleh Shah repudiates his so called high 'Syed' caste which is a hinderance in the 


path to the Supreme 'Saeen' and admonishes people: 


If you wish to enjoy the glory of the Garden, 
Go and serve the Araeen. 

Why bother about Bulleh's caste? 

Obey the command that comes from Saeen.!*” 

Bulleh Shah reduces human being to his quintessential humanity, with no barriers of 


caste and religion: 


I know not myself 

How do I gather tidings of my love? 

I belong neither to earth nor fire nor water nor air. 
Says Bulleh, I an kneaded up in my Master 


The way salt is contained in flour.'* 


10 Sain Bulleh Shah: The Mystic Muse. Trans. Kartar Singh Duggal. 1996. p 189. 
8! Tbid. p 97 

2 Tbid. p 97. 

3" Tbid. p 227. 
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Both Latif and Bulleh Shah discredit the centrality of dogmatic prescriptive religious 
rituals. Bulleh writes with a sense of conviction that God has stricken the unstruck 


melody and granted exemption from "fasts, prayers and pilgrimages": 


Of fasts and prayers and pilgrimages 


My love has made me free.'** 


Bulleh Shah gives more importance to the basic humanity of all human beings and 


keeps all men at par: 


When he comes to my house, 

I forget the religious commandments. 
I see him in every figure; 

Inside and outside it's he 


The misled people do not see.'* 


Bulleh Shah's sociological consciousness appears even more revolutionary than the nirgun 
saints of the medieval period. The discourse of Kabir and Raidas is more of the ‘dos’ and 
‘donts’ of a pietistic life. There is more of didacticism via the method of definition of 
what's to be done and what is not. Kabir's ' Jaat na poocho saadhu ki’, where there is a 
denial of hierarchical superiority of upper class/ caste echelon find a parallel in Raidas' 'Ab 
mohi vipravar dandat karen’, where there is a subversion of high and low class/caste 
equations. Bulleh Shah goes a step further and has a more compassionate take on man- 
made hierarchies and expresses not just parity but a mystical communion with the dalit, 
the low caste 'shudra' and the untouchable. Hence, Bulleh Shah's mysticism does not thrive 
on the absolutely airy-fairy esoteric realm of other- worldly devotionalism. If his 
prescribed emotion has to work, it has to begin from the here and now. Hence, we find in 
Bulleh Shah a deliberate self-abasement, when Bulleh Shah calls himself the sweeper 
deputed by the Supreme lord. 


In “Sur Yaman Kalyan”, Shah Abdul Latif expresses meaninglessness of getting involved 
in the schismatic communal, caste and class distinctions and expresses this disinterest of 


the true Sufi as a reason for dislike for Sufis among some sections of society: 


"4 Sain Bulleh Shah: The Mystic Muse. Trans. Kartar Singh Duggal. 1996. p 125. 
> sain Bulleh Shah: The Mystic Muse. Trans. Kartar Singh Duggal. 1996. p 125. 
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A Sufi is without a creed. He is free of all shackles. No 
one likes him. He fights a battle inside himself, never 


revealing his inner malady. He even helps his enemies. 


(Translation mine.) *” 


It is interesting to note that both Latif and Bulleh Shah do not attest to conventional 
orthodox pietistic traditions. Bulleh Shah even seems to be making a direct dig at 
those spiritual aspirants who started living like a recluse in the jungles, starving and 
observing intense ascetic life-styles. First person who comes to mind within this 
ascetic modality is Baba Farid. However, Farid was an early Sufi, out on a quest for 
the divine springs of human life. After wandering in the jungles for twelve years, 
Farid also realizes the need for an introspective turn, instead of dwelling upon the 
external observance of ascetic practices. However, while expressing the wantonness 


of the rituals of fasting, abstinence and asceticism, says Bulleh Shah: 


Some retire to the jungles in vain. 

Others restrict their meals to a grain. 
Misled they waste away unfed 

And come back home half-alive, half-dead. 


Emaciated in the ascetic postures feigned. 


Bulleh Shah does not show an aversion to the basic conventional practices of offering 


prayers to the lord. Says Bulleh Shah: 


It’s all in One contained. 


Seek your master, say your prayers and surrender to God.'*” 


The implication is that the Sufi is not averse to offering prayers. He is against the 


external display of devotion without inner faith in the lord. “Surrender[ing] to God” 


°° Motilal Jotwani. ed. Shah Latif ka Kavya. Trans. Manishankar Dwivedi.1969.p 63. 
ealZem fo<di/ fj ulgfl is] 
tual ki] os] fFK rut bow: A 
| wh yet ¢c ghk ghog lc cAuelseOr g&d WZmi sil th ugha 
djrM og vuhj ghvlh} (viusvWl$ yMkdjrk g& clj jgl; 
id V ughad jr mi dsl Kk ft ud kof gSog mud hl gkrkdjrk g8 
57 Sain Bulleh Shah: The Mystic Muse. Trans. Kartar Singh Duggal. 1996. p 37. 
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has as its concomitant absolute faith in the divine Beloved and total submission 
towards Him. In this state of absolute faith and submission, the seeker is able to 


become free of anguish and fear: 


If you wish to be free from anguish and fear. 
Never read the text over which you have to think. 
Let’s go there, oh Bulleh, where they forbid not to drink. !*° 


Ritualistic religion teaches fear of God. Man gets entangled and beleaguered by the 
superficialities of religion. Fear and anguish pester human relationship with God. A 
relation, without faith, predicated on fear and discontent, doubt and anguish is fake 
and insincere. Sufis emphasise the sterling value of pure gold, symbolic of the 


sublime devotion to the Supreme Being, which is kept above the laws of the ‘shariat’: 


Come Bulleh! Let’s go to the goldsmith 
He handles many a mould. 
He makes a variety of ornaments 


You ask just for gold.'*” 


It is this Sufi modality, which makes the the human seeker gradually arrive at a state 


of ‘fana’or self-effacement and merger with the divine Being: 


It is you, none of me, my love! 
It is you, none of me. 

Like the shadow of a make-believe 
You haunt my mind. 

If I speak, you speak 

If I am quiet, 

So are you, I find. 

If I sleep, 

You sleep with me, 

If I move, 

You refuse to stay behind. 


Bulleh’s lord has arrived home, 


8 Sain Bulleh Shah: The Mystic Muse. Trans. Kartar Singh Duggal. 1996. p 57 
139 : 
Ibid. p 57. 
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I’m sacrifice to my master kind. 
It is you, none of me, my love! 


It is you, none of me.'“° 


As regards Bulleh Shah's muting down conflict, we can understand it as a result of 
Bulleh Shah's mystical sensibility which discredits and deconstructs the conventional 
binaries of black and white, virtue and vice, pious and impious, when confronted with 
the overwhelming power of love: “The love of Bulleh Shah's teacher (‘Sahu’) is 


astonishing. He offers redemption even to the one without virtue (‘avgunhara’)’.”” 


These dichotomies are constructed and operate in the empirical or phenomenal world and 
must be transcended. God welcomes the true lover and firm believer in his fold and 
willingly forgets all his discrepancies. Latif also said that he belongs to the space between 
Shias and Sunnis. Here are the true Sufi saint poets whose ‘baikaid' sensibility blatantly 
refused to be tied up with man-made worldly discourses. The manifestation of such all- 
embracing divine love finds an apt effusion in Bulleh Shah’s description of the ethereal 


music emanating from Kanha’s flute: 


Listening to the flute on the river bank in the jungle 
I forgot myself. 

Wounded with the arrows of an unstruck melody 

I forgot the world. 

Longing to have a glimpse of Him 


I forgot everything else. Oe 


'0 Sain Bulleh Shah: The Mystic Muse. Trans. Kartar Singh Duggal. 1996..p 59. 
‘41 Vinod Shahi. Bulleh Shah: Samay aur Path. 2012. p 170. 


Cty s'Waqnhib vullh 

rhsv oxggksum 
'2 "Sain Bulleh Shah: The Mystic Muse. Trans. Kartar Singh Duggal.1996. p 125. 
The punjai version in Devnagri says: 

eqyhck mBhvu 2k 

eGwHkty xb; al Hk clr ke 

yX xX;Svugn okkUK$ 

NYY x; snd; k nso@til ks 

Vi mebk nbkknso.k kg 

nov fatty xbv kal Hk chr A 

(Vinod Shahi. Bulleh Shah: Samay aur Path. 2012.p 171.) 
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All worldly dichotomies are transcended by the 'anhad naad', the celestial, divine 


music without limits and boundaries, a song palpable only in a state of meditation. 


5.12 Union between the Human Lover and the Divine Beloved 


Relinquishing materialism is the foreost step in Sufi ascent of the mystical ladder. 
Shah Latif expresses the Sufi's distate for all materialism in a succinct and lucid 


couplet in "Sur Leela": 


Pendent of sorrow was, what you 


A necklace thought to be... me 


The materialistic world is itself a scintillating pendent of sorrow tied across the neck 
of one who succumbs to its meretricious veneer. Worldly resplendence takes human 


being away from God: 


The Jewel is no jewel--nay, 

Nor necklace worth to tempt your heart; 
Its origin is clay and bits 

Of glass it doth betray; 

Cursed trinket, in its fine array 


Made many from the loved-one part.--'4 


Distaste for acquisitive and materialistic instinct is allied with the indispensable fact 
of the imminence of death. Human mortality is variously emphasized in mystical 
writings. But what is more perspicuous in Sufi poetry is the human lover's, not just 
fearlessness of death, but an avid desire for its hasty approach. Splintering the bonds 
which tie the human seeker to the memories of the past and to the present pains and 
pleasures, the seeker moves on to a death-in-life like existence. He hopes for a re- 
awakening consequent upon the death of the physical self: a spiritual resuscitation and 


consequent union with God. We read in “Sur Ramkal1”: 


Resting and reclining, you tend to lose yourself in your 


past. O lover! Die today itself, tomorrow every one else 


'8 Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi. 1965.p 140. 
144 : 
Ibid. p 140. 
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145 


will die.’ (Translation mine) 


Here we come across two themes prevalent in Latif's Risalo: life-in-death and death- 


in-life like existence. Latif says in "Sur Sasui: Madhuri--X VIII": 


Who die before death, never will 
Destroyed by dying be,-- 
Who live before second life they see 


Will live eternally. '*° 


The first couplet presents death-in-life like state of the death of worldliness and 
materialism. The second couplet presents a life-in-death state of rejuvenation of life- 
eternal in the presence of the divine beloved after the death of the physical self. Death, for 
the Sufis, is not a deplorable finale of life to be shunned or to be afraid of. It is a cherished 


prelude to the revivification of life in communion with the divine Beloved: 


Die to be beautiful, life is 
Hindrance twixt him and you,-- 
Helpless one, boldly do pursue 


Give breath to find friend.'*” 


Latif lays stress on not losing time in fickle worldly activities. Intense desire for the 
beloved coupled with the pain of separation from Him will pave the way for union 
with Him. Otherwise death will appear in its ghastly form, instead of a welcome 
friend who could unite us with the divine Beloved. The sparcity of time and the 
urgency of appropriate action have a strong adumbration of the 'carpe diem' theme of 
John Donne, the seventeenth century British metaphysical poet. However, the focus of 


Latif's carpe diem is a total turnaround from that expounded in Donne's poem "To his 


‘5 Motilal Jotwani. ed. Shah Latif ka Kavya. Trans. Manishankar Dwivedi. 1969. p 208. 
CBI Nt: | dfj dk fork gy.kt hl 
vt gv mb e;] lglg e: nisl Higd 
cBscBsvrm eal ks tksok ij fexve dW pyusdh dja 
vupkh vit ghej®dy rblc ejaa 

6 Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi. 1965. p 132. 

7 Ibid. p 132. 
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Coy Mistress Going to Bed". The end and purpose of Latif's carpe diem is not worldly 
or sensual enjoyment but directing every precious moment of life in a teleological 
movement towards union with the divine Beloved: " I could not search my Beloved 


one, and/ my life's already past..."!*8 


Absolute faith and submission in the divine Beloved leads to desired union with Him.The 
lightened Sufi in a state of rapture passes beyond the distinction between the subject and 
the object. Approaching the oneness and unity between the two, the true Sufi either takes 
the negative path expressing his identity as ‘no-thing’ or affirming that he is all things. An 


example of the former is the following verse by Jaluluddin Rumi: 


Lo, for I to myself am unknown, 

Now in God’s name what must I do? 

I adore not the cross nor the crescent, I 
Am not a Giour nor a Jew. 

East or West, land nor sea is my home, 

I have kin nor with angel nor with gnome, 
I am wrought not of fire nor of foam, I 


Am shaped not of dust nor of dew.'”” 


The same poet presents the affirmative aspect of union between the external and the 


internal world, hence: 


If there be any lover in the world, O Moslems, ’tis I. 
If there be any believer, infidel, or Christian hermit, ‘tis I.... 


The two-and-seventy creeds and sects in the world Do not really 
exist: I swear by God that every creed and sect—tis I... 


Earth and air and water and fire, no, body and soul too—‘tis | ae 


The former citation from Rumi attests to the state of ‘fana’, of self- annihilation in 


which all relations between the self and the world are nullified: 


8" Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi. 1965. p 131. 
9 R.A. Nicholson. Sufism: The Mystics of Islam. Kindle ed. N. Pag. 
150 : 

Ibid. 
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Notxhing of themselves is left in them; as individuals 

they are dead. Immersed in Unity, they know neither 

law nor religion nor any form of phenomenal being. = 
The aforecited text from Rumi presents the seeker as having reached a state ahead of self- 
annihilation, where having lost one’s egotistic and individualistic subjectivity and finding 
union with the ‘One’, the ‘Truth’, he goes a step further: after having passed beyond the 
self, the seeker finds eternal union with the life of the Beloved and to abide in God, in a 
state of “baqa’, i.e., “continuing in the unitive state, he returns with God to the phenomenal 
world from which he sets out, and manifests unity in plurality. In Shah Latif’s "Sur 
Sohini", Sohini realizes that the baked pot which she uses as a support to cross the river, 
are the real hinderances in her union with Sahar. The ultimate union was attained when the 


unbaked pot splinters, while crossing the river, on the way to her meeting with Sahar: 


The means on which she had relied, 
Did thrust her in the flood; 
And only after she had died 


She heard the herdsmen's call.-!°” 


Human being braces himself with worldly reinforcements and seeks for succour in 
worldly sources. But till the time he tenaciously holds on to material means to sustain 
his flotation and attain salvation, the earthly seeker remains separated from the divine 


Beloved. In the next bait, Latif registers Sohini's realization that 


"the jar is broken! let it go 
Obstructive screen it was mere- 
My real being is singing still 


Soul-music still is here 


'S! R.A. Nicholson. Sufism: The Mystics of Islam. Kindle ed. N. Pag. 


'° Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi.1965. p 200. 
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And still I seek my Sahar dear, 


Though without ‘action’ now." 


The ultimate union is attained when the jar gets broken. Sohini does not feel 


intimidated by the elemental forces of nature. Latif writes in bait 37: 


Hundreds were by the river drowned- 
But river drowned was by the maid; 
The current broke itself instead 


By knocking bluntly against the banks.'** 


The river currents come to a naught in confrontation with Sohini's indomitable will. The 
splinter-er of wills gets splintered instead. Latif's female protagonists emerge as stronger than 


the hardest impediments in their path. Says Sasui in Latif's sur " Sasui: Kohiyari- XVID”: 


O mountain, though you hot have grown 
You can not harm me now; 

You may be made of hardest stone 

My limbs are iron- made-- 

‘tis no one's fault, it is my own 


my own strange destiny.’ 


Sasui and Sohini are stronger than their circumstances. 


Hence, in "Sur Sohini", human being is pitted against the overwhelming forces of 
nature. On the one hand there's "A black foul night", on the other, a puny human being 


attempting to cross the river with "an unbaked jar". But because of Sohini's faith and 


'3 Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi.1965. p 200. 
TWN Hix Isr 2K) LK Kagh fgt kc 
ag ast aye 4, tal BS BG, 
aes Ua Fag, sre aoe 7); ld 
ASI eel MH ASM SIA! Seal, Fe Wiss aml eea A ase (a 
fo RR ;kch ct johghv Wek ghok ghlKkuijledy 
Soret at wad Zi fia fae et aerat ar wa Zz 
(Motilal Jotwani, ed. Shah Latif ka Kavya. Trans. Manishankar 
Dwivedi. 1969. p 100) 


'4 Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi. 1965. p201. 
'S Thid.p 127. 
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d 1156 


submission to God, the " river doth appear/ a dry and open roa Mystical union 


with the divine Being demands absolute faith in Him. Losing one's self in a single- 
minded pursuit of the divine beloved is important for both Bulleh Shah and Shah Abdul 


Latif. Sasui exhibits the same unerring quality of mind and soul: 


Her virtuous mind on beauty of the glorious One intent; 
Faithful up to the last... All spent- 


The maid in mountain dies.!>” 


The phrase "all spent" emphatically expresses a state where the seeker is unburthened 
of his worldly orientation and all that he acquires in his brief earthly sojourn, no doubt 
akin to the Sufi state of ‘fana’. There is an evanescence of the ego, physicality, 


consciousness and material bonds with worldly existence. 


The third stanza of "Sasui: Abri XV" expatiates Sasui's unquenchable desire for 


Punhu's company: 


Sasui, undone by longing, yet 
Affects the longing more; 
Drank deep of Punhu's company 


And yet for more doth fret... '** 


The more Sasui longs for Punhu, the more her desire for Punhu escalates. What is the 
remedy for Sasui's intense and unquenchable desire for Punhu? The answer is inscribed 


in Latif's admonition to all sincere devotees of God: 


Your love is not where you surmise; 


'°° Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi. 1965. p 197. 
'S7 Tbid. p 116. 


Mjs, aMWS IV I pfut ht oF 

ish? i tyhiv MS fuex fugh$ 

yyuthyrh@p,]tglalrhi ka 

fijr Wei h$ ex eaeh edd 

itMW lad sigkMus! | bZd b>d ew fn: fi Q Hh fue fugkrh i tow 
dhvle ghyxhjgM(vl ep if fulkrh ew kekwZeagh ej xbk 

( Motilal Jotwani. ed. Shah Latif ka Kavya. Trans. Manishankar 


Dwivedi. 1969. p 123.) 
'8 Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi. 1965. p 116. 
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And walk where you think he be, 

Walk not to mounts, the wood you have 
to cross within you lies; 

Your being ask for all advice 


And strangers keep outside.” 


There is a further development in bait 40 of Latif's verse where in an introspective turn 


there is a novel recognition: 


While peeping in myself I was,... 
I with my soul conversed; 

No camel-man was there to chase, 
All mountains had dispersed; 
‘Punhu I had become....immersed 


In woe, but 'Sasui' was. ! 


Till the time Sasui considered herself separate from Punhu, she was in pain. Once she 
started conversing with her soul, she found Punhu within. What's more, there is a 


feeling that she had become Punhu: 


The clue of Him I got was:" God 
does everything pervade; 
He Himself is in every blade 


Without Him nought exists."'°" 


'°  Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi. 1965. p 120. 
' Ibid. p 121. 
The Sindhi text in Devnagri reads: 
igntkikkegd;fe : 9 fjgkk 
wal Sm Se 4, qa afaatst aftr, 
ye fiata am, sag al eR Sal 
amy a gaa, see a a, wa A 
ved Fk dh risd WZi gi+u Fv & u 
TS at at ot wa waa eS 
tc rd | HOZFR] rc rd ongk Fl 


(Motilal Jotwani. ed. Shah Latif ka Kavya. 
Trans. Manishankar Dwivedi.1969. p 133) 
MP “Ibid: py 122: 
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In a parallel enunciation, Bulleh Shah says: 


I see Him in every face; 


And yet people notice Him not 


Here and there it’s all his grace.” 


Bulleh Shah evokes the pure love of Heer for her beloved Ranjha to express the 
potency of the pristine love as capable of transmogrifying Heer into her Beloved 


Ranjha. This is the desired merger of the human lover into the divine Beloved: 


Remembering Ranjha day and night 
I’ve become Ranjha myself. 

Call me Dhido Ranjha, 

No more I be addressed as Heer. 

I am in Ranjha and Ranjha is in me. 
There is no distinction left. 

I am nowhere; he himself is there, 


Himself he has empathy for me.'° 


This returning back to the phenomenal world, after having passed into the state of 


‘fana’, and seeing divine connection with every existing thing is called ‘baqa’: 


It is not enough to escape from all that is creaturely, 
without entering into the eternal life of God the creator 
as manifested in His works. To abide in God ( baqa) 
after having passed away from selfhood ( fana) is the 
mark of the perfect man, who not only journeys to God, 


'© Sain Bulleh Shah: The Mystic Muse. Trans. Kartar Singh Duggal. 1996. p 65. 


'S Tid. p 53. 
jlek jek d jnh uh e§ 
vn sjlek g bk 
wet at Ay ete en, 
gfj uk v K Keo WB 
jlek e8fo Pp © 8} les fo Po | 
e§ughv g vk gSvh. kt 
vk dysfny t eA 
(Vinod Shahi. Bulleh Shah: Samay aur Path. 2012. p 165.) 
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1.e., continuing in the unitive state, he returns with God 
to the phenomenal world from which he set out, and 


manifests unity in plurality.’ 


Nicholson further explains: 


He who has attained to this station journeys in the Real, 
by the Real, to the Real, and then is a reality (haqq). 
Thus travelling onward, he arrives at the station of the 


Qutb, which is the station of perfect manhood.'® 


Bulleh Shah says that shariat and Tariqat are for beginners on the mystical path. 


Shallow minds remain entangled in these and can not move beyond them: 


Remaining silent is tough for a lover situated in the 
profundity of love. He understands the superficial 
aspect of the Shariat and the tariqat. However, the 
discourse of ‘hagiqat’ is easy for a true lover. People 
feel that such a person has failed in the observance of 
the ‘shariat’ and the ‘tariqat’. They cannot understand 


the true lover, hence it is better to remain silent. ™ 


The fourth step is that of ‘haqiqat', or the ultimate truth, which is revealed only to the 


true lovers. In "Sur Ghatu", Latif compares the true quester's concentration on the 


'©* R.A. Nicholson. Sufism: The Mystics of Islam. Kindle ed. IndoEuropean Publishing, 2010.N.Pag. 
165 : 

Ibid. 
'6° Vinod Shahi. Bulleh Shah: Samay aur Path. 2012. p 117. 
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Po ‘Mk rjtdr i Qysgé 
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tgk Wk rjmdghsum 

ary ak at emt q.'°° 

p dgrsgh lc ve vw&l hyx thhogh bl fy, le>nk dbpg 
djdsxhak djuk pig: Aijltqv i'd dsfy, po djukd fBu ghk 
g8og ig dh xgjZeaModj tu yskgSfd ‘Kr vib rider 
dh chark mF h gh qh! ghZ:k nigjhZghk t cfd pibin) ; wh 
gdtdr dhchaie djusowladsfy, Igt g& nti; kd by xrk gS 
fd ,$k vineh 'hwr vib rjitdr dsded Wh vey Is gkk 
guk;kpwkgqkv meh g&;g ch lemuheGdy gS bl fy, pq 
ah TSR He A gfsart ZI 
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divine Beloved to that of the indomitable and unflinching resoluteness of the "shark- 


woe 


hunter's" 'mood': 


Shark-hunters' 'mood' that is the way 
a victory to reap. 

Their eagerness for whirl-pools, and 
Their longing for the deep, 

Deprives them every night of sleep-- 


They yearn to kill the shark. '° 


The shark is the veil, the obstruction in attaining the infinite: 


In search, they into whirlpools got 


And to fathomlessness... 


They killed the shark; with happiness 


Now beam fishermen's eyes.'™* 


The process of union with the Supreme godhead or the Beloved in the Sufi paradigm 
is a journey from ‘becoming’ to ‘being’, from being crystallized in one’s individual 
egoistic subjectivity to being one with the divine Beloved, the supreme consciousness. 
This merger is the common point of intersection in the apparently varied discourses of 
the Indian Vedantism, the medieval Bhakti tradition and the Sufi paradigm. The 
tradition of the bhakti hagiography describes Meera's soul merging into the Supreme 
consciousness of her divine beloved Giridhar Gopal so that her life culminates in this 
sublime merger leaving only the end of her saree at the temple of Dwarika. This 
merger is in consonance with the articulation of ultimate oneness of the knower, the 


knowable and the knowledge, 'gyata' , 'gyeyam"gyanam' respectively. 


Interestingly, R.A.Nicholson’s book Sufis: The Mysticism of Islam, in its first chapter, 


“The Path”, discusses two aspects of the mystical development of a Sufi: 


'67 Vinod Shahi. Bulleh Shah: Samay aur Path. 2012. p 167. 
‘8 Ibid. p 167. 
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(1) The seeker of God becomes a traveller (salik); “he advances by slow 
‘stages’ (maqamat) along a ‘path’ (tariqat) to the goal of union with Reality 


(fana fi’l- Haqq). These stages are which are a result of “the ascetic and 


16 ’ ‘ Pa 
»169 and described as “abstinence, renunciation, 


repentance, poverty, patience, trust in God and satisfaction”.'”° 


ethical discipline of a Sufi 


(ii) The states (hal) which God bestows upon the seeker correspond to the 


successive stages in his movement towards perfection in seeking the Beloved. 


Nicholson’s explanation of the culmination of the Sufi path concludes hence: 


Then and only then, is he permanentlyraised to the higher 
planes of consciousness which Sufis call ‘the Gnosis’ 
(ma’rifat) and ‘the Truth’ (haqiqat), where the ‘seeker’ 


(talib) becomes” the ‘knower’ or ‘gnostic’ (‘arif’), and 


realizes that knowledge, knower, and known are One. he 


The path traversed by the mystic pronounced in the Indian mystical treatise, the 
Ashtavakra Geeta and the one traversed by a Sufi, as delineated by a Sufi scholar, 
culminates in the parallel description of union between “Gyanam, gyeyyam tatha 
gyaata’”’, “knowledge, known, and knower.” This is the heart of Sufi understanding of 


the hermeneutics of human efforts to attain the divine Beloved. Bulleh Shah says: 


His name is on everyone’s lips, 
In you He ever resides. 
He is nearer than the jugular vein 


And with you He ever resides. |” 


He ever resides with the human lover. But the realization of the same is very 


important. For this, suggests Bulleh: 


Give up indecision, falsehood, pettiness, 
Have a taste of ecstasy and fear not. 
This is how you reach His palace, 
' R.A. Nicholson. Sufism: The Mystics of Islam. Kindle ed. 2010. N.Pag. 
170 : 
Ibid. 


‘7! Tbid. 
' Ibid. p191. 
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If you see not, speak not, hear not.!”3 


Sight, speech and gearing are inefficacious in leading to a real-zation of the nearness 
of the divine Beloved. The realization of the oneness between the knower and the 


knowable is through the right path and the right knowledge: 


He who longs to have His glimpse 
Must get on to the proper path, 
He is God and God is Him.'”* 


The seeker and the sought as well as the intermittent path become one in the moment 
of realization of the unity of being. Knower and knowable become identical in the 
pure frame of selflessness, love and self-effacement. Asserts Bulleh Shah: 

He who loves the Lord becomes the Lord no wonder.'” 


In a similar vein, says Latif: 


One who desires the Lord, the lord desires tem aswell. us 


That is why, Sohini’s unconditional and unmitigated love for Sahar makes her gladly 
embrace death. In this moment of consummate union, says Latif: 

Sahar, Sohni and the sea 

Inseparably ‘One’— 

This ineffable mystery 


177 
No one can ever solve. 


Mystery it is; irresolvable and ineffable, yet registered by Shah Latif with conviction 
and mystical intensity. The understanding of the mystical renderings of both Shah 
Latif and Bulleh shah is predicated on the emotive and the instinctive planes. Logic 
and rationality, pragmaticism and reasoning do not work here. The ultimaye haven for 


the human seeker is attained in a moment of absolute merger with the divine Beloved. 


'8 R.A. Nicholson. Sufism: The Mystics of Islam. Kindle ed. 2010. N.Pag. 


'% Tbid.p 191. 
'® Tbid. p 199. 
'7° Motilal Jotwani, ed. Shah Latif ka Kavya. Trans. Manishankar Dwivedi. 1969. p 102. 


iNfu tsegk [GB iWsl segk --- 


theg| diWrh gh egkk Hkh mud bi Nrk g§ 


"7 Sain Bulleh Bulleh:The Mystic Muse. Trans. Kartar Singh Duggal. 1996. p 201. 
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Sufism in Sindh and Punjab Neelam Mittal 


CONCLUSION 


Sufism as a movement cannot and should not be studied in a vaccum. Shubha 
Chakraborty Dasgupta, in an article “State of the Discipline: The Indian Context” 


published in a journal of Comparative Literature called “Inquire” writes: 


...deep engagements with areas of Indian Literature 
inevitably lead to a dynamic trans-national perspective, 
with the constant flow of people to and from the country 
to the outside world, and then, a moving caravan of 
thoughts, religions, myths and stories, and later, texts 


and translations. ! 


It is important to understand that texts leave their footprints. Interactions between 


texts and authors across time and space are inevitable in the Sufi context as well. 


A Sufi is a wanderer as is the Bhakti saint. The journey is metaphorical as well 
as literal. Early Muslim ‘jehadis’ brought with them Islamic mystics. Those who 
gravitated away from political patronage came close to the heart of the laymen and 
became the site of cultural exchange with the Indian mystical philosophy. Guru 
Granth Sahib became the icon of mystical amalgam and an epitome of the cultural 
amalgam being discussed here. Here, the question, who is being influenced by whom 
and who is at the receiving end of the cultural exchange, is futile. No linear one-way 
homogenizing theory can be posited for the explanation of one mystical trend 
influencing the other; although we can talk of a dialogical or reciprocal give and take 
of ideas. First Bhakti poem was written for Murugan, called Kartikey in North India, 
who is also the God of love and war. However, in the sixteenth century, Murugan 
loses his romantic and militaristic significance and becomes a child. Similarly, the 
image of Kali, the goddess of destruction and divine nemesis on the demons like 
‘Raktabeeja’ and ‘Mahishasura’, is mollified in Bengal at a later stage. Instead of the 
Goddess of anger, she appears as a goddess of benediction. Hence, the relationship 


among mysticism, the deity and the devotee are subject to evolution and so has 


' Shubha Chakraborty Dasgupta. “State of the Discipline: The Indian Context”. Inquire. Global 


Dialogues Issue 2.1: January 2012. Web. 17 July 2018. 
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mysticism been open to myriad influences. Hence, there is no linear or monolithic 
explanation of influence of one religious framework on the other. The cultural matrix 
shows criss-cross patterns of ideological interactions. Because of co-terminus and co- 
incidental presence of mystical elements in the medieval period, there is a complex 
cultural amalgam, irreducible to a linear pattern of influences. Hence, it is difficult to 
say that Sufism as an imported mystical Islamic stance influenced Indian Bhakti 
tradition or that the latter was more potent in its impact on the Sufi tradition. India 
carries a rich and diverse heritage of cultures, which has assimilated various religious 
ideologies due to its non-resistance, openness, acceptance and accommodation of 
manifold religious and mystical trends into the already existing multifarious religious 
systems. The Bhakti poets were known for their cosmic sensibility, unburdened by 
schismatic bigotry. Though divided into the ‘saguna’ and the ‘nirguna’ Bhakti poets 
and the latter further bifurcated into the Shaivite, the Vaishnavite and the Shakti cults, 
they found coherence in their ultimate urge for attainment of the Supreme lord, 
through diverse channels. The protest against the official Vedic religion was a protest 
against the corruption exhibited by those who malign and disparage the true spirit of 
religion, the self-serving Brahminical clergy. Sufi mysticism is understood as 
grounded upon a similar protest against Islamic ecclesiastical appropriation of the 
definition and practice of religion, foregrounding the ritualistic and formalistic 
elements of religion, to the jettisoning of the pristine message of the Quranic text. The 
urge to arrive at the quintessential connection between the human and the divine 
entity is at the heart of both the Bhakti and the Sufi paradigms. Their nonchalance of 
official religion stands against the beleaguering of the mind by excrescences of rituals 
and performances. Leaving these behind, they try to traverse the hitherto unbridgeable 


gap between the human soul and the divine Being. 


Chapter one dwells upon the Sufi understanding of the relationship between the 
human and the divine realms. The relationship between God and the universe has 
been viewed in two formats: one, in which God circumscribes the phenomenal world; 
two, in which the consciousness of the created universe leads to a realization of the 


divine source. The two modalities are exhibited in the following Venn diagrams. 
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Universe 


Figure | Figure 2 


Figure 1 shows how God circumscribes the phenomenal world. The supreme divine 
force manifests itself and extends His Being in the empirical world. The essence of 
God percolates the fabric of the created world. This pertains to the Sufi concept of 
‘Tanazzulat’ or descent or individuation of the Absolute in the objects of the created 
world and comes close to the ‘shuhudi’ concept of ‘All is from Him’. Figure 2 depicts 
how the phenomenal world evokes a palpability of God’s presence. Here, the 
consciousness of the created universe leads to a realization of divine consciousness. 
Here, the mystic infers the divine Being through His creation. This is in consonance 
with divine pantheism and comes under the purview of the immanence of God in the 
empirical world: the created world points towards the divine unity. However, the two 
Sufi frameworks culminate into an understanding of the third stage called 
‘wahidiyyat’ or unity in plurality: ‘All is He’. In a single poetic articulation, Latif 
confirms his belief in both the modalities expressed in figure one and figure two. The 
two modalities of approaching the connection between God and His creation converge 


into Latif’s non-dualistic (‘advaitic’) mystical view: 


From One, many to being came; 
‘many’ but Oneness is; 

Don't get confounded, Reality 

Is 'One’, this truth don't miss-- 
Commotion's vast display -- all this 


I vow, of loved-One is. 


Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi.1965. p 32. 
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The concept finds parallel expressions in the neo-Platonic system: “The All-Soul 
includes and is all the souls”. This finds an exact endorsement in Indian Vedantism, 
where the divine consciousness is understood to dwell within the human 


consciousness. Here is a quote from Ashtavakra Geeta: 


You pervade this universe and this universe pervades in 
you. You are really pure consciousness by nature. Do 


not be small-minded.* 


In a parallel exemplification of the four stages of Sufi conduct, James Fadiman 


endorses Ibn 'Arabi's explanation: 


At the level of the law (shariah) there is "yours and 
mine". That is, the law guarantees individual rights and 
ethical relations between people. At the level of the Sufi 
path (tariqah)," mine is yours, yours is mine". The 
dervishes are expected to treat one another as brothers 
and sisters-- to open their homes, their hearts and their 
purses to one another. At the level of truth (haqiqah), 
there is "no mine and no yours"...At the level of Gnosis 


(marifah), there is "no me and no you". 


Hence, the move from 'shariah' to 'marifah' is a move from the clear cut distinction 
between "mine and yours" of ‘shariah’, to a sense of sharing and co-mutuality in the 
stage of ‘tariqat’, to a stage of denial of the categorical possession of worldly objects 
and articles as 'mine' and 'yours' to a final abnegation of the subjective binaries 'me' 
and 'you'. There is a lucid articulation of a similar sentiment in Bulleh Shah’s famous 


kafi, “My love has made me forget/ Prayers, fasts and going on pilgrimages”: 


> Ashtavakra Geeta. Trans. Swami Nityaswarupananda. 1953. p 12. 


The Sanskrit text reads: 


Ro; k O Mrfenafo'oai Ba; FAFICIA 


YSIS ATA: Yshadal| 
James Fadiman and Robert Frager, eds. Essential Sufism. 1997. p 13. 
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I see him in every face; 

And yet people notice him not 

Here and there it’s all his grace. 
For the Sufis, this ridding the mind of one's own separate self and of one’s ego leads 
to a sense of identification with everything around us and an ultimate union with God 
himself. The following verse from Rumi, as adduced by James Fadiman, reinforces 


the same point: 


If you could get rid 

Of yourself just once, 

The secret of secrets 

Would open to you. 

The face of the unknown, 
Hidden beyond the universe 
Would appear on the 


Mirror of your perception.° 


Shah Abdul Latif interfuses his magnum opus, the Risalo, with the various stages 
leading to the attainment of the divine Beloved. In chapter one, while attempting to 
understand what Sufism purports, there is a realization that Sufi paradigm invariably 
tends to deconstruct mundane commonplace categories of binaries which explain the 
phenomenal world and form a part of quotidian discursive thought processes. Hence, 
in Sufi idiom, ‘silence’ does not connote void or vacuity; instead silence enables 
transcendence to a higher state of fullness. Again, it seems to be a topsy-turvy world, 
where words lose their normative connotations. For instance, ‘Poverty’, which 


connotes dearth and scarcity in the worldly sense, opens the panorama of spiritual 


° Sain Bulleh Shah: The Mystic Muse. Trans. Kartar Singh Duggal. 1996. p 65. 
The Punjabi version in Devnagri script reads: 
oY wa gare at oe, 
eGarmh ek xo be 
v Uh} cig} 9621 i Gog 
ftr oYy ofka; KW; \ 
b' ld nh ufov Quo tacghA 
(Vinod Shahi. Bulleh Shah: Samay aur Path.2012. p 97.) 
° — Sain Bulleh Shah: The Mystic Muse. Trans. Kartar Singh Duggal. 1996. p. 23. 
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abundance, replete with universal harmony and inner joy. Again, in Sufi paradigm, 
the meaning of life and death undergoes a change. Life without God's love is death- 
like and death opens the ingress to a new life of union with the divine source. This is a 
possibility reserved only for a soul wallowing in love for the divine Beloved. 
Pedanticism, dogmaticism, and hair-splitting scholasticism becomes the same as a 
relapse into foolishness. In fact, this was the retort made by Abu Bakr Al Shibli to a 


scoffer in the market place who called Al Shibli a mad man: 


“*’..you think I am mad, and I think you are sensible: May 
God increase my madness and your sense!” i.e., in as 
much as my madness is the result of my intense love of 


God, while your sense is the result of great heedlessness.’ 


‘Madness’ was a device that saved the life of many early Sufis in an antagonistic 
milieu. The other way out was silence or indirection in the expression of one’s inner 
faith in the unity of Being. Rumi suggests the same in Fihi Ma Fihi (It Is What It Is), 
where on the mystical plane it is left to the reader to cull ontological interpretations of 
the meaning of the universe and the human connection with the divine realm in his 
book of verses. Only a sensitive and perceptive mind could delve deep into those 


deeper revelations, which defy scientific and material proofs. 


The chapter also explains the common ideas in the Sufi and the Bhakti traditions. The 
nature of revolt at the centre of both Sufi and Bhakti poetry was a breakdown of caste 
hierarchy; a dismantling of the polemics of religious elitism exercised by the Hindu as 
well as the Muslim priesthood; the establishment of direct connection between 
individual consciousness and his divine source; and a faith in the divine Being as not 
just approachable, but attainable. Sufi concept of ‘unity of Being’, 'wahadat-ul-wujud' 
coheres with the Bhakti concept of 'Aham Brahmasmi'. The final stage of both is not 
just close approximation but union with the Supreme Being. Baba Farid began with 
experimentation in stringent and prolonged rounds of harsh asceticism but went on to 
pronounce the greater value of deep desire for the divine Beloved and a need for 
introspection instead of searching for the divine Beloved in the hermetic renunciation 


incurred in the jungles. Bhakti saint poet Namdev (1170-1350 AD) from Maharashtra 


7 Vinod Shahi. Bulleh Shah: Samay aur Path. 2012. p 156. 
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rejects asceticism and ascends the realization of One God to be attained through 
unremitting personal love for the lord, pronounced as 'Vithola'. Chandidas in the 
thirteenth century in Bengal, strongly reverberates Bulleh Shah in his voice of revolt 
against traditional religious formalism. Kabir (1440-1518) stands as a Bhakti poet 
whose Hindu- Muslim ambiguous identity has as a concomitant a 'mixing of Vedantic 


monism with Islamic Sufism'.® The following verses of Kabir 


If caste was what the creator had in mind, 
Why wasn't anyone born 

With Siva's three-lined sign? 

And if you're a Muslim 

From a Muslim woman born, 

Why weren't you circumscribed inside? 
Hey brother, why do you want me to talk? 


Talk and talk and the real thing gets lost.” 


Such enunciations and their condemnation of official religion find parallel in Bulleh 
Shah's interrogation of socially denominated identities and the fixities of official 
religion as expressed in Bulleh Shah's famous kafi," Bullah ki jaana mai kaun" and 
"Ilmon bas kareen O' yaar". Mirabai’s (1503-1573) verses are imbued with intense 
feminine devotion for the divine beloved, very much like Bulleh Shah. The sense of 
desired union with the beloved is central to both. Although Mirabai belongs to the 
‘saguna’ Bhakti tradition and Bulleh Shah's frame of reference to Kanha's flute is to 
the unheard cosmic music sweeter than manifest music heard through the senses, yet 
the quintessential sense of being overwhelmed by the beauty of the Supreme Being 
and desire for union with Him coheres in both, with the absence of physicality in the 


love of Heer as well as Meera for their respective divine Beloveds. 


Chapter two dwells upon what makes up for the syncretic and inclusive sensibility of 
the religious and mystical instinct in the Indian sub-continent. Ramdhari Singh 
Dinkar’s definition of ‘Hindutva’ is un-circumscribed by what is termed ‘Hinduism’, 


as something distinct from Islamic, Buddhist or Christian religion. It coheres well 


Taufiq Rafat. Bulleh Shah: A Selection.2014.p 10. 
John Stratton Hawley and Mark Jurensmeyer. Songs of the Saints of India. 2004. p 55. 
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with Motilal Jotwani’s emphasis on Indian life being synergized by the power of new 
streams adding to the force of its existing flow. The mutually nourishing co-existence 
of the Bhakti, the Sufi, the Vedantic as well as the Buddhist and the Christian 
mystical instincts has enabled and nurtured the standards of friendship and love to be 
fostered and emulated by posterity. A glimpse of the historical and socio-cultural 
back-ground of Sindh and Punjab posits the gratuitousness and the pointlessness of 
creating a strict Hindu-Muslim dichotomy. The reasons unearthed in this chapter are 


the following: 


(i) The existence of Muslim poets writing in Hindi like Jayasi, Amir Khusrau, 
Kutuban, Rahim, Raskhan, Nazeer Akbarabadi, and Kabir completely demolished 
the factional discourse on communal grounds. Their writings completely 


dismantled the Hindu-Muslim ideational freeze. 


(ii) Stringent Hindu-Muslim dichotomy emerges as a myth. The Soomras who ruled 
over Sindh between 1010 A.D. and 1440 A.D. provide a testimony to the same. 
Understood as the Rajputs before the advent of Islam on the Indian soil, Mohan 
Gehani explains how tribes like Huns, Scythians, Lichvis and Bactrians, who 
settled down in India and accepted Hindu and Buddhist religions underwent 
conversion to Islam, either due to coercion or as a gesture of personal 
convenience. Since the group had allegiance neither towards Hinduism nor 


towards Buddhism, they converted to Islam. 


These historical interactions led to a mixing of Hindu-Muslim identities and 
customs. This splintering of firm Hindu-Muslim identities is reflected in the folk- 
narratives of Sindh nurtured during the Soomra period. The Samma (1351-1519 
A.D.) period also stood for Hindu-Muslim harmony. The chapter also dwells upon 
the ripples in such historical narratives of harmony and peace. Jam Nando, the 
epitome of Hindu-Muslim harmony, has a son called Jam Feroze, a reprobate and 
epicurean heir to the throne. The weakness and fragility of such a ruler invited 
foreign intrusion and led to the establishment of the Arghun dynasty, the 


descendents of Changez Khan and following atrocities on the masses. 
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The historical background of Punjab at the time of the emergence of Bulleh Shah 
(1680-1750 A.D.) was full of political unrest and social disquietude. Aurangzeb’s 
(1658-1707 A.D.) reign of unjust and peremptory rule led to the strengthening of the 
Sikh guerrilla bands and the struggle for the liberation of Punjab. The active Sikh 
resistance made Bulleh Shah witness the bloodshed incurred on the masses and the 


consequent divine nemesis on the unjust rulers, when Bulleh Shah says, “ulte hor 


9910 (“ mit) 


zamaane aaye strange are the times/ crows swoop on hawks. 


The social and political disquietude led the layman in the direction of respite in the 
lap of the mystical font of human life. There was an escalation in the importance of 
dervishes, Sufi poets and scholars, whose unbiased sensibility emerged as the 
stronghold for the waning hopes of the dislocated and dis-oriented Punjab. the 
formation of the order of the khalsa and the emergence of Guru Granth Sahib as the 
epitome of the inclusive and composite culture of India paved the way for the 
confluence of the teachings of the Sikh gurus, the Bhakti saints and the Sufi saints. 
Attar Singh aptly appreciates the convergence of “the two great cultural streams: the 


Hindu-Sikh and the Muslim-Sufi”.! 


Chapter three situates Shah Latif within the matrix of the seminal Sufi poets of Sindh. 
His great ancestor Shah Abdul Karim’s extraordinary mystical sensibility which made 
him focus not on the mechanical repetition of his lessons but on remembering God 
matches well with Shah Abdul Latif’s instinctive disapproval of bookish learning. 
Instead, Latif endorsed inner faith. For Latif, his itinerary through religious 
pilgrimages on the face of earth becomes a stepping stone to mystical ascent up the 
divine ladder and becomes enabling in fortifying a connection with the divine 
Beloved. In a true Sufi spirit, communal discrimination and prejudice is not able to 
touch Latif’s mystical instinct. Shah Latif gets as much solace in visiting Hingula devi 
in Baluchistan, one of the Shaktipeeths, as he received in his visit to the Kali temple 


in Sindh and as much by the Dwarka temple of Dwarkadhish, Lord Krishna. For Latif, 


'° Vinod Shahi. Bulleh Shah: Samay aur Path. 2012. p 115 

Sant Singh Sekhon and Kartar Singh Duggal. A History of Punjabi Literature. 1992. p 35. 

Attar Singh. “Roots of Bulleh Shah’s Tragic Sensibility”. National Seminar on Bulleh Shah: 
Sufism and Bhakti in Medieval Indian Poetry. Punjab University Campus, Chandigarh, 14-15 
September. Sahitya Akademi, 1981. p 12. 
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the empirical world became an index of divine benediction. His initially unfulfilled 
love for the earthly beloved propels him towards attainment of the divine Beloved. 


13 ond their 


Latif was highly impressed by the yogis, who found in “negation Reality 
persistent proclivity towards the infinite and the eternal realm, undefined by worldly 


restrictive categories. 


Latif’s effusion of mystical ideas into the folk-narratives of Sindh enables two 


purposes: 


(i) the communal caste and class constraints undermined by the folk-narratives 
like Sasui-Punhu, Sohni-Sahar, Leela-Chanesar, Noori-Jam Tamachi act as a 
vehicle to re-inforce the saint-poet’s deconstruction of dichotomies which 


define worldly schismatic discourses. 


(11) The employment of the folk narratives as the vehicle Latif’s mystical 
framework places Latif within the tradition of the Sindhi Sufi poets like Qazi 
Qazan (d. 1551), Shah Abdul Karim (1536-1620 A.D.) and Shah Inat (d. 
1717). 


Further, there are interesting concurrences among scriptures like the Holy Quran, and 
Sindhi Sufi poets Shah Latif and Shah Abdul Karim and others. God is closer to us 


than our jugular vein, says the holy Quran. Latif’s sur “Sasui Abri” says: 


Thatched huts stand at the river-side. Foolish people 
still die of thirst. Beloved is closer than human breath, 
still we fail in our quest. We do not realize our very 
breath and file grievances like helpless destitutes. os 


(Translation mine) 


* — Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif .Trans. Elsa Kazi. 1965. p 76. 
'* Motilal Jotwani. ed. Shah Latif ka Kavya. Trans. Manishankar Dwivedi. 1969. p 126. 
The Sindhi text in Devnagri script reads: 


wnat AY qos, Fa sa wR, 
Wet sitet GRA, cra at a ce, 
aq a gota, ae ah yatt fae 
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Shah Abdul Karim registers a similar proximity between the human lover and the 


divine Beloved: 
“T may be physically in this spot, O Umar, 
But in my heart I am with the Marus in the Thar.’ 


Sachal Sarmast is more straight-forward and bluntly assertive in his poetic 


ejaculations: 


What stupid issues you create, O Qazi 


You don’t ever dwell upon the soul’s pangs of 
separation from Him. 


You only scribble and smear white paper with ink. 
Your thinking is very reductive and superficial. 


Love’s destination is far away beyond the periphery of 
the mosque.'° (Translation mine) 


On the other extreme are the Sufi poets like Hazrat Mian Mir who don’t express 
disapprobation of the shariat; ‘shariat’ is rather understood as a stepping stone 
towards ‘haqiqat’. Of course, ‘shariat’ was a hindrance in the path of attainment of the 


Beloved only if it was mistaken not as a means to an end, rather as an end in itself. 


iWusd sfd uksij} >MMag& fid Hh eWil: X sejrsg&(vkp; ZgSA ( Bhd 
Set We) ABA vas Sot ofre aety 21 fee ot ea se de Ae 
ysAviusikkd kignwrsughyv 6 ofredhrjg fi k rad jrsof 

'S LH. Ajwani. History of Sindhi Literature. 1970. p 64. 


*©  Srimati Janak Gorwani. Sindh ki Triveni. 2011. p 134. 
The Sindhi version in Devnagri script reads: 


ck fejg nkd Zu i <n, § 

d kt +fy [kn, acxsexs 

aeat a ate eid Te, 

Od mh eb y V XSV XS sree 

dbsel ysd t bl WMsrwd jrk gh 

Ck ri fcjglad k ugha <#k gSrwW 

1i@ Gl igi d wt tcl] d ysdjrk Sra 
ag dt yee at aet cH wet @ Afra 
efltn | sijsd gv ksgSb'd dhe& ¥A 
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Unlike, Sachal, Shah Latif expresses a preference for love of the divine Being to the 


secondariness of “fasts and holy prayers”, with a certain sense of tolerance and mild 


disapproval: 


These fasts and holy prayers 
Are surely good things all, 
But the wisdom were withal, 


To sight thy love is different quite. '” 


Again we hear Latif in sur “Asa” : 


Make a pillow of the Tariqat, know the Shariat, train the 
heart to practice truth and recognize the lane leading to 
that knowledge. Lose yourself in the cosmic unity. It 
will save you from drowning in the sea of ignorance. . 


(Translation mine) 


The basic Sindhi Sufi psyche, in consonance with the Indian Vedantic thought is seen 


to place human being in an anthropocentric system where he is invested with 


interminable possibilities and accomplishments. Ashtavakrageeta says: 


Wonderful am I! Adoration to myself! There is none so 
capable as I, who am bearing the universe for all 
eternity without touching It with the body.” 

Wonderful am I! Adoration to myself who have nothing 
or have all that is thought and spoken of.”” 


'7 §.M.Jhangiani. Shah Abdul Latif and his Times. 1986. p 20. 
'S Motilal Jotwani. ed. Shah Latif ka Kavya. Trans. Manishankar Dwivedi. 1969. p 233. 


fou agd Wt gh rhekqeki@ thd 
ae Ageia AMT, FT FAT fetal xT 
Read Bl AGA FAT, Weed Al VA, SI Al GI Hl AR ava 
dj] m Ku dhxyhdkigpWAv[kMrk eafey tkrbHol kj ea 
Mousl $;ghfylr geslscp thx 


Ashtavakra Geeta. Trans. Swami Nityaswarupananda. 1953. p 24. The Sanskrit text reads: 


v gksv gauebKegan{Ksukrhy eR eA 
vidi’: ‘Whisk; fo'oafpja/ reM 13 M 


*)  Tbid. p 25. The Sanskrit text reads: 
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Sachal denominates human being as ‘Sultan’ (king), the acme of God’s creation who 


exudes majestic splendour: 


The Satguru explained to me, O Sachal! You are the 
King. *! (Translation mine.) 


In Sufi parlance, human being becomes the sovereign of the universe by renouncing 
not just material possessions but even his egotistic self. Shah Inat (1613-1719 A.D.) is 
seen as Latif’s predecessor, philosopher and guide. Motilal Jotwani aptly expresses 
the idea that without some of these predecessors like Shah Inat, the heights reached by 
Latif in his mystical enunciations would have appeared “very sudden.””* Shah Inat’s 
great respect for the ‘yogis’ finds a parallel in Latif’s intense desire for the company 


of yogis, the ultimate ascetics: 


If you want to be a yogi, relinquish as company. 
Connect only with those who never take birth. Then 
there is a possibility that you reach the destination in the 
discourse of love. *° 


Further, there emerges a resultant set of poetic enunciations from the gestalt of a 
mystical sensibility, which endorses non-duality (‘advaitic framework’) in Indian 


Vedantism and the Sufi concept of ‘hama ost’ (‘All is He’). These poetic articulations 


He ae TH Ae ser A afer fase 
HIN WH Ua ASEAN | 14 I 


*!  Srimati Janak Gorwani. Sindh ki Triveni. 2011. p 116. 
The Sindhi text in Devnagri script reads: 
Irxp lpgl gk Bl pkral Yrhug 
Irxg useasle>kk dgki py! rwgSl grwa 
Motilal Jotwani. “Introduction.” Four Classical Poets of Sindh. G. Allana. Four Classical Poets of 
Sindh. 1996. p 1. 
3 Motilal Jotwani. ed. Shah Latif ka Kavya. Trans. Manishankar Dwivedi. 1969. p 205. 
The Sindhi text in Devnagri script reads: 


a aig sit feat, a ae ate aif, 
tstloku tk nt tm rutal st iM} 

r rwiggharKMFegtcr tsefu eA 

ifn ra theh giik prsgbrebic idk dsla riltnW thu t les 
vib u teas mulsghviuktht Marc | bo gS rq egtcr ds 
aan 8 afar a weal 


22 
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abrogate all dichotomies and schismatic binaries between ‘I’ and ‘you’ as well as 


human and divine. Says Latif in sur “Kalyan”: 


He is this and He is that 

He alone is life and death 

He is the beloved, the breath He 

Himself friend and foe 

Here and there 

He reigns in every soul. 

He witnesses all with his own light™. (Translation 

mine) 
This is the ultimate step towards the ‘real’-ization of the unity of Being. Sufis of 
Sindh foreground the affirmative mystical impulses which resist religious conformity 
and confirm a-religious assimilation of mystical instincts which take the human 
seeker close to the divine Beloved, ending in absolute coalescence with the divine 
Being. A re-hash at the prominent Sufi poets of Sindh creates a cumulative picture of 


the contours of Sufism in Sindh. 


Chapter four presents the novelty and the peculiarity of Sufi poets like Bulleh Shah as 
his successful attempt at bringing the esoteric metaphysics of the classical scriptures 
down to the amphitheatre of common human understanding steeped in the folk-lore of 
Punjab. Bulleh Shah’s poetic enunciations emerge as the off-shoots of the mystical 
matrix of the Indian sub-continent. These mystical enunciations evince reverberations 
of parallel texts from the non-dualism of Shankaracharya, the stringent ascetic 
practices of the natha-yogic tradition of Gorakhnath and the Indian Vedantic tradition. 


While Shankaracharya’s non-dualistic framework relegates the phenomenal empirical 


** Motilal Jotwani. ed. Shah Latif ka Kavya. Trans. Manishankar Dwivedi. 1969. p 74. 
The Sindhi text in Devnagri script reads: 


kgim | Bohl bvtyql bv Yy oq 

Isfijtal bil Qh! bosh! bow: | 

KZgMT ate stet, Se AA ae, 

ZI Ii l $ rfgal asl b>ja 

ogh:g gSv i oghog ghoghtow v eR gg& oghfiz v & ogh 
ikk gfoghngeu vi nitr ghogh b/| v ogh mj gBoghicds 
eu eacl kggkghog viusidkkI slic dW nbk jgk gf 
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world as illusive and unreal, Bulleh Shah invests the phenomenal world with the 
adjectives ‘jaadu’ and ‘saaya’, which become the index of divine reality and point 
towards the existence of the divine reality. For Sufis like Bulleh Shah God is to be 
realized in this life. Bulleh Shah arrives at the unity of all existence through a dual- 
route of negating his belongingness to worldly discursive categories or through 
accepting his identity with all that exists. The former route is a method of relieving 
the mind of all pre-conceived notions and centripetal consciousness. The latter is an 
attempt at arriving at a centrifugal consciousness, where there is a nullification of all 
distinctions and dichotomies between the self and the other. Bulleh Shah’s eclecticism 
and inclusive sensibility is another gesture at the erasure of distinctions between ‘T’, 
‘we’, ‘you’ and ‘they’. The modus operandi for such an attainment is delving deep 
into the ocean of love and arriving at a stage where the poet says: “ishq bhulaaya 
sijdaa tera””>. All distinctions are lost. The human and the divine realm merge into a 


single entity. The task of the Sufi par excellence is accomplished. 


Chapter five brings forth a comparative study of the poetic enunciations of Shah Latif and 
Bulleh Shah and charts a parallel teleology of the mystical graph of the two poets with 
reference to the myriad facets of Sufi mysticism. The mystical parallelisms between Sufi 
framework of Latif and Bulleh Shah is understood with an inter-textual analysis alongside 
Sufi predecessors like Jalaludin Rumi, Farid-ud-din Attar’s The Conference of Birds and 
the Vedantic advaitic framework as embodied in The Bhagwad Gita, the Upanishadic 
references and Ashtavakrageeta. The ‘modus operandi’ for the attainment of this 
centrality is, ironically, through introspection, self-effacement and through silence. The 
conclusive thought in the attainment of the divine Beloved is that the Beloved is to be 
found with a soulful introspective turn into the deepest recesses of the heart. A sincere 
seeker need not go to the jungles or to the mountains. The battle-field for the battle to be 


won is within. Says Latif in sur “Sasui Abri’”: 


Why do you go to woods remote? 


Why not your love search here? 


°° Vinod Shahi. Bulleh Shah: Samay aur Path. 2012. p 84. 
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Believe, not hiding anywhere is your Beloved Hoat... 


Look deep into yourself and note 


Beloved’s home is there.—”° 


Folk narratives play a very significant role in bolstering the belief of people in virtues 
and values by which they live. The topography of Sindh as well as Punjab is evocative 
of the imagination of the common folk and allows the layman to indulge in and re-live 
those folk-narratives which form the psychological repertoire of the people. The 


question about the truthfulness and veracity of these narratives is redundant. 


The disruptive foreign invasions led to a veritable bid for peace and settled 
psychological conditions in the minds of the laymen. The topography and agrarian 
economy would be conducive to the growth and nurturing of the folk narratives 


seeped in the language of both the provinces. 


1. The life-sustaining and life- affirming value of these folk tales is the pulse of the 
people of Punjab and Sindh even today. People live with these narratives 
inscribed in their hearts. The truth value of these folk tales is less important than 
their value as a life-affirming force. That is why the real, factual, empirical, 
verifiable, material categories of existence are complemented by the not so real, 
the folk, the mythical, yet life- enhancing tropes ingrained in the psychology of 
the people. People are the source of these narratives, live with these narratives and 


gain strength from them in the vicissitudes of everyday life. 


The process of union with the Supreme godhead or the Beloved in the Sufi paradigm 
is a journey from 'becoming' to 'being’, a transformation from crystallization in one’s 


individual egoistic subjectivity to ‘be’-ing one with the divine Beloved, the supreme 


° — Risalo of Shah Abdul Latif. Trans. Elsa Kazi. 1965. p 121. 

at EMG, aMfy] | sl nk v gsi kark 

yyu yb] yrh@p,] ebkh Fitm] ek W] 

ealaigal: MErbeeb v Kgl hrfd; 

ftl srwnp&nw [kb jgh gSog rl nk rgsl Fk gh dfo dgrsg& 
yu dsfy, gsvcy$ rwv Wegk gh vlhj | sle>A mdk fuok 
rssgh v thy g& (Motilal Jotwani, ed. Shah Latif ka Kavya. Trans. 
Manishankar Dwivedi. 1969. p 126.) 
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consciousness. This merger is the common point of intersection in the apparently 
varied discourses of the Indian Vedantism, the medieval Bhakti tradition and the Sufi 
paradigm. The tradition of the bhakti hagiography describes Meera Bai's soul merging 
into the Supreme consciousness of her divine beloved Giridhar Gopal so that her life 
culminates in this sublime merger leaving only the end of her ‘saree’ at the temple of 
Dwarika. This merger is in consonance with the articulation of ultimate oneness of the 
knower, the knowable and the knowledge, 'gyata' , 'gyeyam' and 'gyanam' respectively 
and as articulated in Ashtavakra Geeta, the text used by Ramakrishna Paramhansa to 


pass on the legacy of ‘advaita’ Vedanta to his disciple Swami Vivekananda: 


Knowledge, knower and knowable-- these three do not 
in reality exist. I am that stainless (Self) in which this 
triad appears through ignorance.)”’ 


Interestingly, R.A.Nicholson’s book Sufis: The Mystics of Islam, in its first chapter 


“The Path” discusses two aspects of the mystical development of a Sufi: 


(1) that the seeker of God becomes a traveller (salik); “ he advances by slow 
‘stages’ (‘maqamat’) along a ‘path’ (‘tariqat’) to the goal of union with Reality 
(fana fi’l- Haqq). These stages are a result of “the ascetic and ethical discipline 
of a Sufi””* and described as “abstinence, renunciation, repentance, poverty, 


patience, trust in God and satisfaction”.”” 


(ii) The states (‘hal’) which God bestows upon the seeker correspond to the 


successive stages in his movement towards perfection in seeking the Beloved. 
Nicholson’s explanation of the culmination of the Sufi path concludes hence: 


Then and only then, is he permanently raised to the 
higher planes of consciousness which Sufis call ‘the 
Gnosis’ (ma’rifat) and ‘the Truth’(haqiqat), where the 


*”  Ashtavakra Geeta. Trans. Swami Nityaswarupananda.1953.Web. 27 Jan. 2019. p 26. 
The Sanskrit text reads: 
KaksarFk Kekrr:e ukrh okroed 
SAMA Fae GSAS FRSA: I 
*8 R.A. Nicholson. Sufism: The Mystics of Islam. Kindle ed., IndoEuropean Publishing, 2010. N Pag. 
29 : 
Ibid. 
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‘seeker’ (talib) becomes the ‘knower’ or ‘gnostic’ 
(‘arif), and realizes that knowledge, knower, and 
known are One.*” 


The path traversed by the mystic pronounced in the Indian mystical treatise, the 
Ashtavakra Geeta and the one traversed by a Sufi, as delineated by a Sufi scholar, 
culminates in the parallel description of union between “Gyanam gyeyyam tatha 
gyaata”(knowledge, known, and knower). This is the heart of Sufi understanding of 
the hermeneutics of human efforts to attain the divine Beloved. Here is the creation of 
an interface between the two aspects of divine connection with His creation: 
‘Huwiyyat’ and ‘aniyyat’. While the former is a realization of the divine Being as 
reflected in his creation, an intuitive ascent towards God’s existence; the latter entails 
God’s exhibiting His grandeur in the created world, a downward materialization of 
God’s presence in the created world. Coalescence of the two aspects of God’s 
existence leads to a non-dualistic worldview, where the seeker experiences a sense of 
identity between supposed dichotomies like inside/outside and human/divine. This is 
how the Sufis reconcile the transcendence of the divine Being with the immanence of 


the same divine Reality in every trace of God’s creation. 


Sufism can play a vital role in harmonizing Hindu-Muslim friction. In today’s 
world of segregationist politics and pervasive communal and divisive impulses, there 
is a requisite need for revival of the Sufi impulse. Their unreserved synchronization 
and the impetus of mystical evolution in a pluralistic society is the need of the day. 
Where on the one hand, in today’s fast-moving world of scintillating veneer, 
pompousness, rationalism and intellectualism, Sufi paradigm appears to be an out- 
dated excrescence, on the other, it has become the quintessential need of the time. In 
the modern world of communal conflict, splintered consciousness, materialism, 
utilitarianism and self-centred secession from the common weal, Sufism appears as an 


antidote to salvage and retrieve the mind of all human ills, flaws and fallacies. 


°° R.A. Nicholson. Sufism: The Mystics of Islam. Kindle ed., IndoEuropean Publishing, 2010. N Pag. 
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